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After giving due reflection 
te all the fields of sport that I 
happen to have been acquainted with, 
I'm going to say & word about target 
shooting. Here's & practice that I 
fully believe helps to train youths 
in the “team work” that must always 
exist between mind and bedy, in order 
to give full pley to mental ani 
physical activity in any athletics 
=~ especially tennis, golf, basket- 


ball and besebdell. 
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Every boy will be interested in 
the above letter, written to us by 
“Tad” (T. A. Dorgan)--the 
famous newspaper writer and: 
cartoonist. For many years 
Mr. Dorgan has followed all 
branches of American sports, 
and has been the close friend of 
hundreds of famous athletes and 
coaches. Wide-awake boys can 
thoroughly appreciate what Mr. 
Dorgan says about target shooting 
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The Boy who hits the Bulls-Eye, 
is the Boy who makes the leam 


Boys, here is some good advice 
about training from one of the 
greatest sport writers of today— 
T. A. Dorgan, better known as 
“Tad” to the millions of sport 
lovers who read his daily column 
in the leading newspapers of the 
country. He advises boys to take 
up target-shooting, if they wish to 
excel in tennis, golf, basketball or 
baseball. Read his letter carefully. 
It will mean much to the boy who 
is setting out to “make the team” 
in his favorite sport this fall. 

“Tad” indorses the opinion of 
most sport authorities, athletes and 
coaches. The boy who learns to 
shoot straight with his Daisy Air 
Rifle is developing a remarkable 
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control of hand, eye and nerve that 
will help him excel in almost any 
form of sport. The boy who is a 
crack shot with a Daisy is making 
himself a better all-round athlete. 

Thousands of men, who are keen 
marksmen and good sportsmen will 
tcll you the Daisy Air Rifle is a gun 
they respect for its accuracy and 
true gun-like qualities. They will 
tell you it is the best rifle for a boy 
to start with. Ask your dealer to 
show you the Daisy Pump Gun. 
The same action as a high power 
magazine hunting rifle, the same 
finish and “snappy” appearance, it 
shoots 50 times without reloading. 
$5.00 at all dealers. Other Daisy 
models, $1.00 to $5.C0. 
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Every Time Is Scouting Time! 


Equipment That Will Meet 


The New Official Boy Scout Haversack 
Adopted after many months of experimenting and 
consultations with hunters, trappers and leading 
camping authorities. It is a decided improvement 
over any haversack on the market to-day and is the 
most practical article of a scout’s equipment. 


No. 573 Shipping weight 2 lbs. Price, $2.50 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum Canteen 
Made of heavy seamless aluminum enclosed in 
tight-fitting khaki felt cover which, when wet, 
keeps contents cool. Fitted with removable 
adjustable shoulder strap. Canteen is con- 
caved to fit wearer’s hip. Capacity slightly over 
one quart. Shipping weight 2 lbs. 

Price, $3.00 


No. 1466 

Swiss Model Wrist Watch 
Six-jewel lever movement with'suede strap. Lumi- 
nous—can be easily read in the dark—very attrac- 


tive and a practical Boy Scout Watch. Prepaid. 
No. 1547 Price, $6.50 


Magnetic Compass 
Luminous; can be seen in the dark. Bar needle, 
134-inch diameter, with case. Prepaid. 
No. 1207 Price, $1.25 
Boy Scout Staves 


No order accepted for less thaneight Staves. Excel- 
lent for patrol use. Shipping weight each 214 lbs. 
No. 1403 (in lots of eight) Each, .33 
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the Needs of Every Scout 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Cook Kit 
Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. Out- 
fit consists of fry pan with patent folding handle 
into which stick may be inserted for holding over 
fire. Cooking pot with cover, drinking cup, stew 
pan which also serves as plate and soup bowl. 
Fork and spoon included, parts nest and lock 
together, hence do not rattle. Khaki carrying 
case with adjustable strap. Shipping weight 3 lbs. 
No. 1200 Price, $2.85 


Signal Flag Kits 
The best buy ascoutcan make. These kits afford 
a most unusual opportunity for obtaining complete 
signal flag outfits at less than the actual value of 
the case which holds them. Set consists of 2 pr. 
flags, 1 pr. for semaphore signaling, provided with 
separate wooden sticks, and the other for Morse 
signaling with separate long metal rods in three sec- 
tions. All are contained in a special heavy case 
with adjustable shoulder strap and rawhide thongs. 
No. 1498 Shipping weight 314 lbs. Price, .75 

Tracking Irons 


The best fun a scout can have is tracking a fellow 
scout through the woods. Supplied with leather 
straps so they may be adjusted to foot. Prepaid. 
No. 1445 Price Per pair, .50 
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New Boy Scout Equipment Catalogue—Free! 


The new 1926 Catalogue of Boy Scout Equipment 
contains all kinds of information as to the right kind 
of equipment for hiking, camping, every sort of scout 
activity and dozens of other interesting suggestions. Sent 
free if you address “Harry, The Guide,” Room 856, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


New Official Boy Scout Shoes 
The Heavy Duty Shoe 


The construction of these shoes has been de- 
signed to provide for roughest service in camp 
or on the hike. Everything about them is of 
the sturdiest character, yet their appearance 
is such that the Boy Scouts will be proud to 
wear them with their official uniform, or for 
general everyday purposes, or in stormy weather. 
The leather will take a good polish. 


The General Purpose Dress Shoe 


These shoes will be found suitable for all save 
the very roughest hiking and camping. Rec- 
ommended for general utility wear, for all other 
Scouting purposes and for school. 


Oxfords 


The extent to which scouts and séout leaders 
are wearing low-cut shoes practically all the 
year round, has led the Boy Scouts of America 
to make available to the field this Official Boy 
Scout Oxford, identical in all respects, except 
height, with the Official Boy Scout Dress Shoe, 
described above. 


Sizes and Prices For All Three Shoes 
Sizes 1 00.6 (Boys’)s 60). 64 vic civcasces $5.00 
Sizes 6% to 11 (Men’s) ................ 5.75 


Widths, B, C, D, E and EE. 
Parcel Post—Prepaid 
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Announces a Remarkable New 
Development in Ammunition 
and offers 


$500.00 


in Cash Prizes for a Name 


OYS naturally look to Remington as the leader 

in improving arms and ammunition. Now 

Remington is looking to boys to supply a name 

for one of the most remarkable achievements in 

the long list of inventions and innovations which 
have won this undisputed leadership. 


To summarize, Remington made the first: 


1—Hammerless solid-breech repeating shotgun. 
2—Hammerless autoloading shotgun. 
3 —Successful high-power slide action repeating rifle. 
4—Lock-breech autoloading rifle. 
5—Paper shot shells and metallic cartridges success- 
fully manufactured in the United States. 
6—Primer adapted to smokeless powder. 
7—Battery cup for best quality paper shot shells. 
8—Cartridges for automatic pistols. 
9—Standard high-power smokeless cartridges for big 
game autoloading rifles. 
10—.410 gauge Shotgun Shells in the United States. 
11—Nickeled Primer. 
12—Oil-proof Automatic Pistol Cartridges. 
* 13—.22 calibre autoloading rifle to use regular .22 shorts. 


Remington Game Loads were the first and are 
the only shot gun shells loaded scientifically to a 
uniform standard of velocity, pattern and pene- 
tration with a moderate recoil, and the new Nitro 
Express Loads, which head this line, are the long- 
est range shells ever produced within the limits 
of breech pressure safety. 


It is difficult to add glory to such a record, but 
Remington’s latest invention is one of the most 
important contributions ever made toward the 

tfection of metallic ammunition. Remington 
ca patents pending on a formula for a priming 


mixture that eliminates rust, corrosion, and barrel 
pitting. When cartridges containing this mixture 
are used exclusively, it is not necessary to clean 
the inside of the barrel, because instead of de- 
positing salts which absorb moisture and cause 
rust, as do other priming mixtures, it coats the 
inside of your rifle barrel and makes an ordinary 
barrel rust-proof, stainless, and non-corrosive. 
The use of cartridges primed with this mixture 
will prolong barrel-life almost indefinitely. For 
the average shooter, barrel accuracy will be main- 
tained for a lifetime. 


PRIZES 
First Prize, for the best name__________.._- - $250.00 
Second Prize, for the next best name____.___ 100.00 
Third Prize, for the next best name____- ja foam 
Fourth Prize, for the next best name__--_---_- 50.00 
Fifth Prize, for the next best name_____-__-__- 25.00 


Conditions of the Contest 
All letters must reach the Remington Arms Co. Offices at 
25 Broadway, New York, by 5 P. M. on September 25, 1926. 
Letters should not contain more than fifty words. 
All names sent in become the property of the Remington 
Arms Company. 
If two or more people submit the same prize-winning names, 
the prize tied for will be awarded to all such contestants. 
No employee of the Remington Arms Company is eligible 
to compete. 
Prizes will be awarded and the winners announced by 
October 15, 1926. 
The judges in the contest are Robert K. Leavitt, Secretary 
of the Association of National Advertisers; Ray P. Holland, 
Editor of Field and Stream, and Frederick C. Kendall, Edi- 
tor, Advertising and Selling Fortnightly. 


Remington Arms Co., Inc. 


25 Broadway 
© 1926. R. A. Co. 


Established 1816 


New York City 
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The Gentleman Fullbac 


Illustrated by Richard A. Holberg 


ID I know Dahl Strickler? Did I know him? 
Say, what you trying to do, kid me? Old 
“‘Soft Heart,” you mean? Huh! I ought to 
have known him! I was quarterback of the 
team he played on! 

Oh, I see. Somebody tipped you off, did they? Guess 
they knew that all it took to get me started was to mention 
his name. 

Of course, I’ll tell you about him! It’s a funny thing, but 
he’s one fellow I never tire talking about. S’pose you’ve 
noticed how folks in this town are all ‘“‘hepped” on him yet? 
That’s because there wasn’t any finer bird ever drew breath 
than Dahl Strickler, no matter if he did have peculiar ideas on 
sportsmanship. 

Yeah, back in ’16. Ten years! Doesn’t seem possible. 
But that’s the year that Morton High had the football team 
everybody figured would take the State championship. Of 
course, if you’ve heard anything about Dahl at all, you’ve 
been told that he was the greatest all-around athlete ever 
turned out by Morton. Fact is, though, Dahl was practically 
forced into football. His specialty was track, ten seconds and 
all that stuff. And just because Dahl had shown no particular 
interest in football, he’d been left alone till.the year that 
Morton loomed as a State contender. Then the coach and 
the student body and the fans, almost over 
night, got the idea that Dahl—being such 
a wow of an athlete—would look mighty 
sweet in Morton’s backfield; the last touch, 
as it were, in the effort that our school 
was to make for the championship. Bill 
Smedley’s graduation had left us with only 
one weak spot to fill on an otherwise 
veteran eleven, and that weak spot hap- 
pened to be fullback. 

A process of elimination in the hunt for 
likely prospects, left only Dahl, and a com- 
mittee was dispatched with instructions to 4 
sell him. The coach didn’t give two hurrahs 
whether Dahl had ever seen a football before 
or not. He didn’t have the slightest doubt 
but that, if Dahl could be prevailed upon to 
get into togs, he’d soon pick up the rudiments of the game. 
A fellow with such a wonderful physique as Dahl possessed, 
and with such a penchant for developing almost faultless 
form in everything he entered, would soon adapt himself to 
gridiron requirements. Of that, everybody was certain! 

But I’m getting ahead of my story, as I usually do. You’ve 
first got to know a little more about 
Dahl, personally, in order to appreci- = 
ate what’s coming later. As far as 
looks and build were concerned, he 
was an Adonis and a Hercules com- 
gined, if you get what I mean. Na- 
ture hadn’t smiled on him; she had 
just laughed out loud. With the 
body he’d been endowed with he 
just couldn’t help being a great 
athlete. But he 
might have been 
stuck up about it, 
which he was not. 

On the contrary, 
he was so modest and 
bashful that he’d of- 
ten walk around a 
block or skip down 
an alley to steer clear 
of a compliment. 
Honest! And yet 
that fellow had one 
of the most wonder- 
ful personalities you 
ever ran into. Pop- 
ular? He was the 
idol of the school! 
Clean? Well, he set 
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By Harold M. Sherman 


an example we’re all trying to follow yet, and he didn’t do it 
in a Sunday School way, either. Not that there’s anything 
wrong about the Sunday School but you know how a fellow 
detests anything that sounds like preaching. He’ll swallow a 
lot, though, if he gets right-living poured into him when he 
doesn’t suspect it. And that’s what Dahl did for us, the funny 
part being that he didn’t realize he was doing it, he was just 
being himself, and we, admiring him so much, were doing our 
best to imitate. Funny, too, it didn’t dawn on us what an 
influence old ‘‘Soft Heart” had been until he was—was gone. 
But there I go—getting ahead of my story again. 

T’ll bet you’re wondering by 
now where all this is leading 
to, anyway. ‘Specially after 
my starting out as though 


He came running back and helped all the 
Lakeside players to their feet 

















































Dahl was a comedy character and then making him out only 
two shades below a saint. Well, I ’spose every person has to 
have his queer streak regardless of how fine he is. Think 
over your lists of friends, for instance. Can’t you just about 
put your finger on something a little bit nutty in each one of 
’em? And when you’ve got your finger placed, would you— 
honest, now—have that queer streak laundered out for love 
or money? ’Course you wouldn’t! 

Dahl’s queer streak was what we used to call “an exagger- 
ated idea of sportsmanship.” He was such a thoroughly 
good sport in everything he did that he was (oo good. 
He carried it to 
extremes. He 
was never satis- 
fied unless he was 
sure his oppo- 
nents held every 
advantage. And 
then he’d go out 
and beat them. 
But, even after 
handing them the 
drubbing under 
such circum- 
stances, he had a 
habit of hunting 
his rivals up and 
practically apol- 
ogizing. I can 
hear him saying 
yet, “Sorry, old 
man. You rana 
great race!”’ And 
underneath it all 
you felt that he 
was sincerely re- 
gretting the fates 
which made it 
necessary for him 
to come in first 
in order to win the race. 
That’s just how little the 
glory affected Dahl. He had 
the most consideration for 
the other fellow of any- 
body I ever knew. And 
yet, just because of this, 
Dahl was sometimes mis- 
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O YOU mind if I 
get side-tracked 
again for a minute? 
I'd awfully like to 
tell you of an incident 
that happened at the 
State Interscholas- 
tic Field Meet, the 
first year that Dahl 
took part. It’ll sort 
of give you anideaas 
to what extremes old 
“Soft Heart” would 
go and maybe, from this, you can come nearer 
to appreciating what we were up against 
when we got Dahl on the football team! 
Dahl was entered that year, among 
other events, in the two-twenty yard dash. So was the 
great Bates of Carver High. Bates had clipped a second 
off the State record for the distance the year before. He 
was listed as a sure repeater. Dahl, practically an unknown 
then, wasn’t rated to place. It had rained early that morn- 
ing and the track wasn’t so fast as it might have been. 
Despite this, Dahl surprised by coming through to the finals 
in the event. In the finals there were seven men to leave 
their marks. And right away Dahl electrified the crowd 
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by hitting it off neck and neck with 
Bates. For half the distance these 
two fellows led the field by five yards, 
everybody expecting to see Dahl crack 
under the strain, for Bates was out to 
better his record. But Dahl stuck, let- 
ting out a notch as Bates put on more 
speed. Folks all along the track went 
crazy at the prospects of a battle to “ 
the finish line, but, just as they began 


cheering, Bates had a tough break of he 


luck. He slipped on a bad spot in the 

track, swung out of his stride and almost 

fell. The crowd groaned, of course, 

and Dahl—looking around to see what 

was up, deliberately slowed down so 

that Bates could catch him! Can you 

imagine that? Racing the State record- 

holder for the distance and refusing to 

take the slightest advantage! Well— 

it sounds almost incredible to tell it, 
but—with Bates back in his stride— 

Dahl uncorked a burst of running 

that carried him into the tape three yards ahead 
and put him in a tie with Bates for the record! 
That race was the most sensational event I ever 
saw on a track, lots more sensational than see- 
ing Dahl break three records the following year. 
And don’t forget, Dahl did his stuff that day on 
a heavy cinder path! 

But that isn’t the point of the story. After 
the race, Dahl—in his gentlemanly way—hunted 
up the great Bates, who was naturally much 
chagrined over the outcome. And when Dahl 
expressed his sympathy for the unfortunate slip, 
the thanks he got for such expression was: “ You 
swelled head! Thought you’d try to show me up, 
didn’t you?” Bates just i. 
couldn’t figure a fellow be- 






















ing as white as Dahl ac- 
tually was. 


HAT did other folks 


hink? Oh. they GHE is one of the fastest clipper ships afloat, built for the rush to 
thin rs ce they the California Gold Fields. But men who knew said that she 
gave him credit. How had been built too fast. They claimed that she was an “unlucky 
could they help it? State ship.”” And when she returned from her maiden voyage with her 


newspapers ran editorials 
on what they termed “one 
of the finest evidences of 
sportsmanship ever wit- 
nessed in high school com- 
petition.” Dahl was a 
marked athlete from then, 
and a popular one with 
the crowd. 

You know, I wish you 
could have seen Dahl’s 
smile. Just a glimpse of 


of a series of disasters. 


beforehand. 





This is the Flying Spray 


skipper dead, they were sure of it. And shat was only the beginning 


Two boys California bound are saved from a watery grave by 
the timely appearance of the Flying Spray. But hair-raising 
events occur so rapidly that they almost wish they had drowned 


The Mutiny of the Flying Spray 
By Arthur Hunt Chute — 
Begins in the November issue , 












it and you wouldn’t have 

had any doubt about his sincerity or his character. Never 
have I seen a fellow with a smile that could compare with it. 
Dahl’s smile came right from his heart. It had a way of 
“getting” you. I don’t know how to describe it. It’s 
pretty hard to put feelings into words. But maybe you’ve 
seen some person who had a smile something like it... If you 
have, whether you were acquainted or not, I'll bet you felt a 
glow allover. Gee, the friends Dahl made with that marvel- 
ous smile! 

Oh, yes—football! I was getting to that. It took con- 
siderable arguing to bring Dahl out for the team. He couldn’t 
quite see himself playing the game and his natural modesty 
made him deprecate the possibility of his accomplishing 
anything. 

“You'd be a whiz if you ever got away to a clear field,” 
I told him. ‘With your speed the opposition would have 
a job laying hands on you!” 

Dahl smiled at this, and shook his head. We soon dis- 
covered that we weren’t getting anywhere by telling Dahl 
what a star player we thought he’d develop into. And it 
was Pinkey Adams, left half, who hit upon Dahl’s vulnerable 
spot—school spirit! Morton High needed Dahl Strickler’s 
services, no matter how humble, more than at any time in his 
career as an athlete. Morton High possessed a team in the 
building which authorities quite generally agreed should make 
a strong bid for State honors. Morton-High had never cap- 
tured a State high school football championship. Dahl had 
already, assisted: his school in winning two much-coveted 
State track titles. He was positively the only fellow in school 
who gave promise of filling Bill Smedley’s capable shoes. 
Wouldn’t Dahl at least give the game a try long enough to 
satisfy competent judges as to whether any aptitu-le shown for 
the sport should justify his continuing with it? Dahl took 
this proposition under consideration. Certainly secmed fair 
enough: Hard to imagine that a rank novice like himself 
could be of ariy service to a football team. However, who was 
he to pass upon this pojnt? If the coach thought he saw pos- 
sibilities—and if no one else was available 

There wasn’t anything to it after that! Dahl took a quiet 





pride in everything he did. He wouldn’t permit himself to 
go out for anything and not develop some measure of perfection 
init. As the coach had often said, “Strickler is a stickler for 
form.” From the first night out, Dahl was the hardest worker 
on the squad. He understood how football was played, of 
course, but more from the spectator’s point of view than that 
of an actual participant. His thorough athletic training was 
a great help to him, though, and it was really astonishing to 
see how quickly Dahl picked up various angles of the game 
under Coach Leonard’s efficient tutoring. 

After the first month you’d have thought Dahl had been 
playing football as long as any of us. He was averaging be- 
tween forty and fifty yards at punting and I wish you could 
have seen his form when it came to hitting the line! Zowie! 
Dahl was so practiced in making a quick get-away in racing 
that he had some real speed up by the time he reached the line, 
and he usually shot through like a bullet, with his legs driving 
up and down like trip-hammers. It took the secondary de- 
fense to stop him if he was stopped. 

There was a tremendous crowd out for the first game of 
the season which we played against Lakeside. Coach Leonard 
used Dahl only during the first half but, in his introductory 
game, Dahl got away for four touchdowns, one of them a sev- 
enty-yard run from the catch of a kick-off in which he reversed 
his field twice and ran the whole Lakeside team dizzy trying 
to down him. Oh, he looked sweet! So sweet that the coach 
kicked himself (figuratively, of course!), for not having pre- 
vailed on Dahl to come out two seasons before. 

But Dahl, despite his brilliant performance, began doing 
something after the first time I called on him to carry the ball 
that didn’t make a hit with me. Can you guess what it was? 
Well, perhaps that’s hardly a fair question. I’m sure I couldn’t 
have guessed as well as I thought I knew him that Dahl would 
do what he did. Just the same, what he did was so funny 
that our whole team about busted up laughing the first time 
he pulled it. 

On the opening kick-off we took the ball to our thirty-yard 
line and advanced it from there toa first down. I hadn’t used 
Dahl so far and the crowd began hollering for me to slip him 
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the ball, so I obliged. Dahl, getting the signal, came whizzing 
past me. I slammed the pigskin against his stomach and he 
hit the line just off left tackle, pounding through as if a cannon 
ball had torn the hole. He left three would-be tacklers strewn 
out behind and got a look at the open country before anyone 
nabbed him. A nice little gain of twenty-one yards! 

But, while everyone was yelling their heads off, Dahl picked 
himself up and looked back at the birds he had bowled over. 
They were just getting to their feet, still dazed and wondering 
how far the cyclone had traveled. And—you’ll 
die at this!—when Dahl saw the wreckage he had 
left in his wake, he came running back—all the 
cyclone taken out of him—and helped the Lake- 
side players to their feet, asking them if they’d 
been hurt in any way! Ifso, he wassorry. He 
hadn’t meant to be rough! 


AY, Icouldn’t believe my ears. 

The Lakeside fellows couldn’t 
either. They looked more dazed 
than ever. But the minute 
everybody howled, the Lakeside 
boys figured that Dahl had been 
xidding them. Imagine a guy on 
an opposing team picking up the 
players he had knocked down 
and extending sympathy! It 
just wasn’t done, that was all. 
Boy, how sore they were! They 
laid for Dahl every time he car- 
ried the ball after that, but it 
didn’t do any good. Dahl did 
his dirty work first and cleaned 
it up afterward with well-meant 
apologies. Most of the time he 
didn’t have very long to right 
matters as the next play was 
under way so soon. But you’d 
have had to mark him “A” for 
good intentions. I stood this sort 
of thing as long as I could before 
I said anything. Then I broke 
loose. 

“See here, Dahl,” I said, “just 
where do you think you're get- 
ting with all those nice words?” 

He looked at me kind of funny 

and pulled at the flap of his 
headgear. I could tell by that, 
he was fussed. 
“Football shouldn’t be brutal,” he answered, 
so low that Pinkey Adams and I were the 
only ones that heard it, “I’m not out to do 
anybody harm!” 

Snickering snickers! 

“Who said you were?” I snapped back. “A bump or two 
is all in the game. You don’t have any kick coming when 
Pinkey spiils a man, do you?” 

Old “‘Soft Heart” looked rather sheepish for a second but 
he was there with the comeback. 

“No, that’s different,” said he. ‘‘That’s Pinkey’s responsi- 
bility.” 

Well, the game wasn’t the place to argue such a highly tech- 
nical question out so I-let Dahl have the last word. _ Besides, 
he was producing in highly satisfactory fashion with all his— 
what would you call it?—buffoonery! Rip-smash-bang through 
the line—then, “Oh, I’m sorry!’’—and. rip-smash-bang ‘and 
the whole process repeated. Louder and funnier, to everyone 
but me. I was looking ahead to the stiff games and wondering 
what this attitude would do. Why, it was already beginning 
to “get”? me. In the second half, after Dahl had earned 
a rest, I found myself easing up on hitting the line for fear— 
yes, sir—for fear I might accidently muss up a Lakeside 
player’s hair! ; 

Right after the game I went to Coach Leonard and registered 
a private complaint. It was my little contention that, if 
Dahl kept this conduct up,.he’d demoralize the team. But 
the coach was so pleased at having found someone who suc- 
cessfully plugged the gap at fullback that he laughed me off. 

“Tf you fellows could tear through the line like he does, you 
might have something to apologize for, yourselves!” he said. 

“ All right, all right—you wait and I see!’’I said to myself. 


T WASN’T that I’d taken offense at anything Dahl had 
done. © You couldn’t get sore at Dahl. . He did everything 
so much in ‘earnest. And: yet, as the coach, had suggested, 
Dahl just about had.us in the palm of his hand. He was-one 
of those athletes who is, as people say, “a law unto himself.” 
The coach’s point was, “why monkey with his temperament 
when he was performing like that?” . For instance, audiences 
put up with a lot of nonsense from great singers. Didn’t we 
remember when Madam Butterini had left the stage of the 
Morton’Opera House because she’d felt a draft on her head? 
And what happened when she was finally prevailed upon to 
give a return engagement with the offending draft removed? 
She played to standing room only! 
Well, Dahl wasn’t anything like that. He was just over- 
conscientious. He couldn’t bear the thought that anyone 
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should think he would purposefully commit an unsports- 
manlike or ungentlemanly act. And football provided the 
crowning revelation of just how far Dahl would go in the 
“soft heart” business. 

Well, I didn’t open my head again after getting the coach’s 
reaction, but I did keep my eyes open to see whether Dahl’s 
carrying on would get under the hides of the other fellows. 
On the contrary, it seemed to pep ’em up! Gee, maybe I 
wasn’t surprised at that! Made me feel as though I’d turned 
in a false alarm. 


ye DES, Dahl’s peculiar characteristic socn took the State 
by storm. It wasa scream to think of a backfield man who 
would tear an opposing line to shreds and then turn around 
and do his best to help build it up again. Papers poked a lot 
of fun at Dahl but gave him a lot of credit, too. And the 
farther along in the season we got, the more his name began 
to appear on sport writers’ choices for all State high school 
elevens. I used to read such headlines as ‘SOFT HEART 
HAS ANOTHER SOFT TIME—Five Touchdowns Against 
Warren Tech and a Thousand Pardons.”’ Sounded colorful, 
you'll admit. Good publicity for the rest of our scheduled 
opponents to read, especially since we hadn’t lost a game thus 
far and Dahl was the main cog in our great scoring machine. 

One editorial came out about this time with the idea that 
Dahl Strickler was wise and knew his psychology. He was 
credited with having developed this “I’m sorry” stunt to 
un-nerve the opposing team and numerous instances were 
cited to prove this contention, instances which went to show 
how elevens had blown up after a few of Dahl’s line smashes 
followed by tender displays of sentiment over the havoc 
wrought. He never failed to make the opposition roaring mad 
or else confused because of an inability to stop “the gentle- 
man fullback.’”? What a title—the gentleman fullback! When 
that nickname was first tacked on Dahl, I thought it would 
bring the finish of his tomfoolery. But, say—he Jiked it! 
He thought it was great. Gentleman fullback! There was 
public recognition at last of a virtue he had striven so zealously 
to preserve and employ! At any rate, the last game of the 
season caught Dahl Strickler at the height of his glory and 
Morton High at the cross-roads of football supremacy! 

Only Dayton High stood between us and the championship 
of the State. Only! Mackerel, as if that wasn’t enough! 
Dayton had been a two times winner of the honor and had 
a record for the season that matched ours like a missing shoe. 
We had both battled through to our scheduled game without 
a defeat. And we had both cut off the championship hopes 
of every other high school football team of standing in the 
State. Upon our clash, then, hung an outcome which would 
go undisputed. Immediately the victorious eleven would be 
proclaimed king of all. 

Coach Leonard was exceedingly optimistic over our pros- 
pects for taking Dayton into camp. 

“What do we care if the game is played on Dayton’s own 
field?” he said to me. ‘Dayton can’t stop Dahl on any field 
and that’s answer enough. I doubt if there’s a high school 
team in the country that could stop him.” 

“Dahl’s good,” I admitted, feeling rather lame about the 
complaint I had made against him at the start of the season. 
“Our offense isn’t worrying me. It’s our defense. If we——” 

“Say! Say! Don’t borrow trouble!” the coach butted in, 
“Every game we’ve played so far we haven’t had to rely 





The first time Dahl carried the ball he cut the line like a 
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heavily on defense. It’s the other team that’s had to do this. 
And we’re going to carry the fight to Dayton the same way!” 

That was sound reasoning in the light of what had hap- 
pened. Our strongest defense had been our terrific offense. 
The other teams hadn’t been able to do much while we were 
carrying the ball, which had been the majority of the time. 
It had kept most of our opponents busy trying to hold old 
“Soft Heart” down, let alone trying to do a little scoring on 
their own hook. But despite all this, I couldn’t help a different 
feeling about the tangle with Dayton. Something seemed to 
tell me 

Of course it’s somewhat moss-eaten to say that Napoleon 
had his Waterloo but how do you like the expression, “Dahl 
had his dahlias?”” Maybe it doesn’t make much sense but 
it sure does apply to what happened, and what happened just 
bore out that peculiar premonition I had the first time Dahl— 
but here I go, getting ahead of my story again! 





"HERE was a crowd of ten thousand people out to see the 

game for the State championship, a good thousand of those 
fclks from our home-town. The game was played on Thanks- 
giving Day and cold—? Blue pores, but it was ccld! The 
sod on the field had frozen till it felt just like a pavement when 
you fell on it. Our blood, though—it was hot! We were all 
steamed up over the greatest opportunity that had ever con- 
fronted Morton High. One more game under our belt and 
we got together, waiting for the whistle, and slapped each other 
on the back and promised to give our teeth, if necessary, in 
order to beat Dayton. And the fellow we ixstinctively turned 
to, in that throbbing moment, was Dahl “Soft Heart” 
Strickler! We knew what he had done and we naturally 
hoped and prayed that he’d hand out larger and stiffer samples 
of the same thing to Dayton. Dahl smiled embarrassedly at 
all the fuss being made over him and, while he didn’t have 
anything to say, we could tell he was keyed up to offer five 


figuring on making a running track of the field. 

We got a good break in luck at the start through winning 
the toss. This gave us the choice of goal and kicking or re- 
ceiving. We elected to receive and took the south end of the 
field since it sounded warmer than the north. Dahl was the 
cynosure of all eyes even more than usual, because of the im- 
portance of this game. What would Morton’s all-around 
athlete and famous fullback do against the mighty Dayton? 
From the kind of yells that the Dayton fans lect loose, we could 
guess that special preparations had been made to put as many 
thorns in Dahl’s bed as possible. There certainly weren’t 
going to be any roses—Dahlias? Well, that’s a flower of 
another color. I haven't gotten to it yet. 

“We're sorry, ‘Soft Heart,’ we’re sorry!” the Dayton crowd 
sang. But Dahl didn’t seem to mind. He just trotted to his 
position as Dayton lined up for kick-off, unlimbering that 
wonderful smile of his. 

Plunk! I'll never forget that opening kick-off if I live to 
like mushrooms. It went stinging on a line over my head, 
curving just enough to sail directly into Dahl’s arms! I swung 
about and fell in with Pinkey Adams as part of the interference. 
We started up the field, pounding along over the hard ground, 
with the crowd making the air white fromits lungs. I blocked 
out two Dayton fellows who tried to get at the fastest man 
who’d ever worn moleskins, and Pinkey Adams dropped 
another tackler with a thud that rattled every vertebrae on his 
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backbone. Pretty soon Dahl’s interference was shot and he 
was out in the open, running like a deer. He never would 
have been stopped, either, if he hadn’t slipped in making a 
dodging turn. As it was, he had carried the ball from his 
seven-yard line to Dayton’s thirty-yard stripe, a tidy little 
jaunt of sixty-three yards. How sorry did Dayton feel for 
‘Soft Heart’? now? 

““Touchdown!”’ yelled the Morton High fans. 

It looked like our big chance. I could tell that the Dayton 
team was up in the air. If we could push across their goal 
line in the first few plays, the chances were we’d never be 
headed. Our rooters were going wild as we lined up for 
scrimmage. 

“Give ‘Soft Heart’ the ball!” they cried. “Give ‘Soft 
Heart’ the ball!” 

But I fooled ’em. I slipped the ball to Pinkey. And he 
whizzed around end for five yards. Dayton was watching 
Dahl so close that he was tackled and thrown. On the next 
play, though, I really slipped the pigskin to “Soft Heart” 
and the gentleman fullback tore through left tackle like a fast 
express. He plowed seven yards, giving us a first down and 
putting the ball on Dayton’s eighteen-yard line. 

The Dayton captain called for time out. We'd given his 
team something to talk over. While they were getting their 
heads together, we gathered around Dahl and told him how 
much we thought he resembled the cat’s ankle. 

“A couple more times, Dahl old boy, and you'll take us 
over!” Isaid. “They can’t stop you!” 

“You mean, they can’t stop us,’ Dahl corrected, flashing 
that smile. You’d have had to hear him say it in order to get 
any thrill out of it. You know, that’s one thing that’s hard 
for me to understand—how a fellow that’s so idolized can 
keep the size of his hat-band the same. It seems to me I’d—— 

That’s all right. I’m glad you called me. I’m all the time 
getting off the main road. Well, we lined up for play again 
and I gave the ball to Koch our right half. He was topped 
with a bare yard gain and Dayton fans sent some more white 
breath into the atmosphere. Then I fell back on our old 
reliable. 

“Soft Heart” dug his toes into the hard earth and got set 
for a dash around left end. Dayton had a powerful hunch he 
was going to take the ball and when the pigskin was snapped 
back every eye was on Dahl. Gee! He hit two fellows who 
tried to tackle those driving legs and tossed them over on 
their backs! The third tackler got him, though, after Dahl 
had ripped off four yards. 


IME out! One of the fellows who had tried to stop “‘Soft 
Heart” was stretched out flat. I don’t know why, but the 
minute I saw this I let out a groan. And of course Dahl, 
picking himself up, elbowed his way in to where he could get 
a look. Apparently the Dayton bird was dead to the world. 
The referee, thinking the wind was knocked out of him, began 
to lift him up and down. But this didn’t bring him around. 
The Dayton coach came running out from the sidelines. He 
made a hasty examination, then stood up—grave-faced—and 
pushed the players back. 
“Better get this man to a hospital right away,” he said. 
Oh, boy! It took the starch out of all of us to see ’em carry- 
ing the limp form of their left end off the field. And that 
was one time Dahl didn’t have to say “I’m sorry.” The 
(Continued on page 58) 


carving knife and slashed through for nineteen yards 
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Saleratus—Super-Salesman 


HE Owl, the Animal, the Clown and several other 

members of the Clan and the Junior Class at 

Sweetwater Academy lay sprawled about on the 

steps of Recitation Hall, idly discussing the pros- 
pects for a winning football team, and watching the arrival of 
new boys, who, alighting from Hi Walden’s famous barge, 
hurriedly tugged their suitcases up the steps and into the 
building to register for the fall term, which commenced on the 
following day. 

“There! There he is!” cried the Owl, pointing at a florid, 
over-dressed boy, who seemed to be arguing with Hi about the 
price of his transportation. 

“There who is?” asked the Clown, languidly raising on one 
elbow. ‘“‘What’s all the fuss about?” 

“Why,” beamed the Owl, “It’s little bright-eyes, the guy 
who put the ‘pep’ in pepper and all that sort of thing. He’s 
going to be the life of the school for about two months, and 
then fade like the Animal’s pea-green knickers did last year. 
See that lump under his coat, it’s probably,” he added shrewdly 
“a sign he pinched over at the Junction and thinks he’s done 
something original.” 

“Huh,” snorted the Animal, who was captain of the foot- 
ball team,’”’ I don’t care what crimes he has committed, so 
long as he can play football. Looks as though he weighed a 
hundred and seventy,” he continued, as the new boy mounted 
the steps. 

“Say!” called the Clown. “What’s your name?” 

““S. Saltus Slater,” beamed the newcomer. 

“Whew,” whistled Antidote Jones, “‘some monicker, that. 
If you rise, Saleratus, as early as your name indicates, you'll 
never be late for chapel. 

“What's under your coat?” demanded the Owl. “It looks 
like a sign.” 

“Tt is,” replied S. Saltus, proudly exhibiting a weather- 
beaten board lettered “Henry L. Bryant, Undertaker.” 

“Hum,” mused the Owl, “‘I’m not superstitious, and never 
believe in signs, but something tells me ¢hat one is an indica- 
tion of trouble. If I were you I’d get rid of it before the 
Prof. in your dormitory spots it in your room.” 

“Say,” demanded the Animal, to whom all else was irrele- 
vant, “Can you play football?” 

“T played half-back on the high- 
school team,” beamed S. Saltus, “but 
I sha’n’t have time to try for the team 
this fall.” 

“Coming out for track?” asked 
the Clown politely. 

“ No!” 

* “Or baseball?” in- 
terrupted Slugger 
Mahan, hopefully. 

“Oh, no, nothing 
in athletics this 
year,” blandly re- 
plied S. Saltus. “I 
simply sha’n’t have 
time.” 

“Well, what in 
thunder will you do?’ 
asked Skeeter Robin- 
son, coxswain of the 
crew. 

“T’m a salesman, 
a super-salesman,” 
replied S. Saltus “I 
can sell anything.” 

“TIsn’t that nice,” 
mused the Owl 
sweetly. “Strut 
your stuff, kid, and see if you 
can sell me your suitcase 
for a dollar. I haven’t got a 
dollar, but if you’re real per- 
suasive we might arrange a 
series of notes.” 

“You're bright, aren’t 
you?” countered S. Saltus. 

“Really, I’m not,” denied the Owl, modestly. “It took me 
two years to find it out, though. I judge it will be consider- 
ably longer in your case.” 

S. Saltus grinned, picked up his suitcase and disappeared 
within the building, while the Clan settled back on the steps 
once more, in accord with the Animal’s growl, “Flat tire!” 

It did not take the school long, however, to discover that the 
Animal’s description of S. Saltus was all wrong. Instead 
of being a flat tire, S. Saltus was probably the most highly 
co-ordinated and developed super-salesman who had ever 
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graced the old school with a magnetic power of persuasion. 

Having thoughtfully secured before coming to Sweetwater, 
the agency for a large sporting goods manufacturer, almost at 
the start of the school year, he succeeded in selling the Athletic 
Association the equipment for the entire football squad, in- 
cidentally earning a commission of $50.00; but what was a 
greater cause for wonder among the student body was his 
success in disposing of worn suits to George, the old-clothes 
man, on a commission basis, at prices 50 per cent. above those 
formerly prevailing. 

And so, S. Saltus was in a fair way to become popular, as the 
school jogged its way through the lazy, hazy September days, 
for, although, he took no active interest in fall sports except in 
the selling of their paraphernalia, he was polite, contributed 
generously to the various athletic teams, and had an affable 
personality. 


O THE Animal, deep in the throes of the effort to build a 

football team with the worst backfield material Sweetwater 
had had in years, he was anathema, for S. Saltus stripped, 
tipped the gym scales at one hundred and sixty-eight, had the 
build of a Greek athlete, and was quick as a cat on his feet. 

“Just look at that going to waste,”’ growled the Animal sav- 
agely, as he and the Owl stood, late one afternoon, in the door- 
way and watched the compulsory gym class for new boys 
going through its exercises. 

“He'd make a peach of a halfback. Look at those muscles 
on Saleratus’ chest and legs. If he had any guts,’’ he added 
elegantly, “we could make a star out of him before the Hull 
game. He’s a flat tire, though, yellow!” 

“No, Animal,” mused the Owl thoughtfully, “‘I think you’re 
wrong. The trouble with that baby is, he’s so honestly in 
love with his ability as a super-salesman he hasn’t time for 
anything else.” 

“‘Fiddling around selling a lot of doodads when he might be 
of some use to the school,”’ growled the Animal in reply. 

“Well,” drawled the Owl, “‘you’ve got to admit he’s pretty 
good at it. Sold you that folding lamp, didn’t he?” 

“Yeh, he did and the blame thing exploded the first time I 
lighted it, and busted all the windows in my study.”’ 


“Wha-what-what do you mean, check?” stammered the Owl 


“But he sold it to you, didn’t he?” persisted the Owl. 

“He sure did.” 

“That’s just the trouble with him,” continued the Owl, as 
they walked down the steps and across the campus. “He’s 


been so blame successful selling things since he’s been here, ° 


he hasn’t time for anything else. He told Antidote he’d made 
$150.00 since school opened, and I guess he has. I wish I had,” 
he added wistfully. ‘Believe me I could use it this year.” 
“T’ve got a hundred stuck away in the savings bank you 
can have any time you say the word,” replied the Animal. 


“But, you old chump, you’d rather live on dried apples and 
water than let a friend help you.” 

“‘Well,” grinned the Owl, as he slipped the Animal’s arm 
from his shoulders, and ambled off, “you’ll have to admit 
they’d be swell feed.” 


NE evening, a week later, while the Animal was studying 
Ancient History with the diagrams of two new plays the 
team was to try the next afternoon on the desk before him, 
he heard stealthy steps on the landing outside his door which 
were followed by a muffled knock. 

“Come in!”’ he roared. 

The Owl slid quietly into the room, softly closing the door 
behind him. 

“Huh,” snorted the Animal, angry at the interruption. 
“Whatcha want, Owl? Can’t you see I’m studying?” 

“Yeh,” replied the Owl meekly. “Sure I see you’re study- 
ing new plays, but what use will they be without a good half- 
back to execute them?” 

“More truth than poetry in that,” admitted the Animal 
sadly. ‘‘What’s the big idea?”’ 

“Animal,” replied the Owl, peering knowingly at his friend 
through his thick spectacles. ‘‘You’ll have to admit it’s 
usually my gigantic brain that evolves the necessary stimulus 
for the momentum for this school to carry on successfully. 
I’m the person who conceives the brilliant, workable ideas?” 

“Sure, [ll admit anything, only don’t stand there spouting 
about yourself. Speak your piece, I’m busy.” { 

“Just you wait until you hear what I have to say,” replied 
the Owl collapsing into the easiest chair and hoisting his feet 
onto the table. 

“Guess I'll have to,”’ said the Animal with a sigh of resig- 
nation, “only please make it snappy.” 

“Well,” drawled the Owl, “when you hear my plan, you'll 
want to crown me with laurel.” 

“Or a brick.” 

**See here,” the Owl's feet hit the floor with a bang as he 
leaned forward and grinned amiably at his friend. ‘‘What you 
need to have a team this fall that will have a chance to win 
against Brown and Hull, is a halfback. You haven't got one!” 

“Right you are! Marvelous brain!” ejaculated the 
Animal sarcastically. ‘“‘Only where do I get one? There’s 
not one on the squad, and no material in school worth 
a hang, except that blame Saleratus, and he’s so busy 
being a super-salesman he’s out of the picture.” 

“Could you make a half- 
back out of him?’ 

“Sure, he had a peach of a 
‘rep’ at his high school last 
year. I looked him up and 
he was chosen all scholastic 
halfback of Cleveland by 
the newspapers almost with- 
out exception. The coach 
says withamonth’sintensive 
training he’d make good.” 

“Tll get him 
for you.” 

“How?” 

“Listen! You 
know that hun- 
dred acres of 
rocky pasture be- 
hind the gymthat 
runs up the side 
of Bird’s Hill?” 

“yest, 

“Well, I hap- 
pen to know the 
school wants badly to sell it. 
I was in the Head’s outer office 
“a this afternoon and heard him 

talking about it with one of the 
trustees. It’s useless for the 
school to attempt to build on, 
it’s so rocky, only fit pasture for 
goats; and the town, because it’s 
not used for school purposes, is laying the taxes on pretty thick.” 

“What’s all that got to do with getting Saleratus to play 
football?” 

“Oh, you’re really dense at times, Animal. 
you,” wailed the Owl. 

“Shut off the acting and get on,” snapped the Animal. 

“Don’t you see that so long as Saleratus is successful in 
selling anything he tackles, you, or the coach, or any one else, 
has no chance to persuade him to do his duty to the school by 
playing football. But,’’ he continued, ‘‘once somebody makes 
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“]’ma salesman, a super- 

salesman,” replied S. 

Saltus. ‘I can sell any- 
thing” 


a boob out of him on a sale and 
the whole school knows it, 
he’ll listen to reason. My plan 
is to get him interested in sell- 
ing that hundred acres of goat farm, by dangling the com- 
mission in front of him and it’s a big one, $1,000.00 I heard 
the Head say he’d be glad to pay.” 

“He wouldn’t be fool enough to think he could do it,” 
muttered the Animal. 

“Wait,” smiled the Owl. “It’s foolish, of course, but it 
can be made to sound plausible for I’ll steer him into H. B. 
Bronson, the big hotel man, who has a summer place outside 
Franklin, and who is there now on a late vacation. Bronson’s 
hotels are only located in small cities, but Saleratus will get 
excited and never think of that, and after Bronson has made 
a monkey out of him, the school will do the rest.” 

“Tt might work at that,” said the Animal dubiously. 
“Anyway, you have my permission to go ahead,” he added 
graciously. 

“Thanks,” replied the Owl sarcastically. “But what I 
need now is food. I’ve been thinking hard lately and it always 
makes me hungry. Got anything to eat?” 

“Nope, training.” 

“Blame the football season anyway,” said the Owl de- 
spondently. ‘All my friends are training; it’s the hungriest 
time of year for me.” 

“Come,” laughed the Animal, catching up his cap. “‘Let’s 
go over toGus’s. I'll buy you a couple of hot dogs and a sundae 
and I can drink ginger ale.” 


HE next afternoon the Owl forsook his duties as manager 

of the football team, much to the disgust of the squad 
whose troubles with ankle supporters, pads, and helmets were 
multiplied one hundred fold, but with the cares of state resting 
on his thin shoulders, he could have been found sprawled on 
the divan in S. Saltus Slater’s study, insidiously praising 
Saleratus’ salesmanship, and making himself generally pleas- 
ant, much to the mystification of that youth, whose acquain- 
tance with the Owl was most casual, and who, although he 
agreed cordially with the complimentary things the Owl had 
to say about his sales ability, looked upon the call as time 
wasted that he might have spent on working up a sales plan to 
foster a new line of sickly yellow slickers upon the unsuspecting 
school. 

“Gee,” said the Owl, finally untangling his long legs and 
struggling to his feet. “Gee,” he repeated regretfully, “if I 
had half your ability I know how I could make $1,000.00 as 
easy as anything. It’s no use, though, I couldn’t sell twenty- 
dollar gold pieces to a bank for a dollar.” 

More interested than in anything else his visitor had said, 
Saleratus pricked up his ears. ‘What’s that you say?” 

“Oh, nothing,” murmured the Owl. “TIt’s—it’s only 
something real good I got on to the other day. There’s a 
$1,000.00 commission in it if I could put it over, but of 
course, I can’t.” 

“What is it?” 

“No,” drawled the Owl thoughtfully. “I'll keep it to 
myself, but—”’ 

“Tell you what I’ll do,” said Saleratus briskly. “You tell 
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me about it, and if I put it over I'll give you 
ro per cent. of what I make.” 
“Fifteen,” said the Owl firmly. 


i \\\ NOS \ N “No, sir, ten, that’s the usual amount on such 

—~-_ eas \ a deal. Besides, I’ll do all the work, won’t I?” 
NAY A yo “Well,” hesitated the Owl. “Oh, all right, 

MA \ \ you hard-hearted business man.’”’ He peered 

m\ mysteriously about the 


study, explored the bed- 
room and closets and looked 
out the windows. 

“Come here,” he said, and 

-whispered for a few minutes 
whileSaleratus’ face beamed. 

When he finished they 
solemnly shook hands. 
“Guess I'll go over to the 
office with you,” said Sale- 
ratus. ‘I don’t doubt your 
word,” he added politely, 
“but on a deal of this size, 
it’s just as well to have all 
the facts straight.” 

They walked down the 
campus to the Administra- 
tion Building, Saleratus 
almost skipping in his eager- 
ness, while the Owl stalked 
thoughtfully beside him. 
When they reached the 
steps, the Owl veered off to- 
ward the cross walk to the 





“Guess you don’t need 
me,” he said, “‘and if the 
Head sees me he might re- 
member to bawl me out for 


” 


something. So long! 






= next day Sweetwater saw little of Saleratus, and that 
evening the Owl joyfully reported having seen him boarding 
the car for Franklin. Saleratus was missing the greater part 
of the two following days also, and when Antidote Jones told 
at a meeting of the Clan in Slippery Elm’s room, how he had 
met him on the afternoon of the third day on the state road 
before the gates of the Bronson Estate, red-faced and irritable, 
the Owl was acclaimed for having conceived a smart hit of 
strategy. 

The Owl, who lay on the divan on his back, his gangling 
legs in a seemingly hopeless tangle, smiled sweetly. “TI as- 
sume full credit for this,” he said modestly. “It only goes 
to show what my gigantic brain is capable of when I extend it.” 

“Tt may work,” replied Slippery. “If it does, we'll give you 
full credit, and as many flapjacks as you can eat at Gus’s, 
but most of your Schemes, Owl, have a reverse English that is 
anything but pleasant.” 

“‘Croaker,” said the Owl. “Just you wait and see. To- 
morrow we'll find out for sure and then, Oh! Boy!” he ex- 
claimed, his brain filled with the idea of unlimited flapjacks 
and the possibility of a. winning football team. The next 
morning as the Owl, with the Animal, came down the chapel 
steps they overtook Saleratus, glum and disconsolate. 

“How’s the real-estate business?” the Owl asked politely. 

“Huh,” grunted Saleratus. 

“Put over that deal with Bronson?” 

“Not yet,” replied Saleratus. ‘“ Bronson’s the hardest egg 
I ever tackled.” 

“Oh, you’re sure to sell him,” replied the Owl. “ Persever- 
ance, young man, is what does it,” he continued as he and the 
Animal turned away. 

“You see,” said the Owl, “ Animal, it’s a cinch. He’s made a 
bust of it as I knew he would, and what’s better, he’s sore as a 
crab. Never saw Saleratus down in the mouth before, did 
you? We've got him this time and won’t we rub it in. Just 
you wait. I’ve got another idea that’s a peach if I can put it 
over on him this afternoon, and I think I can. 

I owe that kid one for selling me a rotten 

slicker, almost fell to pieces the second time I ‘Zs 

wore it and what’s worse, he unloaded a lot 4 A 4 
of them on the preps. Saleratus’ success in ‘ t 4 Z 
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salesmanship is swelling his head. Now he’s 
got to the point where 
he sticks the preps with 
a lot of rotten slickers. 
Pretty rank, I call it.” 
“Maybe he didn’t 
know they were rotten.” 
“Of course, he did,” 
growled the Owl. “I 
showed him mine and 
he said he’d see what he 
could do about it, that’s 
all. He got ’em dirt 
cheap and stuck us good 
and plenty. I could 
have got a good one in 
Franklin for what I 
paid him. No, sir, 
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Animal, that guy has got it coming to him, and the sooner 
some one makes a monkey outer him the better for the school.” 

“T don’t believe he’s crooked,” replied the Animal, “‘and you 
better look out he don’t make a monkey out of you. He comes 
pretty near being the best business man who ever hit this 
place. What’s your new scheme?” 

“The radiator stunt.” 

“Ho! Ho!” roared the Animal. ‘Why, you poor fish, that’s 
se old it’s got whiskers. Hasn’t been worked successfully 
except on preps for at least three years. He’d see through it in 
a minute and make you look foolish. Remember, Saleratus is 
no dumbbell.” 

“That’s just what I’m counting on,” replied the Owl 
doggedly. ‘‘He’s a slick confidence man, that’s what he is, 
and you know a confidence man always falls for his own sort of 
stuff. Any money I can get out of him I’ll distribute among 
the preps he has stung.” 

‘All right! only be careful,” said the Animal. ‘ He’s more 
likely to sell you something you don’t want.” 

“You wait and see. Be at Gus’s to-night and I’ll show him 
up before the whole school.” 

“T will,” the Animal flung back over his shoulder, as he 
sprinted up the steps of Recitation Hall. 


HAT afternoon the Owl, wearing his new slicker, already 

cracked and gaping at several seams, and a youth from the 
Sweetwater Plumbing Co., clad in greasy overalls and carrying 
a miscellaneous lot of tools, called on Saleratus. 

“What you want?” he asked suspiciously from the depths 
of his armchair where he lounged poring over a treatise on 
“Putting the Punch in Salesmanship.” 

“Here!” he cried. ‘What you doing?” when the plumber 
at a nod from the Owl with a heavy wrench, attacked the 
radiator in the study. 

“Merely removing it,” replied the Owl sweetly. 

““What’s that you say?” exclaimed Saleratus, springing out 
of his chair. 

“Removing it,” said the Owl. “Get on with your work, 
Bill.” 

“You can’t do that!” 

““Can’t I?” replied the Owl, slipping off his coat and grabbing 
a wrench. 

“You just sit there comfortably and watch us; my grand- 
father was a plumber and they say I inherit his ability, and 
Bill here has studied the profession for three years.” 

“T don’t mean that,” said Saleratus. “I mean that radia- 
tor’s mine. You can’t take it out.” 

“‘Saleratus,” replied the Owl despairingly. ‘You may be a 
super-salesman, but you got a lot to learn about Sweetwater. 
Don’t you know I had this room last year and was assessed 
for this radiator when steam heat was put in? Suppose I had 
kept this room this year, and you had my room in West. 
They’re going to put steam heat in there this fall. Now if you 
had my room, and I had your room, which was miné, you’d 
have to pay the assessment in West on my room, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Here, hold on!” cried Saleratus desperately, ‘‘ You're 
full of assessments, and what do you mean if you had my 
room which was your room, and I had your room which I 
haven’t? Whatdya mean, anyhow?” 

“Oh! it’s so simple,” said the Owl calmly. “I thought 
you’d get it at once. What I mean is this. If I hadn’t moved, 
you’d have had to room in West and to pay the new heat 
assessment there wouldn’t you?” 

(Concluded on page 47) 















“You can’t do that,” exclaimed Saleratus 








BOYS’ LIFE 


My Cabin in the Wilds 


Being Another Adventure from 


*‘A Mountain Boyhood’’ 


T LAST that long-anticipated day dawned when 

my dream-cabin became a reality. High upon a 

shoulder of Twin Sister’s mountain, a thousand 

feet above the floor of the valley, where Parson 

Lamb’s ranch stood, overlooking the ruins of Kit Carson’s 

own cabin, I built it. Across the valley towered Long’s and its 

lofty neighbors, forty miles of snow-capped peaks were at my 

door yard, and beyond, toward the rising sun, hazy plains 

stretched away to the illimitable horizon. Between its craggy 

shoulder and the main body of the mountain, lay an unsus- 

pected, wedge-shaped valley, down which a little brook went 

gurgling. There ancient spruce and yellow pine and quaking 
aspens gfew in sheltered luxuriance. 

Silent Valley, I named it, though Peaceful or Hidden, or 
Happy, might have fitted it as well. About eighty years 
previously, as I calculated by the age of the new trees since 
sprung up, fire had burned over Silent Valley. Many of the 
fire-killed trees were still standing, sound to the heart. These 
solid, seasoned trunks I cut for the logs of my cabin walls. 

The Parson, almost as excitedly happy as I, lent me a team 
to drag them to the spot where the house was to stand. They 
were far too heavy for me to lift, so I had to roll them into 
place by an improvised system of skids. Construction was a 
toilsome work; I was not skillful at it, I handled my axe 
awkwardly, and squandered much energy in “lost motion.” 
But how I sang and shouted at the task! Never could Kit 
Carson nor any other pioneer have exulted at his building as I 
did! No wonder the deer paused in the aspen trails and peered 
timidly out from their leafy retreat in amazement! No wonder 
those sages, the mountain sheep, watched from the cliffs 
above with sharp, incredulous eyes. Never before had the 
ring of an axe echoed in Silent Valley! 

My cabin grew, as fast as young shoulders and eager hands 
could build it. Log walls, snugly chinked, and log rafters, 
boarded and sodded; two windows, “lazy” windows, we 
maligned them, because they lay down instead of standing, 
one sash above the other, and opened by sliding past each 
other. The few dollars I had saved from my original stake and 
made from the sale of hides, I spent, extravagantly, it seemed 
then, for boards to make a door and lay a floor. That lumber 
cost nine dollars per thousand feet on the job, and had to be 
hauled eleven miles from a local saw mill—an exorbitant price 
that made a lasting impression on my thrifty mind and left 
my old leather pouch flat. 

That same lumber sells to-day for fifty-two dollars per 
thousand! Shades of Kit Carson! How fortunate I lived near 
your time! Built-in furniture is nothing new; “we pioneers” 
always used it! From the odds and ends of planks Ieft from 
the door and floor, I built a wall seat, a chimney-corner, shelf 
cupboard, and a bunk. My scanty furnishings were all home- 
made—a rough, pine board table, which served for kitchen, 
dining and library purposes, and a bench which I always 
“saved,” using the floor before the hearth instead. Aunt 
Jane insisted on giving me a feather bed to put on the rough 
slats of my bunk, and some pieced quilts; I used my camp 
blankets for sheets. She gave me, too, a strip of old rag carpet 
she had brought from her Eastern home. 


HE crowning architectural feature of my mansion was 

the corner fireplace, raised of the native granite boulders. 
With what care I selected the stones, choosing 
those most richly encrusted with green lichens, 
fitting each into its place discarding many, rang- 
ing afar for others to take their place. Chimney 
building is a job for an artisan, and even then 
much of a gamble. Imagine my delight then, 
when the last stone in place, I built a fire on my 
hearth, and it roared like a furnace, and all the 
smoke went up, and out, the chimney! Later, the 
eddying winds sometimes shot prankishly down 
it and playfully chased the smoke back into the 
room, but this only blackened the stones, giving 
my fireplace an air of antiquity. 

My open fire was cook stove as well as heater. I added a 
Dutch oven, an iron pot with a heavy, deep-rimmed, tight- 
fitting iron lid, and a tin basin to my camping utensils. My 
furnishings were complete! 

Long evenings I sat on the floor before my hearth, dreaming. 
Sometimes I read, but the windy days outdoors, tramping and 
climbing, left me relaxcd and drowsy. I possessed, perhaps, 
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a dozen books; among them, “Treasure Island,”’ which I read 
over and over, with my door bolted. My imagination gave 
piratical significance to the sighing of the pine trees and the 
scampering of the pack rats over my roof. 

Yes, my dream-cabin was come true. There it stood on its 
lofty vantage, watching over me as I fared forth on my ex- 
plorations, waiting faithfully for my return, never reproaching 
me for my absence, its snug walls always ready to welcome me 
like sheltering arms, its quickly-blazing hearth cheering me 
like a warm, loving heart. So high was it perched, that I 
could see it, while on my excursions, from many miles away. 
It was a beacon to my wandering spirit, a compass and a guide 
to my wandering feet. 

From it, as my knowledge of woodcraft, which I came to 
know was nothing more than common sense and resourceful- 
ness applied to outdoor living, increased, I ranged further and 
further, into the wilder, more remote regions, which, except 
for an occasional trapper, no other white man had ever pene- 
trated. The country around my homestead, Long’s Peak, 
and the adjacent mountains, which have since been made a 
part of Rocky Mountain National Park, is itself exceptionally 
high and rugged. There, in a comparatively small area, are 
more than sixty peaks, over twelve thousand feet high, Long’s, 
of course, being over fourteen thousand feet. As the years 
passed my wanderings took me along the Continental Divide, 
from the Wyoming line at the north to the southern boundary 
of Colorado. 


HE vastness of the Rocky Mountains is beyond compre- 

hension—they sprawl the length of the continent. No one 
can hope to see all their beauty, all their grandeur and awe- 
someness, in a single lifetime. From the crest of the Divide, 
north, west, and south, stretches a world of rugged peaks. 
Range on range, tier on tier, like the waves of a solidified 
ocean in a Titantic storm; they roll away to the distant hori- 
zon shore. 

Always, as a boy, that compelling panorama fascinated me. 
On pleasant, sunny days, those rugged slopes, from a distance 
looked safe and plushy, for all the world like deerskin; the 
dark green canyons mysteriously beckoned to me, the myriad 




















As I burst upon the 
scene he dropped his 
axe and stared at me 


lakes sparkled knowingly, intimately, the swift brooks chat- 
tered incessantly, urging action, adventure. On stormy days, 
when violent winds swept over it and hid the heads of the 
peaks beneath the scuttling clouds, that overwhelming vista, 
with its tremendous, deep-gashed canyons, its towering, for- 
bidding cliffs, still challenged, even while it repelled me. 

To explore every mile, vertical and horizontal, of that un- 
charted sea of peaks! That was my boyish ambition! that 
was what led me westward, that was what lured me on and on! 
and my field of exploration was limitless—one peak conquered, 
there was always another just beyond, a little higher, a little 
harder, waiting’ to be climbed. The wilder the region, the 
greater was its fascination for me. No matter how difficult, 
how slow my progress, it never became tedious—there was 
always the unexpected, the mysterious, as a guarantee against 
monotony. 

Timberline always interested me and those vast, naked, 
plateaus above it never ceased to move me to wonder—miles 
and miles of great, granite desert, up-flung into space. The 
very tip-top of the world. I used to marvel that so much of the 
earth was waste. It was an everlasting enigma. 

Timberline was not all grotesque trees with bleak winds 
forever scourging them. In late summer, it was a veritable 
hanging garden. Sweet blue and pink forget-me-nots hid in 
the moss of its boulders, Edelweiss starred its stony trails, 
King’s crown, Alpine primrose, and many other flowers nodded 
a gracious welcome. 

And just below it, what a riot of bloom there was! I had 
learned, oft to my inconvenience, that the higher the altitude, 
the greater the precipitation. Around and just below timber- 
line are many lakes, and miles of marshy, boggy land. On 
those first winter excursions to the heights I marveled at the 
deep snow drifts banked in the heavy Engleman forests just 
below timberline. Long after the last white patch had melted 
or evaporated from the exposed slopes, these sheltered drifts 
would lie undiminished and when summer really came, they 
gave birth to scores of trickling rills. Vegetation sprung up 
in that moist, needle-mulched soil as luxuriant as any in the 
tropics. From the time the furry anemone lifted its lavender- 
blue petals above the dwindling snow patch, until the apples 
formed on the wild rose bushes and the Kinnikinic berries 
turned red, it was a continuous nosegay. Indian paint brush, 
marigolds, blue and white columbines as big as my hand and 
nearly as high as my head, fragile orchids, hiding their heads 
in the dusky dells, thousands of varieties, I never knew or 
learned. Some few I recognized as glorified cousins of my 
Kansas acquaintances. The dense, towering spruce forests 
sheltered them, conserved the moisture, and scattered their 
needles over their winter beds. 


N SPITE of the Parson’s experienced advice, on my first 

trips, boy-like, I ladened myself with blanket roll, cooking 
utensils and an unnecessary amount of food. I soon found, 
however, that besides tiring me early in the afternoon and 
robbing me of my zest for scenery, my pack limited the scope 
of my operations, for with it I did not dare attempt many 
precipitous slopes where a single slip might land 
me in eternity. I found too, that without it I 
could practically double the length of a day’s 
journey, and arrive at the end of it still fresh 
enough to enjoy things. So I soon simplified my 
camp equipment—camp fires took the place of 
blankets, a pocketful of raisins, a few shelled 
peanuts, some sweet chocolate bars, provided 
satisfying feasts. Eventually, when I became adept 
at snaring game, I made a spit of twigs and roasted 
them over hot coals. 

Sometimes this primitive method of camping 
was inconvenient but it was lots of fun. It was 
pioneering! What boy has not wished himself 
Robinson Crusoe? Somehow, in this way I retrieved 
that early frontier period, passed before my birth. 
So I met the challenge of the mountains, met what- 
ever emergencies that arose, with such resourceful- 
ness as I could muster, made my own way with 
what ingeniousness I possessed and lived off the 
land. Indians could do no more! 

Having given up my gun, I learned other, and 
for me, at least, more reliable methods of taking 
game for food. Setting snares was an intriguing 
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sport but when I did not have time for it, I resorted 


course there were days when neither of these 
methods succeeded, when the meal hour had to be 
postponed, while I whetted my appetite, rather 
superfluously, by more miles of tramping. I was 
surprised to find I could go foodless for several days 
and still have strength to plod ahead. 


. a 
to a more primitive method, stone-throwing. Of \ 


HE cottontail of the Rockies is the commonest 
and easiest source of meat, not only to the 
camper, but to his cannibalistic neighbors. He is a 
sort of universal food—a sort of staff of life to the 
animal world. But for him famine would stalk the 
big killers. Fortunately for himself and for his prey- 
ing foes, he is most prolific and holds his own, in 
numbers at least, despite man and beast. Occa- 
sionally some ravaging disease carries his kind off 
by the thousands—then starvation faces those 
dependent on him for food. The killers have to 
seek other hunting grounds, often far from their 
home range, and often they become gaunt and 
lank, driven to take desperate chances to save 
themselves from starvation and death. 

As you can easily imagine, it keeps Bunny Cotton- 
tail moving to outwit his many enemies. He has 
no briar patches in that rugged country, though 
the juniper thickets might serve as such, so he 
lives beneath the rocks, usually planning a front 
and a back door to his burrow. In this way he has 
a private exit when weasels or bob-cats make their 
uninvited visitations. A whole family of bunnies 
live in congested districts. 

Learning this, I usually set a number of snares in 
their runways, or at likely holes beneath the rocks. 
Part of the game of making Nature yield one a liv- 
ing is keeping an eye out at all times for possible 
food supplies. If a rabbit scurried across my path, 
I marked the spot of his refuge. If he dodged 
beneath a certain slab, I set my snare there. Then 
I poked about, hoping to scare him into the snare. 
I did not always succeed in this though, for my 
stick could not turn the corners of his burrow and 
he often appeared out of some other exit, laughing 
at my stupidity, no doubt. 

Sometimes, when very hungry, I tried smoking 
him out. The stone porch of his burrow usually 
sloped, so a small smudge started at its lower side 
would travel up-hill, into the tunnel. Mr. Rabbit, 
thinking the woods were on fire, would make a 
dash for the open and fall victim to the snare. But despite 
the fact that rabbits are credited with little wit, I have quite 
often had them nose aside my traps and escape. 


OTTON TAILS I found up to eight or nine thousand feet 
but even higher I ran across their cousin, the snow-shoe. 
He quite excelled me in manipulating his ‘‘webs’’—his tre- 
mendous hind feet with long, claw-like toes, covered with stiff, 
and I judged, waterproof hairs. He made his way nimbly 
over the soft, deep snow, while on my webs I often floundered 
and fell. Like the ptarmigan and weasel, he too changed to a 
white coat for winter. In the spring, he was bluish, though 
underneath he still retained his arctic snowiness. In the fall, 
with good taste and a sense of the fitness of things, he put on a 
tan coat, and then, as the winter snows began to drift, he once 
more donned his ermine robes. 

Grouse were plentiful, except during the winter months. 
Usually I found them between six thousand and nine thousand 
feet altitude, but as the fall coloring painted the mountain 
slopes, and the juniper berries ripened, they moved to the 
higher, exposed wind-swept cliffs. Above timberline were the 
ptarmigan, always easy targets for a well-aimed stone. 

Rabbits, grouse, and ptarmigan, were all available and filling, 
but the most abundant and most easily caught food in all the 
Rockies at that time were the mountain trout. When I was a 
boy, every stream, even as far down as the plains, was alive 
with them. Like salmon, they swam upstream till they came 
to rapids or cataracts which they could not leap. Those in the 
lakes were exceptionally large, but too well-fed to be interested 
in my bait. 

In the valleys were deep pools made by beavers’ dams and 
in these the trout “holed up” for the winter. Fishing through 
the ice was common sport years ago. I remember one of Jim 
Oss’s neighbors brought a mess of trout to him when he gave 
his homesteading dance in January. With fish so abundant 
and unwary, and fisherman few, fishing was easy. It took me 
only five or ten minutes to catch all the trout I could use. 
Usually a few feet of line, a hook, and a willow or aspen rod, 
was all I found necessary. Sometimes I used bait—grass- 
hoppers, bugs or worms. 

Campfire cooking is an art, comparatively primitive and 
elementary, but it requires experience and intelligence to 
master. Like most accomplishments worth learning, it takes 
application, and a world of patience. Since I did not carry 
any utensils with me, I invariably roasted or broiled the game 
I cooked, using hot rocks like-the Indians. I heated stones in 
my camp fire, dug a shallow hole, and when the stones were 
hot, lined it with them, then put in my meat, covering it with 
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No wonder those sages, the mountain sheep, watched 
Never 
before had the ring of an axe echoed through Silent Valley! 


from the cliffs above with sharp, incredulous eyes. 


a hot.flat stone. From time to time, I renewed the cooled 
first stones for fresh ones, hot from the fire. Sometimes I 
intensified the heat of my “‘fireless” by covering its top with 
moss or pine needles. 

If I decided to broil my bunny or grouse, I got out my short 
fishing line, and tied one end of it to a limb of a tree or to a 
tripod which I made by fastening three poles together, and 
setting them over the fire. The other end I fastened to a 
green stick, three or four feet long, which I skewered into the 
meat. Then I gave my “broiler” a spin which wound up the 
line. When it was twisted tight, it reversed itself, unwinding, 
and so revolving my cookery, exposing all sides to the fire. 
Of course, it gradually lost its spin, then I gave it another 
twirl. Given plenty of time, over a slow fire of glowing coals, 
my bird would be done to a Queen’s taste—a much too delicious 
dish to waste on any king! 

During dry, warm weather, I raked pine or spruce needles 
together for a bed, but in the winter I used green pine or spruce 
boughs, putting heavy, coarse ones on the bottom, planting 
their butt ends deep into the snow. Upon these I placed 
smaller twigs, which gave “spring” to my couch, and finally I 
tufted it with the soft, tender tips of the branches. Never 
have I rested better on mahogany beds than I did on such 
pungent bunks!’ Lying there, physically weary, mentally 
relaxed, drowsily gazing into my campfire, I lived over the 
day’s adventures, and would not have changed places with 
any man alive! 


FOUND making camp in temperate weather was no task at 

all. It was when it was cold or wet that the real test of my 
woodcraft came. I learned that the first requisite in camp- 
making was the selection of a suitable camp site. It had to be 
chosen with thought of the accessibility to fuel'and water. 
It had to be sheltered from the wind which was not always 
easy to manage in high altitudes, for though the prevailing 
winter wind in the Rockies hlows from the West, it swirls 
and eddies in the cannons, coming from most unexpected and 
unwelcome directions and often from all points of the compass 
in turn. Usually ready-made camps, overhanging cliffs, were 
available. When they were not, my ingenuity rose to the 
occasion and I thatched together twigs of willow or birch, or 
even spruce or pine, though the latter were stiffer and more 
difficult to fit tightly together. Beginning at the bottom, I 
worked upward, lapping each successive layer over the one 
beneath, as in laying shingles, and pointing the tips of the 
leaves or needles downward, so they would shed water. 

Sometimes I had difficulty in starting my fire. If there had 
been daily showers for weeks, and the needles and dead wood, 
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as well as the ground itself, were soaked, or if in 
winter the down wood were buried beneath snow 
and the dead limbs of standing trees difficult to 
break off, it was a discouraging task. Sometimes 
after what seemed like eons of struggling, I would 
get a sickly little flame flickering, when, puif! 
along would come a blast of wind and smother it 
out with wet snow. 

I did learn ev entually that pitch knots were so 
rich in gum or resin that” they would always catch 
fire, and so I shaved off splinters with my trusty 
hunting knife and used them for tinder. One 
night as I lighted a candle in my cabin, it came to 
me that a piece of it would be handy to tuck in my 
pocket for emergencies. Ever afterwards I carried 
several short-burned-down ends along on my excur- 
sions. I discovered that “one of these stubs, set 
solidly on the ground and lighted, would start my 
fire under the most adverse conditions. But for 
them I would have had many a cold camp. 

I had read of the Esquimaux igloos and I tned to 
make them. But the snow at hand in my moun- 
tains was never packed hard enough to freeze solid; 
so building blocks could be cut from it. It is blown 
about and drifted too much. I did get an idea 
from “Buck” in Jack London’s “Call of the Wild” 
that I adopted. On winter explorations I always 
carried snow-shoes, even though not compelled to 
wear them at the outset. These made handy 
shovels. When ready to make camp I selected a 
snow drift three or four feet deep, and with my web- 
shovel dug a triangular hole, about seven feet long 
on each side. In the angles furthest from the 
wind, I built my fire. It soon assisted me in en- 
larging the corner. Opposite it, I roofed over my 
dug-out with dead limbs, thatching them with green 
boughs, and finally heaping the excavated snow 
over all. I had a practically wind-proof nest which 
a little fire would keep snug and warm. True I had 
to fire up frequently throughout the night, for a big 
blaze is too hot in a snow-hole, but I soon learned 
to rouse up, put on more fuel, and drop back to 
sleep, all in a few minutes. 






ple the smoke nuisance in my early dug-outs 
was terrible. Pittsburgh had nothing on me! 
Many a morning I crawled out, smelling like a 
smoked ham, my eyes smarting, my throat sore 
and dry. Years later, my rambles led me to Mesa 
Verde and the Kivas of the cliff-dwellers. Those 
primitive peoples built fires deep underground, with no 
chimneys or flues to conduct the smoke outside. They in- 
geniously constructed cold air passages down to the floor of 
the Kivas near the fire-bowl. These fed the fires fresh air, 
causing the smoke to rise steadily and pass out through a 
small aperture in the roof. I tried this, and to my delight, 
found it rid me of the strangling plague. 

I had discarded my gun but my camera was with me always. 
Frequent dashing showers are common in the mountains. 
Often, too, I had to cross swollen streams, and sometimes got a 
ducking in transit. Matches, salt and camera plates were 
ruined by wetting, so I had to contrive a water-proof carrier. 

I hit upon a light rubber blanket, which added practically 
no pounds or bulk to my pack, and in it wrapped my perish- 
ables. It saved them more often than not, but even it could 
not protect them in some predicaments. 

There was no month of the year I didn’t camp out. Natur- 
ally I was caught in many kinds of weather. In severe storms 
I learned to stick close to camp, lying low and waiting for the 
furies to relent. In the early days, as in my first camp, I 
attempted to return home at once, but traveling over the soft, 
yielding snow, only sapped my strength and got me nowhere. 
I learned that by remaining inactive by my camp fire, I con- 
served both food and energy and had a far better chance to 
reach the shelter of my cabin without mishap. 

Being young and inexperienced, I was the recipient of much 
free advice, the most common being warnings about the immi- 
nent weather or the oncoming winter. Most of these prognos- 
ticators used the cone-storing squirrels or the beaver, working 
busily on their dams and houses, as barometers. But I found 
the old adage that only fools and newcomers could forecast 
weather to hold true in the mountains. I got so I didn’t believe 
in signs. I saw the squirrels and the beaver make preparation 
for winter every fall. I took each day, with its vagaries, as it 
came and made the best of it. 

Returning from one of my mid-winter trips to the wilds 
one day, I coasted down a very steep slope and shot out of the 
woods into a little clearing—a snug log cabin stood there, 
buried in snow up to its eyes. In a snow trench, not far from 
the door, an old trapper was chopping wood. As I burst upon 
the scene he dropped his axe and stared at me. Then he found 
words: 

“See all fools ain’t dead yit,” he observed with a grin. 
Then, as I started on he yelled after me, 

‘But I bet they soon will be!” 

So I spent the days of my boyhood—tramping, climbing, 
exploring! Was ever mortal so fortunate as I in the realization 
of his dreams? Was ever lad so happy? 
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PART II 


INTHROP BARCLAY’S assertion that the 

oiling system of the Gray Goose’s power 

plant had gone wrong proved to be true when 

they all turned out and investigated the driv- 
ing mechanism. A circulating pipe had jarred in two, and 
only Win’s prompt action in shutting off the motor and 
making a landing had saved them from losing their entire 
oil supply. 

It was in troubles of this kind that Henry Mansur’s 
mechanical gifts enabled him to rise and shine. Win had 
been thoughtful enough to include a good field repair kit in 
the plane’s equipment, and Henry wrestled out of his encum- 
bering leather coat and set to work on the broken copper tube. 
Since the break had occurred in an awkward place, he had 
to do a good bit of dismantling before he could get at it; and 
though Win and Darby helped as they could, a full hour 
was consumed in making the repairs. 

By this time the cloud lid had lifted from the gorge-like 
valley and the sun was shining again, proving that the ele- 
mental turmoil they had wrestled with was only a passing 
summer storm. While Henry was replacing the motor parts 
he had been obliged to remove, Win looked the situation over 
with a critical eye. 

The prospect was not very hopeful. The gorge into which 
the plane had settled appeared to be merely a park-like open- 
ing in a deep canyon through which the mountain torrent 
had worn its way. It was not over a mile long from beginning 
to end, and its width in the widest part was possibly something 
more than half of that distance. On either bank of the stream 
the sides of the gorge rose in thickly wooded slopes at a fairly 
steep angle to the foot of an escarpment of gray cliffs; the 
cliffs themselves rising sheer and roughly perpendicular in 
heights varying from fifty to two hundred feet or more. 

“What do you think about it, Win?” Darby asked. 

“To tell the plain truth, it looks pretty dubious. This 
slit is so narrow that I’m afraid I daren’t try to spiral for 
altitude. “And to climb out of here on a straightaway will 
mean that the ship will have to rise—what would you sz;? 
seven or eight hundred feet vertical in going a scant half- 
mile?” 

* All of that and perhaps more,”’ Darby estimated. 
““You know the machine: will it do it?” 

Win shook his head. “It looks mighty doubtful, but we’ll 
try it; we’ve got to try it. There is nothing else to do.” 

Henry announced that the oiling system was once more in 


Then: 


commission, and with the motor started they all piled in and 

the trial was made. It began to be a failure almost at once. 

The take-off runway was so short and bumpy that the plane 

barely cleared the obstructions at the end of it; and though 

Win did his best to zoom, the rise was sluggish, not reaching 
the level of the foot of the cliffs at the upper end 
of the gorge when he turned to avoid crashing. 


“TSE turn itself was a hair-raising hazard; there 

was no room to make it any less; and 

in the banking and righting and straight- 

ening out, so much of the hard-gained 

altitude was lost that a seasoned pilot 

would have known at once that 

the attempt to climb out was 

foredoomed to 
failure. 

But Win had 
the courage of his 
inexperience, and 
it was not until 
he had raced the 
plane back and 
forth in the 
pocket-like gorge 
half adozen 





stones was the body of a man 


times, making the reverse turns at the ends each time by the 
narrowest possible margins, that he gave it up and made a 
second landing in the one little patch of level ground at the 
lower extremity of the pocket. 

Up to this time they had not been taking their dilemma 
too seriously; but now the real magnitude of the situation 
began to make itself apparent. They had no idea where they 
were, or how far they had been carried on the wings of the 
storm. And it was now past noon and they had had nothing to 
eat. Win called acouncil of war 

““We seem to be up against it good and hard, and I guess 
I’m the goat,” he confessed. ‘I ought to have chanced it 
and tried to make a landing when we saw the storm coming.”’ 

Neither Darby nor Henry would let him shoulder the blame 
that way. 

“‘Nothing like that,” they both protested; and Darby added: 
“‘You did what seemed best at the time; and as to that, you 
didn’t have time to do much of anything. So far as that goes, 
we all ought to be mighty glad that it’s no worse; that we are 
all alive and kicking. Can you give any sort-of a guess as to 
how far this trap canyon is from civilization?” 

“Not the ghost of a guess. The last town we passed on 
Wind River was Dubois, but that doesn’t mean anything.” 


T THIS, Henry broke in. 

“T’ve dug up a notion, Win. We’ve proved that the 
plane won’t climb out of this hole with three of us aboard. 
Suppose you try it alone.” L 

“Huh! What good would that do?” 

“If you get the ship out and find a landing place somewhere 
on top of the cliffs, Darb and I can climb out afoot and join 
you.” 

Win scanned the cliff lines on both sides of the gorge with a 
speculative eye. 

“You’d have a job to find a place where you could 
climb out,” he objected. “What do you think about it, 
Darb?”’ 

“Sure we can make it,” was the ready agreement. “‘There’ll 
be a crevice or a gulch head somewhere where we can crawl 
up. Henny’s right. If you can get out with the plane, go to 
it, and we'll do the mountain sheep act.”’ 

Win hesitated. “I hate to do anything that will scatter 
us,” he demurred. ‘But if you say so, we'll try it.” And 
with that, he climbed into his seat and gave the motor the 







The thing lying upon the heaps of broken 


gun when Darby and Henry linked hands and tugged at the 

propeller to turn it over. 

This time the smart ship, relieved of the extra load, got away 
to a good start and began to ascend rapidly. Darby and 
Henry stood back and watched it. By the time it reached the 
upper end of the pocket it was almost even with the top of the 
cliff line and the turn was made without hazard. A half 
minute later the plane shot out of sight beyond the summit of 
the rocky barrier, though they could still hear faintly the 
drumming of its motor. 

“Well,”’ said Henry, “‘I suppose we may as well be trying to 
find a place where we can chimney out. Win has made it all 
right.” 

“Wait,” Darby cut in. 
of the gash he is going to find a landing place.’ 

“That’s a fact,’’ Henry acknowledged; “I hadn’t thought of 
that. We sure don’t want to climb out on the wrong side of 
things.” 

They waited fifteen or twenty minutes, during which inter- 
val they frequently lost the sound of the plane’s motor—a 
pretty sure indication that Win was making a wide circuit 
in search of a landing place. At the end of the waiting interval 
they were more than astonished to see the Gray Goose appear 
at the head of the gorge to come coasting down to its original 
landing place beside them. 

““What’s the matter?” Darby inquired, as they ran to 
overtake the bouncing machine to brake it to a stand 
before it should run into anything. ‘‘Something broke 
loose again?” 

Win pulled off his goggles and clambered out, 
saying: 

“No; it isn’t the machinery this time; it’s this wild 
and woolly wilderness: mountains thickly wooded 
everywhere and no place anywhere near where I could 
make a landing. Or if there is, I didn’t find it.” 

“So3” said Darby. “Then that’s that. Any in- 
habitants?” 

“Not a sign of any—so far as I could see; nothing 
but mountains and woods and woods and mountains.” 

While they were talking Henry stooped to look under the 

upturned nose of the plane. 

“‘Shucks!’’ he exclaimed, “that oil pipe is leaking again! 
I’m not half as good a tinkerer as I thought I was. Let me 
have your repair kit again, Win.” 


“We don’t know yet on which side 


’ 


NCE more the tinkering job was gone through with and’ 

another hour was wasted. By this time all three of the 
voyagers were realizing that they had missed a meal, and the 
situation, as Win remarked, was becoming decidedly binding. 
As they worked they determined upon another expedient. 
The plane had proved its ability to rise out of the trap with one 
person in it, and though it wouldn’t carry three, perhaps it 
would carry two. 

“‘That’s the idea!’’ Darby exclaimed, when the possibility 
had been broached. ‘‘ You take Henry, and if you can get out 
with him, just keep on going until you can find a safe place 
where you can land and leave him. Then you can come back 
and get me.” 

“That looks all right on the face of it,’’ Wim admitted, 
“but there’s a chance about it that I don’t like to take. 
I might. have to go twenty or thirty miles before I could 
find a ranch and a landing place in this howling wilderness, 
and if I should do that, I’m not so dead sure I could find 
the way back here. In that case, you’d be left in a pretty 
bad fix, Darb.” 

Darby laughed at this. ‘‘I wasn’t raised in the woods to be 
scared by an owl,” he retorted. “If you can get out with 
Henry, you do it, and never mind about me. I'll chance your 
finding the way back.”’ 

Henry Mansur looked up from his soldering job. 

“That’s right, you two; just go ahead and fix it up any way 
you want to. But if anybody’s going to be left behind, I’m 
the candidate and don’t you fail to remember it.” 

This brought on more talk, as a matter of course; and in 
the end, Henry, who could be as stubborn as a mule when it 
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came to letting somebody else make sacrifices to spare him, 
won out; so it was finally agreed that Darby was to go with 
Win in the two-man trial. 


ITH everything shipshape again, the motor was started 

and Darby climbed into the after cockpit and buckled 
himself into the safety-belt. “All set!” he called out, and with 
a farewell yell to Henry the two-man attempt was begun. 
Henry sat on a flat stone and watched the flight. The Gray 
Goose made a fair get-away and for a minute or twoit looked as 
if the two-man experiment was going to be a success. But at 
the head of the gorge, instead of topping the cliffs the plane 
made a pretty hazardous turn, losing height considerably. 

Henry shaded his eyes from the sun and marked Win’s 
efforts to regain the lost altitude in the race down-canyon. 
It was only partly successful; and after three of the perilous 
reverse turns had been made, in one of which the plane’s 
landing gear actually swept through the slope tree-tops, the 
attempt was given up and for the third time the Gray Goose 
coasted to a landing in the only place there was for it to land— 
the little intervale beside the stream at the lower end of the 
gorge. 

“Well, that’s that,” Darby remarked, as he freed himself 
from his strappings. ‘‘The ship will climb out with one person 
and she won’t do it with two. What’s the next thing on the 
docket?” 

Win had already taken up one hole in his belt to atone for 
the missed midday meal, and now he took up another. 

“We seem to be in for it up to our necks,” he lamented. 
“I’ve reached the end of my rope. I know now how a rat 
feels when the trap door shuts behind him.” 

This time the suggestion of a new expedient came from 
Henry. 

“You can get out by yourself, Win: you go to it, and Darb 
and I will hoof it. We can walk out and get somewhere, some 
time.” 

“Ves; I think I see myself doing anything like that!” Win 
snorted. “If there is going to be a walking match, we'll all 
make it together.” 

“But the plane,” Darby objected. ‘You don’t want to 
leave it here.” 

“I’m not worrying about the plane, just now. It will stay 
here all right until I can come back for it. Food is the main 
thing at this present moment. I’d take the plane and go out 
after provisions if I were enough of a navigator to plot my 
course and be sure of finding the way 
back. But I’m not, so that settles it. 
Let’s get a move. We’re hungry now, 
but I expect we are due to be a lot 
hungrier before we find the next meal.” 4 


ORTUNATELY, the plane’s com- 

pass was detachable, so they took it 
along, together with an electric flashlight 
which was a part of the equipment and 
Win’s excellent field-glass. These were 
the only things they attempted to carry, 
besides the clothes they stood in. Indeed, 
as to the clothes, Win and Henry would 
have left their leather aviation coats 
behind as being too hot to tramp in if 
Darby hadn’t overpersuaded them. 

“No,” he urged, “we'd better hang 
on to the coats. We may have to camp 
out before we are through with this, 
and since we haven’t any blankets we'll 
need all the clothes we’ve got.” 

Inasmuch as the first thing to do was 
to find some practicable path out of the 
trap gorge, they struck out up-stream, 
tramping in single file with Darby in the 
lead. Before they had gone very far 
they came to the mouth of a side ravine 
with a small stream of water in it and 
stopped to reconnoiter. Darby pointed 
up to a break in the cliffs far above which 
was apparently at the head of this ravine. 

“T believe that is our best show for a 
climb-out,” he said. “Suppose we try 
mm?” 

Accordingly, they turned at right angles 
to the canyon stream and began to climb 
in the gulch of the little creek. It as- 
cended sharply for three or four hundred 
feet and was quite steep and narrow for 
that distance. But above that elevation 
it widened into a forested flat forming a 
level step or bench on the side of the 
slope. 

It was in the middle of this bench that 
they came upon a thing that needed ex- 
plaining. Though the forest through 
which they had been ascending was 
evidently primeval, with nothing te 
show that they were not the first human 
beings to penetrate it, it was perfectly 
apparent that there had once been a 
wagon road on the bench. True, it was 


1926 


Once more the tinkering job was gone through 


overgrown with little young conifers—a thicket of them— 
but there was the groove-like clearing to show for itself 
with some of the stumps where trees had been cut down. 

“This looks a bit hopeful,”” Darby commented. “If there 
was a road here at some time it must have led somewhere. 
Which way shall we follow it?” 

Win laughed. ‘When in doubt, turn to the right,” he said. 
“Tf it proves to be the wrong, we can come back and go the 
other way.” 

Since it was a toss-up either way, they took the right-hand 
turn, and before they had gone a hundred yards the road 
mystery was partly explained. At a turn made by the road 
builders to avoid a huge mass of rock which had at some time 
fallen from the cliffs above they stopped in astonishment. 
In an opening too small to have been noted as they were racing 
back and forth in the airplane stood a well-built log cabin, with 
a generous stone chimney and a lean-to shed at the back. 
And in the surrounding forest edges there were a number of 
smaller cabins. 

“Would you look at this—a whole settlement!’’ Win ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘Wouldn’t that jar you?” 


UT the jarring thing came a little later, and upon a closer 

view. The settlement, if that were what it was, was entirely 
deserted, and it had been so for a long time, to judge by the 
growth of weeds and tiny seedling trees extending fairly up to 
the doorways. More than this, the windows of the larger 
cabin were securely boarded up, and its door was fastened by a 
padlock. 

Henry Mansur stepped to the door and began to examine 
the padlock. ‘See here a minute,” he called; and when the 
others joined him: “This lock is brand new—looks as if it had 
just come out of the store. That doesn’t jibe with the other 
signs does it?’ 

Darby went to one of the windows and put an eye to a crack 
between the covering boards. 

““Come and take a look in here,” he said. ‘“‘The queerest 
mystery of all is inside.” 

When Win and Henry applied their eyes to the crack they 


saw the ‘‘mystery.” Ona rough slab table or counter running 


across the main room of the cabin lay an object about six feet 
long shrouded with a canvas tarpaulin; an object that was 
gruesomely suggestive of a human body laid out on the counter 
and covered with a pall. Win started back with a shocked 
exclamation. 





and another hour was wasted 
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“Great grief!” he gasped, “‘is it—is it a dead man?” 

Darby stepped out upon the little clearing in front of the 
cabin, where he presently found what he was looking for. 

“‘Here is how the thing in there—whatever it is—got here,” 
he announced, pointing to a set of hoof marks and wagon 
tracks at ‘his feet. “I’m no Sherlock Holmes, but it doesn’t 
need one to tell that these tracks are mighty fresh. Might 
have been made yesterday or the day before, don’t you think?”’ 

Win, squatting to look at the wheel prints, sat back upon his 
heels. 

“Fellows,” he said soberly, I'll say we’ve struck something 
mighty. queer, if you should ask me. Here are some cabins 
that, by all the signs, haven’t been occupied for a long time; 
and yet a wagon has been here within a day or so, and there’s a 
thing behind that locked door, fastened in with a new padlock, 
that stacks up pretty awfully like a dead man. Let’s go and 
take another look.”’ 

A second peep through the crack in the window boarding 
seemed fully to confirm the gruesome suggestion. The outline 
of the thing on the counter was now even more startlingly like 
that which would be made by a human body. There was’ an 
elevation of the canvas-where the head would be; a swelling 
for the chest and body; and a tent-like lifting of the canvas 
at the feet. 

Darby was the first to speak. 

“T know we all want to get out of here as quickly as we 
can,” he said, ‘‘ but if there has been a murder—” 

Win turned to the padlocked door. 

“You are perfectly right, Darb,” he agreed. ‘“We’ve got to 
break in and find out all-we can about that thing in there. 
We can’t just say. it’s none of our business and go off and 
leave it that way. If it’s a murder, the very least we can do is 
to carry the news of it out to civilization. Come on and let’s 
have it over with.” 


AVING no tools to work with, the iocked door of the cabin 

bafiled them until Henry, searching in a shed that had 
evidently been used as a blacksmith shop, found a rusty pick 
head, or rather half of one. With this for a “jimmy” they 
drew one of the hasp staples and the door swung open. 

With an entrance thus secured they still didn’t rush in too 
eagerly. In the better light afforded by the open door the 
thing on the long counter looked even more like the draped 
and motionless body of a man. It was Darby who led the 
way in, with Win and Henry following him. Stepping softly 
he lifted a corner of the canvas covering 
and turned it down. As he did so, Win 
gave a whoop of laughter and fell back 
against the cabin wall, holding his sides 
and choking with mirth. 

What had figured as the head of the 
“dead man” proved to be a couple of 
canvassed hams, bearing the printed 
advertisement of a well-known packing 
house; his body was two sacks of flour 
and one of potatoes; sundry cans of 
vegetables and fruit and some sides of 
bacon, one of which had been cut into, 
answered for the legs; and the tent-like 
protuberance at the feet was another and 
smaller pile of the canned foods. 

“Who was it said he wasn’t brought up 
in the woods. to be scared by an owl?” 
Win gurgled between gasps; adding imme- 
diately: ‘‘But I'll take that back. I’d 
have sworn it was a dead man.” 

Darby was staring soberly at the un- 
covered cache of provisions. 

“That is all right, Win, but the mystery 
is with us yet,” he asserted. ‘Who is 
stocking up this bunch of deserted cabins? 
And what for?” 

Win did not attempt to answer either 
question. He was diving into an inner 
pocket from which he produced a small 
rollof bank-notes. Peeling a-bill from the 
roll, he placed it upon the counter and 
weighted it with one of the cans of food. 

“That’s to pay for our much-belated 
dinner,” he announced. “Wild horses 
couldn’t, drag me away from this pile 
of good things to eat until I’ve had some- 
thing to fill up the aching voids. Henny, 
you cooked some mighty good meals last 
summer on the electric stove in the galley 
of the old Cuttlefish. Now we are going 
to see what you can do in an old-fashioned 
fireplace after we build a fire for you.’’ 

Henry was the only one whe raised any 
question about taking the provisions, 
even though they were to be paid for by 
the money Win had put on the counter; 
but Darby said: 

“Don’t you worry about that, Henry. 
‘Help yourself at need’ is woodsman’s law 
everywhere. If the owners of this stuff 
were here, and are like most woodsmen 
and prospectors, they’d feed us and 
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wouldn’t take any pay for it; they’d probably be insulted if we 
offered to pay. Win, if you'll make a fire, I’ll peel some spuds 
and cut a few slices of this good bacon. We'll have at least 
one square meal before we hit the trail—and call it the very 
best of luck, at that.” 

While the preparations were making, Henry, always quietly 
investigative, climbed over the counter to rummage in the open 
space behind it. From the counter and the shelves on the 
wall behind it, it was evident that the cabin had once served 
as a storeroom, and this conclusion was confirmed by the 
discovery of a money drawer,—empty, of course,—a few sheets 
of coarse wrapping paper and a half-used ball of twine. 


UT the most curious development in the behind-the- 

counter rummaging was a number of filled sacks at the 
back of the open space; these, too, shrouded by a canvas 
covering that looked as if it might have been part of the tilt 
of an old-fashioned wagon. Henry knelt and opened a tiny 
hole in the corner of one of the sacks and a 
few grains of rice trickled out. 

“Hey! see here, you fellows,” he called; 
and Win came from his fire-building, and 
Darby from his potato-peeling, to look over 
the counter. 

“What have you found now?” Darby 
asked. 

“Rice; all of these sacks are filled with 
rice. Why, there’s enough here to feed 
an army!” 

“Huh!” said Win; “it would have to be a 
Chinese army, wouldn’t it? Another little 
mystery—and I’m a lot too hungry to 
make any more guesses. Got your potatoes and bacon 
ready, Darby? If you have, let’s fry and eat. Come 
along, Henny.” 

A little later, sitting on the doorstep of the cabin of 

Mstery, they made a square meal on the bacon and 
potatoes, and the pan bread Henry had baked in a 
skillet which went with the fireplace; and with their hunger 
satisfied they took note of the time. What with one thing and 
another, they found they had used up a good half of the after- 
noon and the sun was already dipping toward the high-lifted 
horizon which was the summit of the Western cliffs. Win got 
up and let out the two famine holes in his belt. 

‘“* A-a-ah!” he breathed; “now I feel more like a man! Never 
would make much of a soldier, I’m afraid—not if I should have 
to fight on an empty tummy.” Then: “If we’re going to 
climb out of this canyon before dark, I suppose we’d better be 
rambling.” 

Darby nodded and threw in @ suggestion. 

“That money you left on the counter, Win; it will pay for a 
lot more food than we’ve eaten. I think we'll be justified in 
taking a snack with us. There is no telling how long it is going 
to take us to walk out to our next meal.” 

“Wise old guy!” laughed Win; “trust you to take the long 
look ahead. We'll trespass yet a little further upon the hos- 
pitality of our unknown benefactors.” 

It was after they had gone in to put the hearth fire out, and 
to make up a small pack of necessary food, that the huge stock 
of rice gave another prod to their curiosity. 

“This rice harvest puzzles me,” Win remarked, kicking the 
sacks with an investigative toe. ‘‘What in the name of com- 
mon sense can anybody want with this much rice out here in 
this wilderness?” 

For a moment or two Darby was thoughtful. » Then he said. 
“ About how long were we in the grip of that storm, Win?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; it might have been an hour or more. I 
was too busy to pay any attention to the time.” 

“‘ And how far could we have blown and flown in an hour?” 

“T’d have to make a wild guess at that: say anything from a 
hundred to a hundred and fifty miles, maybe. What are you 
driving at?” 

“The maybe-so reason for this rice. I’m remembering 
something I heard about a month ago one day when I was in 
Casper. Some men were talking about the new immigration 
law, and one of them said that a good many aliens—Chinese 
and others—were being brought in over the Canadian border.” 

“Nothing to that,” Win protested. ‘Canada is all the 
way across the State of Montana from here. You'll have to 
guess again.” 

But Darby shook his head. “If I remember my geography 
—which I don’t, any too well—Montana is only about two 
hundred and fifty miles across it. That isn’t very far, if autos 
were used by the alien-smugglers.” 

“Yes, but see here; what on earth would anybody want to 
bring Chinese down into such a hole as this for? Can you 
guess that out for us?” 

“Yes, I might even do that. Chinese coolie labor is cheap 
and easy to control. This deserted village isn’t new: what do 
you suppose it was built for in the first place?” 

“Why, there must have been work of some kind going on 
around here that took a big bunch of men,” said Henry. 
“That is plain enough; and this cabin was the commissary— 
the company store.” 

“Exactly,” Darby agreed. “And in this region there is no 
need to ask what the work was: it was a mine. It couldn’t be 
anything else.” 


Winthrop laughed. “I’m nothing but a poor, ignorant 


tenderfoot. I’ve always supposed a mine was something a 

person could see—couldn’t help seeing if it came within range.” 
Darby had his answer for that. ‘The mine is around here, 

somewhere; and not very far away, at that. It has to be.” 

Win glanced at his watch. 

“Tt is now half-past three and you’ve got my curiosity stirred 
up. My common sense is telling me we ought to be hiking 
and trying to get somewhere, but the curiosity makes me 
want to have a look at this mystery mine, wherever it may 
be. What do you say?” 

“That goes for me, too,” Darby confessed, adding: “We 
have lost so much time already that it won’t make much 






Darby put an eye to 
a crack between the 
covering boards 


difference if we lose a 
little more.” 


OING to the road in 
the forest they re- 
traced their steps to the 


place where they had SR ani 
el . ¢c 

come upon it in ascending from the can- ~ N N 

yon bottom. Less than a hundred yards Lean 


beyond this point in the direction they were 

going they found what they were expecting to find; a huge 
mine dump with a string of log-built ore sheds at its foot— 
both dump and sheds bearing evidence of disuse and aban- 
donment, and all pretty well concealed by the encroaching 
forest growth. Climbing to the head of the dump they were 
confronted by a generous tunnel-opening in the mountain side; 
a black hole with a miniature railroad track disappearing into 
its gloomy depths. And on the track outside of the portal 
there was a small, stoutly built hopper car. 

“Well,” Darby offered, “here it is—an abandoned mine. 
There are hundreds of them all through these western moun- 
tains.” 

“Abandoned? Yes; it was abandoned, once,” Win put in. 
“But if that stock of provisions in the cabin means anything, 
you’d say somebody is getting ready to un-abandon it now.” 

Henry had picked up a piece of the rock spoil on the dump 
head and was examining it curiously. Win saw and grinned. 

“You are an apprentice metallurgist, Henny: what sort of a 
mine was it?” 

Henry shook his head. “As far as I can see, this whole 
dump is just plain rock—porphyry, mostly. There is no sign 
of ore of any kind.” 

The tunnel portal, for the short distance it was driven 
through earth and loose rock, was timbered to prevent caving. 
Also, there was a pile of heavy, rough-hewn timbers and planks 
just inside of the portal, placed there, apparently, with the 
purpose of bulkheading the entrance—a purpose which had not 
been carried out. 

Win stepped inside and Darby and Henry followed. Pausing 
to look up, they saw that the timber arching of the roof 
stopped somewhat short of entire safety. For perhaps twenty 
feet or so farther in, the bore was still in the broken rock and 
earth, and it looked as if not much of a shock would be needed 
to bring it down, as Henry pointed out. 

“T guess it will stand while we’re looking around a bit,” 
said Win, turning his flashlamp upward at the dangerous roof. 
“T’d like to find out why anybody is making such hearty 
preparations to work a mine that was evidently given up as a 
bad job a long time ago.” 

“Pitch ahead,” Darby said; and with the beam of the electric 
flashlight to show them the way they plunged into the black 
depths. 

Then and there began a journey exploratory unlike any of 
the three had ever before undertaken. For perhaps a hundred 
yards the tunnel drove straight into the mountain, and the only 
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things they found in traversing it were a wheelbarrow turned 
up on edge at one side of the bore with three or four well-worn 
shovels standing near it. 

At its end the main tunnel branched in three different direc- 
tions, like three spread fingers of a hand. Two of the branch- 
ings were comparatively short, but the remaining one was fully 
as long as the main tunnel. At the end of this long drift, or 
rather just short of the end, the roof of the passage disappeared 
in a shaft extending upward beyond the reach of the flashlight 
beam. 

“‘An air shaft?” Darby queried, and Henry answered: “I 
guess so. There is no other provision for ventilation, so far as 
we've seen.” 

Win wanted to know more. “Do you mean that this over- 
head hole runs up to daylight somewhere?” he asked. “If 
that is so, why can’t we see the daylight?” 

“Probably because the opening is covered over,” Henry 
suggested. “It must go to the surface—to do 
any good in ventilating.” Then: “Hello! here’s 
why they. didn’t go any farther in this drift,” 
picking up a fragment from a pile of crushed 
rock lying directly under the air-shaft. 

‘What is it?” asked the others, almost in the 
same breath. 

“Calcium carbonate—otherwise pure white 
limestone. They struck a ‘lime horse,’ as the 
miners call it, and knew it wasn’t any use to 
go on digging in that.” 

Win stirred the pile of white rock, which the 
dynamite had shattered almost to powder, with 
his foot. 

“First I ever knew that you could find lime- 
stone this far underground,” he remarked, and 
then they turned back and explored the two 
other drifts. 

In neither of the two shorter drifts was there 
anything that looked like ore. ‘Looks more like 
a rock quarry than a mine,” was Henry’s com- 
ment, as they were retracing their steps through 
the last of the three drifts. “Of course, I don’t 
know much about ores yet; but I haven’t seen 
anything here that looks like any of the ores 
in the college specimen cabinets.” 

“Can you give any sort of a guess at the reason for all 
these different burrowings?” Win asked. 

“Why, yes,” said Henry. “I’d say they had a vein of ore 
to start with and then lost it; perhaps where the main tunnel 
ends and these branchings begin. That happens quite often, 
so the books say.” 

“T see,” said Win. “And after they lost it they went on 
digging in these different directions trying to find it again. 
I'll say they had their courage right along with them—to go on 
drilling and blasting into the solid rock, day after day, and 
finding nothing in the end.” 

““‘Tinding nothing’ seems to be right,”” Henry agreed. “Yet 
we must remember there is the cabin commissary out yonder 
that’s just been stocked up with a lot of fresh provisions.” 

As he spoke, they were passing a boarded-up niche in one 
side of the third drift and Win stopped and turned his flash- 
light upon the wooden bulkhead. They had noticed this place 
on the way in, but had passed it by as one of the numerous 
recesses used by the former miners as a place for the storing 
of tools or explosives. 

“T wonder why this tool-niche is locked up when all the 
others we’ve seen were left open?” said Win, throwing the 
beam of light upon the padlock fastening the small door in the 
bulkhead. 


pro no good reason that he could have put into words, Henry 
had brought his broken pick-head along, and with a deft pry 
he pulled the hasp staple of thelocked door. Slowly, asif moved 
by an invisible hand, the door swung inward, and Win followed 
its opening with the beam of electric light. To their amaze- 
ment, the hole in the side of the tunnel was something more 
than a niche for the storing of tools or powder, though there 
was, indeed, a half-filled box of dynamite, a coil of fuse and a 
tin box of detonating caps tucked away just inside of the 
bulkhead. But the door proved to be also the entrance to a 
fourth drift winding crookedly away into the heart of the 
mountain. 

“ Aha!” Win exclaimed; “‘we thought we had seen the whole 
show, but evidently we haven’t. Wonder where this leads to? 
Shall we crawl in and see?” 

“T don’t know about that,” Darby, the cautious, demurred. 
“Thus far we’ve been only prying sightseers, like the tourists. 
But when we broke open this locked door we became burglars, 
didn’t we?” 

Win laughed and said they weren’t going to steal anything; 
adding that he’d explore the new drift alone, if the others 
would wait for him. At that, all three of them crept through 
the small doorway, and for what seemed an interminable 
distance, though it was really only a few hundred feet, they 
stumbled along in a passage much rougher than the others. 

Win was in the lead with his flashlight when they came 
to the end of the passage, and he stopped suddenly and started 
back with a jerked-out, “Great gosh!” when his light fell 
upon a dark object lying upon the rock-strewn floor where the 

(Continued on page 49) 
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The North Creek Tattler 


. EE, that was some job,” remarked Chet Curtice, 
straightening his back and mopping his face on 
a shirt-sleeve. He and his two companions, Ken 
Hollingshead and Alan Winston, had just 
tightened the last nut in the process of assembling an old job 
press in the third stall on the right of the big red barn. This 
group was known in a business way as The North Creek Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Previous to Chet’s great inspiration, which had taken form 
just before commencement that spring, the old barn had 
served no other purpose than that of being an eyesore in the 
midst of a large, vacant lot. Even the oldest residents could 
not remember its having ever been used. And one look inside 
would have attested the fact that no horse or other animal 
had ever been lodged in any one of its half dozen box stalls, 
ranged three on each side. 

Probably not since its erection had the barn been the 
scene of so much enterprising activity. In front, over the 
large doors which were now open in order to let in the sun- 
shine of a perfect June morning, a large, freshly painted sign 
announced, in the following terms, the nature of the bustling 
performances going on within: 

Offices of 


Che Porth Creek Cattler 
Published bi-weekly by 

THE NORTH CREEK PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Inside, over each stall, was a smaller sign indicating the 
department housed therein. The installation of the press 
had completed their preparations for business, and in spite of 
the fact that their greatest difficulty had been in finding a 
press that fitted their needs as well as their limited capital, 
the three boys now stood back and viewed their efforts with 
complete and well-earned satisfaction. 

““We couldn’t have found a better place than this if we’d 
had one built to order,’”’ commented Alan Winston whose 
official title was circulation and subscription manager, but 
who, like the rest of the firm, would share in the common 
duties of gathering news and actual printing of the paper. 
“T never could figure out why dad built this old barn, but I 
guess it must have been in anticipation of Chet’s genius. 
Eh, Ken?” he added with a sly wink. 

“Well, I’m pretty keen about it anyway,” Chet defended 
seriously. ‘‘We ought to have things running pretty smoothly 
by the time school opens and we won’t have to shut down atall. 
We can even get a couple of fellows to help us out after school 
hours and on Saturdays if we get ina pinch.”’ Then he asked: 

“How about those adver- 
lising contracts, Ken?” 

The advertising manager 
spoke but his tone heralded 
disaster. 

“‘Fellows,”’ he began mourn- 
fully, ‘“‘those contracts are just 
as blank as the day we had ’em 
printed. No, people have been 
humbugged so often that 
they’re pretty cautious about signing 
anything they don’t know about. We 
haven’t even published our first issue 
yet, and all I have to show ’em is a 
dummy. Even at that, I might be able 
to get some business if we had any kind 
of subscription list.” 

“You mean you haven’t got a single 
ad?” bellowed Chet. 

“Well, I wouldn’t say that,’’ Ken continued 
“T’ve got orders for about a hundred lines 
each for the first four issues which, at a cent a line, amounts 
to four dollars that we’ll make in two weeks.”’ 

Chet groaned like a cow with the stomach-ache as he 
stared pop-eyed at his associates. 

“How many subscriptions have you got, Al?” he asked at 
last. 

“About fifty,” replied Winston desperately. “Even those 
I had to beg from the people around here who know we're all 
right.” 

“Did they pay in advance?” 

“Advance!” echoed Alan. ‘My dear child, I had to sell 
those subscriptions at one dollar per year, the amount to be 
paid upon receipt of the first issue, and not before.” 

“Well, that’ll be fifty dollars,” said Chet hopefully. “‘Bet- 
ter than nothing.” 

“Yeah, just about,” Ken scoffed. ‘We can’t run a news- 
paper without advertising and we can’t sell advertising with- 
out circulation. Fat chance .of us competing with the Cor- 
nish Evening News.’ Then he added: 
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““There’s just as much buying power in North Creek as 
there is in any other suburb of Cornish with a population of 
fifteen hundred, or any part of Cornish itself. But we can’t 
touch it with a circulation of fifty copies, and under those 
circumstances, no argument on earth will convince anybody 
that The Tattler is a valuable advertising medium. Why, 
even The News has a circulation of two hundred out here. 
Fat chance,” he repeated. 

“Well, we can’t quit now,’’ Chet decided. “‘We’re in debt 
for that old press and we’ve even got posters out that the 
first issue will be published to-morrow. Anyway, we’d be a 
fine bunch of coyotes to fail up before we even get started. 
We'd never hear the last of it.” 


HE three stood silent, as happy as though they were 

to be shot at sunrise. As they looked absently out 
the door, the stillness of the lazy summer atmosphere 
was broken by the sound of powerful motors in the dis- 
tance. Even the acrid odor of burning motor oil came 
to their nostrils. These things, however, did not stir the 
boys from their lethargy. They knew that the sounds came 
from the race track on the old fair grounds half a mile away, 
and that some of the drivers,entered in the one hundred mile 
automobile race were warming up their cars and familiar- 
izing themselves with the track. 

The entire population of both Cornish and North Creek 
looked forward to this annual event with as much interest as 
an election would elicit, and no wonder, when some of the 
best drivers in the world were competing for the honors of 
speed champion. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the boys would have made 
a wild dash for the track to watch the long, skeleton-like ma- 
chines go roaring around the course, but to-day they were too 
absorbed in their troubles to pay any attention. 

Presently Al Winston lifted up his eyes to a bright colored 
poster tacked to a tree just outside the barn door announcing 
the date of the race—Saturday, June 26. For several min- 
utes he stared glumly at the words. 

“Gee, I’d like to see the race to-morrow,”’ he said at last. 

“Just what I was thinking,” agreed Chet. ‘But there’s 
no use in wishing with the mess we’ve got on our hands. 
Probably half the subscribers we’ve got will back 
out when we deliver the papers to-morrow. They'll 
be more interested in the race. But we've got 
to get busy now and set the type and correct 


His eyes saw nothing but the boards 
and the streaks of color beneath him 


proofs and get the thing printed. That’ll take us all 
day.” 

“Wish we had some more advertising lineage,” remarked 
Ken idly, talking to nobody in particular. ‘If we only had 
some way of convincing people that we have a good thing and 
that we aren’t just a little fly-by-night affair, it would be easy. 
Why, half a dozen of the biggest merchants in Cornish live out 
here, among others old Mr. Norton, who owns the biggest 
department store in town and uses more newspaper adver- 
tising than any other concern. I tackled him yesterday, but 
he’s a cautious old bird, and besides he’s too engrossed in the 
race to talk business until afterward. He did say, though, 
that he’d be glad to give us plenty of advertising if we could 
prove to him that we had the goods, but he wasn’t going to 
do any speculating.” , 

“T’ve got it!’ yelled Alan, dropping a stick full of type on 
the floor and prancing around like a mad bull. 

“Got what?” asked Chet in surprise. 

“Tt, you dumb-bell,”’ cried Al, plunging forward and push- 
ing his inquisitor over a box where he sprawled on the floor. 

“What d’you mean ‘it’?” put in Ken. 

Alan only glowered at him in reply, but Ken found himself 
reclining with the dumfounded Chet before he knew what 
had happened. 

Winston then deposited himself on the box before his 
audience and began to talk breathlessly. 

“We all know the auto race is the biggest sensation in the 
life of this community. The News even gets out an extra to 
announce the results. Why can’t we do the same? 

“Tt’s about a million to one that we can successfully com- 
pete with them, but fellows, it’s the chance of a lifetime for 
us. Imagine what an impression it would make if we can 
get the results of the race to our subscribers and the general 
population of North Creek before The News does. I guess 
that would make old man Norton sit up and take notice. 
And not only that, but think what it will mean in subscrip- 
tions if people see that we’re right on the job with the latest 
news. That’s what we’ve got to do—show ’em the goods; 
that we can produce the stuff.” 
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When he finishéd in a spasm of enthusiasm, the other 
two had caught the spirit of it, and forgetting how they 
came to be sitting where they were, jumped up, wrung 
Winston’s hands and danced around like a bunch of wild 
Indians. 

Finally, though, when their spirits cooled some, the ever 
practical Ken was the first to get down to cases. 

“How,” he asked, “‘is this going to be done?” 

*“ ‘Where there’s a will there’s a way,’” 
dauntlessly. 

“That’s all right,” retorted the advertising department, 
“but it doesn’t show the way. When you figure that the 
Cornish Evening News will get the dope on the race by tele- 
graph lap by lap; and that they have a whole gang of people 
right there to get the story in shape and put it on the press 
in no time at all; and that their automatic presses turn out 
goodness knows how many papers while we’re turning out 
one, our chances are slim indeed.” 

“Yeah,” said Al, “but your poor benighted brain fails to 
grasp the fact that The Evening News must not only get that 
story published, but they must assemble a whole newspaper 
and run it off, while we can get ours all ready to-day except 
to run off the first page, and we can even set that up except 
for the race story.” 

“Well, we'll have to shake a leg,’”’ Ken persisted. 

“What are your legs for?” returned Al disdainfully. “Are 
you afraid they'll come off?” 

Here, Chet looked at his watch and thought it expedient 
to intervene before there was blood shed. 

“T suggest,” he said, “that we go home to lunch and think 
while we’re gone. We're too excited to get anywhere now, 
and eating will help us to quiet down. Let’s all have a good 
workable plan when we get back so that we can get right 
busy.” 


Alan quoted 


T WAS evident when The North Creek Publishing Company 

assembled after lunch that its supply of bright ideas was 
exhausted for that day, so, with the exception of Chet, they 
went about the less exciting duties; printing all but the first 
page of the paper. 

It was a tedious task, and the hands of clocks were nearing 
midnight when they finally closed up the shop and retired 
to their homes. 

As for Chet, he had left for the race course immediately 
after lunch and, with pad and pencil, did a mighty fine job 
of amateur reporting. This was not easy, in view of the fact 
that he was particularly careful to keep the nature of his mis- 
sion from the ears and eyes of some prying reporter from the 
rival paper. 

When he finished his business at the track about four 
o'clock, his little note-book contained all the preliminary 
data that it was possible to obtain; the names and profes- 
sional histories of the drivers; the make and personal pecu- 
liarities of each car, with its previous track record, if any; 
an authoritative opinion as to the probable winner; and, with 
the aid of an old camera, a 
picture of a long blue, bullet- 
shaped machine marked “8” 
with one of the more popular 
drivers at the wheel. This, he 
rushed back and developed, 
then took it to Cornish, a dis- 
tance of about two miles, to 
have a cut made from it. It 
was his intention to use it in 
connection with the story. 

When he returned from 
town, he locked himself in his 
room at home, after a light 
supper, and it was not until 
long after midnight that he 
retired. But the story upon 
which the fate of The Tattler 
depended was complete, ex- 
cept for the actual details of 
the race. The question of 
how they were going to get 
those details in time was still 
undecided. But Chet’s brain 
simply refused to function any 
more that day. 


HE three most perturbed 

individuals én North Creek 
that Saturday morning before 
the race were, without doubt, 
Chet Curtice, Ken Hollings- 
head and Alan Winston. 
They were grouped about an 
old table in the editorial 
stall of the big barn, and 
were staring blankly at each 
other. 

“Well?” began Chat in a 
what - are - you - going - to- do- 
about-it sort of tone, as 
though expecting the others to 


say something. Ken looked at the galley in which half a dozen paragraphs had already been placed 


‘Well, your own self and see how you like it,’’ Alan returned 
peevishly. 

““Me, too,”’ put in Ken for no apparent reason except to 
exercise his tongue. 

There was an uncomfortable silence. 

“We aren’t getting anywhere this way,” said Chet at last. 
‘*What did you fellows do yesterday afternoon?” 

“Oh, we just played around till midnight,” replied Ken 
sarcastically, “‘after we set up the whole darn paper and ran 
off five hundred copies. What’d you do?” 

Chet told them. Then he added, 

“‘T’ve got to go into Cornish this morning and get the cut of 
that picture. You fellows better consolidate your brains while 
I’m gone and see if you haven’t got enough gray matter be- 
tween you to think of some way of getting the race news to 
this office.” 

He was gone before either of the others had time to reply to 
this remark. 

“The only thing I can think of,” remarked Ken, five min- 
utes later, after wandering aimlessly about, “is for you and me 
to relay the message.” 

“Looks like it was that or nothing,’ agreed Al, “since we 
can’t afford either telegraphic or telephonic communication. 
But let’s go over to the track, Ken, we may get an idea over 
there.” 

Leaning over the picket fence in front of the grandstand 
some minutes later, Ken and Alan, among several hundred 
other boys, watched with interest the activities in the pits 
across the track. Piles of wheels were being brought in and 
other accessories and supplies were scattered about, ready for 
use in case of emergency during the race. All the cars were 
there, and most of them were being tinkered with or fussed 
over in final preparation for the contest. 

The bulletin boards were already up on the judges’ stand, 
opposite the grandstand, and the whole place was decorated 
with flags and bright colored bunting. It was a perfect day 
for the race and now, at eleven o’clock, the soda-pop and ice- 
cream venders were already setting up shop under the grand- 
stand, evidently anticipating a big day. 

At this late hour, Alan and Ken wandered idly about, as 
though they had not a care in the world nor a thought in their 
heads, which was mostly true so far as the latter was concerned. 
Walking along the outer edge of the track, they passed the 
grandstand and glanced absently, perhaps instinctively, in the 
direction of the old barn. As they did so, they both stopped 
short, but Alan was the first to speak. 

“Do you see it, Ken? I never knew we could see the barn 
from here, did you?” 

“No,” Ken replied. ‘“‘It surprised me at first, but I don’t 
see what good it’s going to do us.” 

“Well, I guess it won’t do us any good. It would though if 
we only had some—” 

“T know,” cutin Ken. “Al,” he asked, gripping Winston’s 
arm, “‘can you read semaphore?” 

“Sure. Don’t you remember—” 
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““Ves,’’ Ken continued hurriedly, “but never mind that. 
Do you see that half-dead tree, just outside the fence there? 
Well, I'll build a little platform up near the top and cut away 
some of those branches to give me a clear, unobstructed view 
of the top of the barn. Then you build a platform on top of 
the barn and take the messages that Isend. I can see every 
thing that goes on from that tree, the whole race track, the 
grandstand, judges’ stand and everything.” 

“But,” asked Al, “how will Chet get the messages after I 
transcribe them?” 

“That’s easy. Dig up a long hose somewhere, put a funnel 
in each end and run it from the scaffold to Chet’s desk. Run 
along now and see if he’s back yet. If he isn’t, get busy any- 
way. I'll fix up this tree.” 


LAN found Chet in a fine temper because the others 

had run off some place at such a time, but when 
he was told of Ken’s plan, he fell to work enthusiastically. 
By two-thirty, half an hour before race time, they had an 
elaborate system of communication between the barn top and 
Chet’s office. Alan climbed to his perch and signaled for Ken. 
He was answered with a waving of two red and white flags 
from the top of the old tree. 

Ken had made these flags from a piece of bunting, and 
while his position was not so comfortable as Alan’s yet it com- 
manded a wonderful view of all that took place on the track, 
and it was also plainly visible by Winston. 

“Signals clear?”’ asked Ken with the flags. 

“O. K.” was the answer. 

“All set?” he asked next. 

“Te.” 

“Let’s go. Grandstand packed. Track perfect. All en- 
tries present.” 

As the cars lined up for the start, the stands rang with 
shouts and applause. Ken reported it. Next, he gave the 
line-up of the cars. And when, at last, the starter’s flag 
dropped for the first section, Ken’s flags went into rapid 
action. The cars passed slowly beneath him for the first lap, 
but the next time they darted past like birds, then the race 
settled down to a steady grind. 

Only Ken and his companions knew that there was another 
race, a race between a telegraph key over in the press stand 
and a couple of red and white flags in the top of a dead tree. 
He knew that this second race would be close, and not for an 
instant did his flying arms relax, except when he turned his 
head to see what was new. 

““Number 9g in the pit to change tires.” 

“‘r7 throws rear wheel on back stretch in 23rd lap.” 

“4 in the pit for engine trouble.” 

“‘14 leads by one lap—7 follows closely.” 

So the reports ran. When, in the forty-seventh lap, Ken 
had a minute to breathe, he rubbed his aching arms vigorously. 
His eyes saw nothing but the boards and the streaks of 
color beneath him. 

Then it happened,—instantaneous, unexpected, out of a 
clear sky. Three of these 
streaks passed below at the 
start of the fifty-first lap. The 
fourth, a low, narrow, red car 
with smoke pouring from its 
double exhaust, steam stream- 
ing from its radiator and a 
wake of dust in its rear, passed 
the stands, then, at the quarter 
turn, just below where Ken 
stood watching, petrified, it 
swerved, caromed against the 
iron rail bordering the track, 
bounded back to the middle of 
the course, and flopped over on 
its side. Seven more streaks 
passed the stands. The crowd 
was in hysterics. Then, an 
instant later, when the echoes 
of the crash died away and the 
cloud of dust cleared, only a 
mass of twisted, scrambled 
metal remained of eight speed- 
ing racing cars. Here and 
there a mangled arm or leg was 
visible. The sight was too hid- 
eous. Ken turned, and in spite 
of a bruised shoulder where a 
piece of flying wreckage had 
struck him, he began franti- 
cally waving his flags. 

“Send ambulance quick,” 
was his first message. Then, 
“Number 9 caromed against 
fence on first turn of fifty-first 
lap and rebounded to middle 
of track. Seven more pile on 
top. Every driver and me- 
chanic_ killed, apparently. 
Crowd in hysterics. Numbers 
21, 5 and 16 escape. Details 
follow.” 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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“Bats!” exclaimed 
Giggles, forcibly, 
“thousands of ’em!” 





PART III 


HE owner of the black shadow was a giant colored 

man, panther-like in his actions, garbed in a skin- 

tight black sweater with arms bare, ragged khaki 

pants held in place by a knotted piece of rope! 
Seven leering feet of him looking down upon the boys with 
lips curled back in a hissing snarl, white teeth flashing, the 
dwarf clinging to his neck with a small white arm! 

Perhaps the boys should have been used to unusual sights 
by this time, but somehow the experiences they had undergone 
had not served to make new events less thrilling: Giggles’ 
first impulse was to bring his rifle into play merely as a threat. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” boomed the colored giant as he perceived 
Giggles’ action. ‘You an’ yo’ popgun!” His shadow and 
that of the dwarf’s stood out behind them, ghostly, chilling. 
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‘Beyond the Dog’s Nose 


Giggles Advances Farther Into the Cave of Mystery 


By Edward J. Morrow 
- Illustrated by Douglas Duer 


The torch which the dwarf held was fastened to the end of a 
stick, itself more than six feet long. Suddenly, and without the 
slightest warning, he let this flaming torch fly, hurling it with 
all the force that his strength could command. The torch, 
hurtling through the air at the end of the stick, became a 
fiery dart. Giggles, Bing and Curly saved themselves by 
dodging to one side, even then feeling the hot breath of the 
burning brand. There was a flashing of bright embers as 
the torch struck a projecting stalagmite, shattering its light 
against the stone. And the cavern was plunged in darkness 
except for the lingering sparks and the faint glow of the dying 
torch itself. 

“Quick—your flash-lights!” cried Giggles, making no 
pretense at keeping quiet now. 

The flash-lights clicked on together, sweeping the room. 
Under their concentrated glare, the chums beheld a fleeting 
glimpse of the huge black man, feeling his way over the floor 
of the cavern toward a narrow passage on all fours with the 
dwarf riding on his back, tiny hands clutching the sweater 
at the neck! 

“‘Gee!” was all that Bing could say. 

Curly could not find voice to say even that. 

Giggles wheeled quickly and sought out the smoldering 
torch. He picked it up, tearing the torch itself from the long 
stick to which it was lashed. 

“That stick explains why it looked as if no one was holding 
the torch,” said Giggles, excitedly. “The dwarf carried it 
so high above his head. Ah! I was wondering. . .” 

Giggles peered at what was left of the torch, rubbing some 
of the charred portion away. Bing and Curly looked on, 
curiously, keeping wary eyes also on their surroundings. 

‘Why pay any attention to that old torch now?” demanded 
Bing, nervously. “No telling what may happen to us any 
minute. I’m, for—!” 

“Tee, hee, hee!” giggled Giggles. ‘Part of 
the mystery’s solved anyway!” 

“‘What?” asked Curly, impatiently. 

“The mystery of where such a strange com- 
bination as an Indian, a dwarf and a giant 
black man came from,” answered Giggles. 
“Or don’t you care to know that?” 

“Sure!” 

“But you can’t... . 

“Easy! See what was printed on this torch. 
Part of it’s burned off now, but there’s enough 
left to tell.” 





” 


ING and Curly gazed intently at the fire- 

brand which Giggles held up for their 
inspection. It was a manufactured product, 
the outer surface of the torch being a. dull red 
in color and some badly smudged lettering 
which, carefully scrutinized, revealed a half- 
charred title. 


. .. EATEST SHOWS 


“Well, I’ll be dogged!” exclaimed Curly, 
surprised. 

**Brockton’s World’s Greatest Shows!” 
filled in Bing. ‘ Now wouldn’t that stun you? 
But what are these birds doing off the road? Why aren’t 
they with the circus? And what are they doing here—why 
are they after Uncle Eb?” 

“Wait a minute! W-a-i-t a m-i-n-u-t-e!” cut in Giggles. 
“T just said I’d solved part of the mystery. Don’t you think it 
would be a good idea to use your beans a little bit, too?” 

Bing and Curly exchanged slightly sheepish glances. 

‘No, we’re saving ours just like we are the flash-lights, so 
our beans won’t all wear out together,” was Curly’s come- 
back. 

“Oh, I see,”’ grinned Giggles. - “Well, just so I know that I 
can count on your beans when they’re needed.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ promised Bing, jovially. -“‘Mine’s a brand new 
one—never been used.” 

Giggles’ grin broke into a low laugh. “I can almost believe 
that,” he said: 

* All joshing aside,” spoke up Curly.. ‘It’s a relief to have 
this much figured out. The sight of that colored man just 
about drove me goofy. Now I’m prepared to see anything 
from an armless wonder to a calf with three tails!’ 

Giggles flashed his light in the direction that the dwarf and 
the giant had gone. 

‘Well, suppose we follow the circus instead of talking about 


it,” he suggested. ‘I haven’t heard a peer out of Uncle Eb 
in the last ten minutes.” 

“Poor Uncle Eb!” sympathized Bing. 

“Poor Spot!’’ sympathized Curly. 

“That’s right. Wonder how Spot is getting along tied up 
in that passageway?” asked Bing. 

“Which passageway?”’ emphasized Giggles. 

“*Gee—I never thought of that! Which?”’ 

“Never mind, Spot’s probably starved to death long 
ago,”’ said Curly, gravely, putting a hand tenderly over his 
stomach region. 

“‘Humph!” snorted Giggles. ‘‘That’s a poor way to get 
your chocolate bar.” 

“Who said anything about a chocolate bar?” demanded 
Curly, with perfectly affected innocence. 


IGGLES gave Curly a reproachful look as they reached 
the passageway through which the giant and his pygmy 
attendant had gone. 

Passageways were passageways in this most astounding 
underground cave. It was extremely difficult to distinguish 
one from another unless it might be by the length or breadth 
or some identifying mark such as a peculiar stone forma- 
tion. 

“No chance of blazing a trail down here,” Giggles decided. 
“Not with our equipment anyhow. If we'd had a big ball of 
twine we could have laid out a route beautifully. But we’ve 
gone so far now that we’ve just got to trust to luck and what- 
ever judgment we have.” 

Curly gazed sorrowfully at his hatchet. The blade 
was nicked in several places where it had made contact with 
stone. 

“Sorry, old boy,” he said. ‘“‘ Your sacrifice was in vain.” 

“Cheer up,” reassured Giggles. ‘That hatchet may be of 
real service any time.” 

“Hope so,” rejoined Curly, running his finger along the 
edge of the blade. “It’s complaining of having a dul 
time.” 

“Hey!” protested Bing. ‘Pull another one like that and 
we'll be using friend hatchet on you!” 

Curly obediently lapsed into silence. Giggles in the lead, 
they started along the passageway. The path, at this 
point, was unbroken for some distance and veered slightly 
toward the right. Sometimes they were obliged to bend low 
to crawl under mammoth stalactites which pointed down from 
the ceiling like great frozen slabs. 

““Wow—I hope this baby doesn’t take a notion to drop off 
on me!” Giggles said once as he squirmed through a particu- 
larly tight place and glanced up at the great weight which 
hung above him. 

“What I don’t see is how big boy and little Nemo ever 
made it through here in the dark,” said Bing. “I'd hate to 
attempt it.” 

“Probably was quite a trick,” admitted Giggles. ‘But 
they’d probably been over the ground before and knew about 
what to expect.” 

“Even then . . .” started Curly, and stopped as a voice 
sounded close at hand. 

“Come on, now! Don’t give us none of that stuff! You're 
goin’ to tell us what you know and you’re goin’ to tell us quick. 





Begin the Story Here 


Giggles and his two friends, Bing and Curly, 
are camping one night on a mysterious tract of 
land owned. by one Uncle Eb. During the night 
weird noises cause them to investigate Uncle 
Eb’s house. They find he has mysteriously dis- 
appeared and in searching for him they discover a 
hidden door beyond which hangs a gruesome 
skeleton. With fear and awe they enter the cave. 

A series of strange adventures awaits them. 
Weird noises lure them on. In a large cavern 
they see a hideous dwarf who fires on them and 
then disappears. Going on the boys get a glimpse 
of what appears to bea giant Indian. Sudden calls 
for help bring them into sight of the dwarf sitting 
on the shoulders of a black shadow which towers 
at least seven feet high. 
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It's time we was gettin’ out of this cave now. Been fiddlin’ 
around here with you more’n three hours. Do you think we 
was born yesterday? Of course you kin read that map and 
you know where that treasure’s hid, too!” 

“TREASURE!” breathed Bing and Curly, pinching each 
other, ““ TREASURE?” 

“Shut up!” begged Giggles. ‘Listen!’ 

The voice was coming from a room just a jog further on 
along the passageway. It was answered by the worn, pleading 
voice of Uncle Eb. 

‘Honest, honest to God, Mister, as honest as I never seen 
you before. I don’t know nothin’ about this here map nor no 
treasure if there be any. My grandfather was crazy, I tell you, 
crazy, but a right powerful man, right powerful. I feared 
him, I did! And you'll be a fearin’ him, too, if you don’t let 
me go. Help! HELP!” 

“Holler yer head off!” invited the big, blustering voice. 
“‘There’s nobody within ten miles of you but them three little 
schoolboys and I’m 


“T don’t know—I told you I didn’t know—I can’t tell 
anythin’ I don’t know—but don’t brand me!—Don’t brand 
me!” 


HE white man released his hold upon Uncle Eb’s throat 
and stepped back, hands on hips, to study the pitiful 
old fellow, consideringly. 

“His gran’father, he not show my gran’father no mercy!” 
reminded the Indian addressed as Redwood. ‘“‘Him gonna 
tell. Him gonna tell lots o’ things! You make him or J make 
him!” 

“See here, Uncle,” persisted the white man. “First you 
say you’re goin’ to tell us, then you say you can’t, you don’t 
know. We been mighty decent with you up to now.” 

“Don’t brand me!” begged the descendant of old Ebenezer 
Beecher. ‘Don’t brand me!” 

Uncle Eb crawled toward the white chieftain imploringly 
and, as he did so, the boys heard the clink! clank! of a chain. 

“Why, they’ve got 
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goin’ to spank 
their wrists pretty 
soon and send ’em 
home to their mam 
mas!” 

“Huh!” sniffed 
Giggles, pushing 
around the bend in 
the passage, Bing 
and Curly at his 
heels. 

“Ummm, better 
not do that,’’ coun- 
seled another voice. 
“Better catch boys 
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plainly described. 
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—no let go—no see | of the Cave of Mystery. 


mammas any more 
—no bother us then 
—any time—any 
place—”’ 

There came the 
sound of a hand slap- 
ping some one heart- 
ily on the back. 
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$10.00 Reward 


A® GIGGLES and his friends advance into the cave 

of mystery they have passed such places as The 
Jumping Lady, The Lookout and The Dagger 
In order to find their way out they have blazed 
a trail. Their route has been and will continue to be 


T THE conclusion of this serial BOYS’ LIFE will 
publish a complete map of the caves visited by 
Giggles. A reward of $10.00 is offered for the best map 


Beginning where the boys entered the cave, trace the 
course of Giggles and his companions and add to your 
It will give you many a thrill as 
you lay out the track the boys followed to tion. Rifle pointed 
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him chained fast 
to the wall!” whis- 
pered Giggles. “‘See 
that iron clasp 
around his leg!” 
As the boys looked 
on, the colored giant 
brought the smoking 
hot point of the iron 
rod within an inch 
of the victim’s face. 
Uttering a loud, fren- 
zied cry, Uncle Eb 
pitched forward 
upon the floor. 
“Stop! Handsup, 
every one of you!” 
Giggles, unable 
to witness more, 
had sprung into ac- 


at the four surprised 
characters, he in- 
tended to browbeat 
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“Good idee, Red- 
wood, good idee! You're a darn smart Indian, I'll leave the 
whole business to you.” 

“Ummmm!”’ was the satisfied response. 

“Here, George, bring that fire over here!’ ordered the big 
voice. 

“No!” screamed Uncle Eb. “NO! I'll tell you... I'll 
a ge 


ROUCHING in the passageway, the boys felt their hearts 
skip beats as they looked toward a narrow slit, opening 
into the room where Uncle Eb was facing his terrible ordeal. 

“Good-night!” whispered Curly, in horror. ‘Were they 
really going to brand him?” 

“Sounded like it,’’ nodded Giggles. ‘Or else put up a grand 
bluff at doing it. Wish I could get alook in that room. We’ve 
got to get Uncle Eb away from those fiends somehow. They’re 
bad ones, all right—lots worse than I thought!” 

“Yeah, we want to watch out for ourselves,” warned Bing. 
“That Indian! He’d just as soon put a dagger through your 
heart as breathe. We don’t want to run a chance of getting 
caught!” 

“Little schoolboys!” scoffed Giggles. “‘The guy with the 
heavy voice called us ‘little schoolboys.’ Well, all I want is a 
chance to show him. Come on, fellows. Let’s take a peek!” 

It was a mad venture. Giggles knew it, and Bing knew it, 
and Curly knew it. But they had been spoken of contemptu- 
ously and they had a certain amount of pride to go with their 
courage. And then, Uncle Eb was truly in very great danger. 
They would have been yellow pikers to have beaten a retreat 
now without at least seeing what they could do to liberate him. 

“Well—we’re waitin’ fer you to tell us!” The big voice 
again. 

They crowded into the narrow slit, noiselessly, and worked 
their way to a point where they could gaze into the room. 
The sight which met their eyes was more shocking than any 
they had witnessed heretofore much more shocking. 

Standing over Uncle Eb, with a large hand placed upon his 
throat, was a big, strapping white man, the upper half of his 
body clothed in a dirty blue shirt, torn to ribbons, through 
which the huge muscles of the arms bulged; his broad back 
was turned toward the boys and feet set well apart. At the 
side of Uncle Eb crouched the seven-foot form of the colored 
giant with the bright red end of an iron rod pointed downward, 
a rod which had been heated in a fire, now 1 bank of coals 
in a far corner of the room. On the other side stood the Indian, 
holding aloft a blazing torch that sent forth a wavering light 
which added to the gruesomeness of the sight. And beneath 
this torch, wrinkled face screwed up, sat the dwarf, a sheet of 
parchment paper with a torn-off corner which the boys in- 
stantly recognized as the map, smoothed out against his knees. 

“Thought you said you was goin’ to tell us!” insisted the 
white man, who appeared to be the ringleader. 

Uncle Eb raised gnarled hands to his face and pulled fever- 
ishly at his beard. The whites of his eyes gleamed in terror. 
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them into releasing 
Uncle Eb if he could. Bing and Curly stood just behind, 
determined, and ready to back Giggles up in any step he 
might take. 

The colored giant rose to stare curiously at the slit-like 
entrance to the room; the Indian held his torch a bit higher to 
get a better view; the dwarf scrambled to his feet, clutching 
the map; while the powerful white man turned slowly about 
in his tracks to reveal a domineering face, overbalanced by a 
vicious, protruding jaw. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed the black man. ‘De boy wid de 
pop-gun!” 

Crack! 

A bullet sung off the iron rod and the white teeth of the 
black man disappeared behind startled lips. 

“Tee, hee, hee!” giggled Giggles. ‘“‘I can laugh, too! Pop 
gun, eh? I'll show you! Take the chains off that man there. 
Make it snappy!” 

The colored giant consulted the white leader soberly. The 
white man nodded, hands twitching, chest heaving. He was 
roaring mad inside at being held at bay by a mere schoolboy. 
Had he only known, Giggles had flashed his most dangerous 
hand, he would not have shot to wound any one, he could not 
have brought himself to do that. Giggles had undertaken a 
big gamble which just now gave promise of winning. 

There was a convulsive shudder from Uncle Eb. The 
grizzled face lifted from the cave floor and stared out toward 
the narrow doorway. When he saw Giggles standing there, 
Uncle Eb’s expression changed from one of terror to one of 
extreme joy. He reached out his arms and tried to lunge 
forward only to be tripped up by the chain. 

“Boys!” he cried. 

“Let him loose!” ordered Giggles, keeping his rifle trained. 

The colored giant knelt down and fumbled with the chain. 

“‘Get that map from the dwarf!” Bing whispered nervously 
in Giggles’ ear. 

“Bring me what. you’ve got in your hands—you/’’ com- 
manded Giggles, motioning at the pygmy. 

The dwarf looked up in alarm and glanced questioningly 
at the white chieftain who glowered at the boys with the 
ferocity of a maddened animal. 

“Come on . . . get a wiggle on!” snapped Giggles. ‘‘ Next 
time I shoot, I shoot to . .°.!” 

The dwarf man wiggled. 

Keeping an eye on the dwarf as he shuffled lightly across 
the cave floor toward him, holding out the piece of parchment 
Giggles also watched the progress of the colored giant in un- 
fastening the chain from about Uncle Eb’s legs. 

“Here, Bing, you take that map,” Giggles directed in an 
undertone. 

Bing held out his hand, warily. As he did so, the chums 
were startled by a cry from Uncle Eb. 

“‘He’s not tryin’ to unfasten me, boys... he’s not 
a: 

Then things happened. 
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he Indian, who had been standing as quietly and unmoving 
as a wooden image in front of a cigar store, suddenly dashed 
the torch he had been holding against the nearby wall. The 
room went instantly dark. Almost before Giggles could realize 
what had taken place, he felt a blow and the rifle struck from 
his grasp. Bing, who had been in the act of taking the map 
from the dwarf, had only the sensation of touching the parch- 
ment with his fingers when a sweeping rush of air seemed to 
whisk it out of his reach and the thud of a small body striking 
the floor some distance away told, as plainly as though seen, 
that the pygmy had been tossed violently to one side. Curly, 
nearest the outside passageway, grasped Bing by the shoulders 
and yanked him backward. Bing, in.turn, caught Giggles’ 
arm. 

“Quick!” urged Curly. “This way, follow my flashlight!” 

The fact that the opening to the room was narrow, per- 
mitting only one person entrance or exit at a time, was perhaps 
the biggest factor in aiding the boys to reach the outside 
passageway ahead of their pursuers. 

“Don’t leave me, boys! Don’t leave me!” wailed Uncle 
Eb after them. 

But Giggles, Bing and Curly were in full zetreat now, 
plunging to the right down the cavernous passage, conscious of 
the panting breath of some one behind them. 

““Owoooooh!” 

The Indian using his murderous yell as a bloodhound on the 
trail of a human keeps up a continuous baying for the purpose 
of keeping other pursuers informed as to the direction of the 
pursuit! 

And behind the Indian, the savage bellowing of the white 
chieftain. 

“Catch ’em, don’t let ’em get away! Oh, what I'll do to 
them rowdies when I get my mitts on ’em!” 

“Tee, hee, hee!” giggled Giggles, as they gained ground in 
the chase. “At least we’ve graduated from ‘little school- 
boys.” So—we’re rowdies now? How nice!”’ 

‘* Just so we’re not goners!” gasped Bing. ‘Wow, that was 
a close call!” 

“‘Was?” protested Curly, glancing anxiously behind him. 
“Still is!” 


OR the next ten minutes the boys were too strenuously 

engaged in putting distance between them and their 
enemies to make further comment. A sharp, almost right 
angled turn in the passageway, brought to their nostrils an 
unusually damp and musty smell and the glimmering rays of 
Curly’s flash-light revealed moisture standing out in places. 
The odor was new to the boys and one which made them hesi- 
tate to penetrate beyond a cavernous opening looming up 
ahead. 

‘Gee, what do you s’pose we’re coming to?” asked Giggles, 
sniffing the air, anxiously. 

“Got me!” answered Bing. “But I don’t like it whatever 
it is!” 

“‘Perhaps we’d better stop right here,” suggested Curly, 
wavering, peering back into the darkness. “I don’t hear 
any one after us now.” 

“‘Owoooo000h!”’ 

“You don’t?” retorted Giggles, swinging into motion. ‘I 
do! What’s a little smell compared to that Indian? Come 
on!” 

Bing and Curly needed’no second bidding. They plunged 
through the cavernous opening and into a vast room which 
made the ray. from the‘one flash-light look like the feeble 
flicker of a match. * The atmosphere in this room was moist 
and heavy, an odor almost overwhelming in its muskiness. 
They put hands to their noses as they staggered on, feet 
slipping in a peculiar slime, a soft, clammy-like, earthen sub- 
stance. Ghastly columns of fantastically shaped rocks hung 
from the lofty ceiling, projected from the walls or reared, in 
ungainly fashion, fromthe ‘floor. These columns were plas- 
tered with the same residue as that which they found under 
foot. 

‘This is the queerest mess I ever got in!” exclaimed Curly, 
repulsively. 

“Terrible!” emphasized Giggles, trying to extricate his feet 
from the gummy surface. 

An instant later they were startled by a strange whirring 
sound, dull at first, but growing in volume. The whirring soon 
became a rustling sort of roar. Bing and Giggles added the 
force of their flash-lights to the one held by Curly and swept 
the yawning spaces of the cavern, fearsomely. 

“‘Bats!” exclaimed Giggles, forcibly. ‘‘Thousands of ’em!” 

He had hardly made the outcry before the swirling cloud of 
winged creatures was- upon. them, fluttering dizzily toward 
their lights as June bugs flick about street arcs. 

“‘Let’s get out of here, quick!” entreated Bing, backing up 
and covering his face with his hands. 

Bats—bats—everywhere! The cavern alive with them, 
scraping, clawing, crawling, creeping, squeaking BATS! Scores 
of them colliding -with Giggles, Bing and Curly, clinging 
momentarily, catching in their clothes, brushing against their 
faces, whistling past and round and round! Ugh—what a 
loathsome sensation! The boys beat the flying forms off with 
their hands and arms, using the short metal stubs of their 
flash-lights. 

“Lights off,” ordered Giggles. ‘‘But, gee, how’re we going 
to see our way out of here?” asked Bing, anxiously. 
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“Don’t look like we are, if this keeps up!” answered Giggles, 
crouching down. ‘Don’t try to fight ’em. Leave ’em alone 
and see if they'll let up!” 


HE bats were not really attacking them. They had just 

swirled into the cavern in such great numbers that a few 
of them had come in contact with the boys, a contact which 
apparently was not any more enjoyed by the bats than by the 
humans! But it was quite probable, however, that the ex- 
perience was proving far more terrifying to the latter. 

Outside the cavern, in the narrow passageway through which 
the boys had come, the Indian—Redwood—halted, and lis- 
tened. His features spread into a satisfied smile as he turned 
to address the burly white chieftain and the colored giant. 

“Ummm. Boys no trouble now. Bats show boys good time. 
Too good time. Redwoed not go in there for million dollar. 
Two million dollar!” 

““You’re sure they went in there?” 
wished to make certain. 

“Ummm. Tracks!” Redwood pointed to the soft, moist 
underfooting around the mouth of the forbidding interior. 
The colored giant raised another torch as high as the overhang- 
ing stalactite would permit. 

“Good!” grunted the white chieftain, turning back. 
“Where’s Tiny Thimble and that map? I don’t think he 
knows nothin’ about readin’ maps anyhow. And _ that 
sailor fellow’s so nutty you can’t get nothin’ from him. 
I see right now it’s up to me to find this here treasure, up 
to me!” 

““My gran’father, he buried near treasure,” volunteered 
Redwood, “‘He know too much about it. Find where he 
buried—find treasure!”’ 

The Indian and the white chieftain and the colored giant 
retraced their footsteps down the passageway. 

Giggles, Bing and Curly, struggling nearby, would have 
given much could they have overheard what was said. Now, 
in their efforts to escape the bats, they had wandered farther 
away from the entrance, following down along a slimy wall, 
keeping their feet with difficulty, flashing on a light only long 
enough to glimpse the next step or two ahead, being con- 
stantly plagued by fuzzy, living things which seemed as thick 
as gnats only infinitely more torturous because of their com- 
paratively huge size! 

“T don’t believe we’re going in the right direction!” gasped 
Curly, finally. 

“T know we're not,” answered Giggles. ‘‘But just so we’re 
going some place—any place—away from here!” 

“That’s just it!” objected Bing. ‘Maybe we’re getting in 
deeper, maybe there isn’t any way out but the way we came 
in!” 

“There must be!” insisted Giggles. ‘‘Those bats had to 
come from somewhere. They’ve been out all night—some of 
them are beginning 
to settle already. In- 
side an hour they'll 
all be asleep.”’ 

“Thank heaven 
for that!” breathed 
Curly, still guarding 
himself, 

The whirring 
sound diminished in 
volume. 

“T’ll bet there’s a 
passageway leading 
out to Lake Michi- 
gan through here!” 
reasoned Giggles. 
“These bats feed on 
insects, they’ve got 
to get out to get 
them. Can you 
imagine how many 
insects all these bats 
would have to have 
in a night? Wow!” 
» “Gee, I thought 
it was bad enough 
when one bat got 
in my bedroom at 
home,” said Bing. 
“What a wild time I 
had chasing him 
around till I opened 
the window and 
drove him out.” 

“Well, you won’t 
drive these bats out, ” 
interposed Giggles, 
“We're in their home 
now and they’ re driv- 
ing us out!” 

“No, they’re not,” 
objected Curly. 
“We're going out of 
our own free will!” 

Presently the mad 
flying about quieted 


The white chieftain 
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down except for some few hundreds of the bats which seemed 
to be having more than ordinary difficulty in finding suitable 
roosting places. The chums paused to turn their lights upon 
a scene not often given to man. 

So thickly populated with bat life was the odorous cavern 
that it now appeared to have been constructed of the hideous- 
looking mammals, hanging upside down as they were to every 
possible crevice, one body seeming to cover another, a sleek, 
seething mass. 

““Say—maybe Professor Larkin wouldn’t give a lot to see 
this sight!” exclaimed Giggles. ‘‘He’d be for bringing his 
zoology class right down here to study the bats at first hand.” 

“Yes, he would!” kidded Curly. “If he ever saw a real 
live specimen of a bat, he’d throw up teaching. Remember the 
day I brought the water snake to school?” 

“Never mind that story now,” interrupted Giggles. “Does 
that look like a way out to you?” 

He pointed with his flash-light toward a jagged ascent of 
rocks some distance ahead which seemed to lead up to a small 
opening. In front of them and behind, the cavernous interior 
stretched on and on for all they knew. They had made no 
attempt to do more than follow along the outside edge of it 
after their first frenzied leap into the habitat of the bats. 

“We can soon find out what it is,” rejoined Curly, with new 
optimism. “Let’s take a look!” 

Watching their footing, they crept carefully over the 
slippery rocks and mounted the sloping rise to the opening 
Giggles had spotted. 

“She sure goes somewhere!” announced Giggles, after peering 
in. “Just room for us tocrawl through. Shall we chance it?” 

“Why not?” asked Bing. ‘It wouldn’t be the first thing 
we’ve chanced since entering this cave!” 

“Have you still got that chocolate bar?” inquired Curly, 
of Giggles. 

Giggles felt of his pocket. 

“Yes,” he answered, perfunctorily. 

“T’m glad of that,” replied Curly, with obvious relief. 

“T wish you wouldn’t keep reminding me of that chocolate 
bar,” Giggles added, after a moment. 

“ Why not?” 

“Because I’m getting hungry myself now!” 

“Serves you right!” was Curly’s retort. 


IGGLES was the first one through the aperture. He 
explored the surroundings as thoroughly as he could 
before beckoning to Bing and Curly to follow. 

‘At least it’s dry in here,” he informed. 

“My, it seems like we’re miles away from where we saw 
Uncle Eb, doesn’t it?” said Bing, joining Giggles. ‘Here’s 
heping we never have to go back through where those bats 
are again!” 


“T don’t think we will,” reassured Giggles. ‘This cave 





With his hand upon the throat of Uncle Eb crouched a strapping white man, while the seven-foot colored giant hovered in the background 
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appears to be a perfect network of passageways, crossing and 
criss-crossing each other. You can’t tell, we may be almost 
back to where we started from.” 

“Yes, and we may not be, too,” presumed Curly, staring 
about. ‘It doesn’t seem to bother you guys much, but I don’t 
like this idea of being down here below ground lost and with 
only one chocolate bar between us and—!” 

Giggles glanced at his wrist-watch. 

“Will you dry up? It’s only six-thirty. Nobody takes a 
nibble until eight A.a.—and that’s final!” 


HE small room in which the boys now found themselves, 
possessed a high and peculiarly formed ceiling. The room 
itself tapered into another passageway which was of the wind- 
ing kind. It was while pressing forward along this passageway 
that Bing suddenly cried out and pointed to a mark, shoulder- 
high, on the wall. The mark was a white arrow, with tip 
stained blood red, the arrow pointing straight ahead. Under- 
neath the arrow was a characteristic wording, in white letters, 
easily readable despite their irregularity, with the flash-lights 

. played upon it. 


IF YOU HAVE COME THIS FAR YOU ARE ON 
THE RIGHT TRACK—FOLLOW YOUR NOSE! 
E. B. 


“Hot stuff!” cried Curly, all excited. ‘We’re on the trail 
of the treasure sure. Good thing we were forced into the cave 
with the bats!” 

Giggles stood studying the sign before making comment. 

“Hmmm!” he remarked, finally. ‘Old Ebenezer Beecher 
must have felt pretty certain that nobody would ever come 
this far. Either that or he’s done a piece of grand kidding, 
leading anyone who'd take the trouble to look for his treasure, 
on a wild goose chase—”’ 

“Wild is right!” agreed Bing. 

“Wish we’d gotten hold of the map.” 

““Who doesn’t?’ 

“T’ve still got that corner of it,” reminded Bing. “And I 
touched the rest of it—don’t forget that!” 

“Let’s see the corner again,’’ commanded Giggles. ‘There 
were some figures on it and it may just be possible—”’ 

Bing produced the torn off corner of parchment paper and 
smoothed it out so that Giggles could examine it. Curly 
looked over Giggles’ shoulder. 

‘‘Wow! Wow! WOW!” yelled Giggles suddenly, dancing a 
jig. “I’ve got it, guys, I’ve got it! No wonder that gang 
can’t figure out how to locate the treasure. We've got 
the KEY!” 

“We have?” 

“How do you make that out?” 

“Look!” 

With his finger Giggles traced the lines of a drawing, 
faded, but made 
clearer by such trac- 
ing. 

“See what that 
is?” 

“Why—why it 
looks like a—a part 
of a face, an eye— 
and—and—a nose!” 
determined Bing. 

“That’s right—a 
NOSE!” fairly 
shouted Giggles, 
pointing up to the 
sign on the wall, 
“Follow your nose— 
that’s the key!” 

Bing and Curly 
stared at each other, 
nerves tingling. 

“By thunder!” 
Curly ejaculated. 

“Giggles, you’re a 
wonder!” compli- 
mented Bing. 

“Tee, hee, hee!” 
giggled Giggles. 
“Take you all this 
time to find it out?” 

Curly grabbed 
Giggles’s arm. 

“Come on, let’s 
hurry up and 
follow our noses 
We may be almost 
on top of the treas- 
ure now!” 

But Giggles’s first 
move was to get the 
precious piece of the 
map from Bing. 

“Tm going to 
carry that from now 
on, if you don’t 
mind,” he said. 
(Continued on p. 32) 
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The Unknown Scout 

N THE Scout World Page of this issue we 

publish the story of the presentation of a 
Bronze Buffalo by the American Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s, representing the Boy 
Scouts of America, to the Prince of Wales, heir 
to the throne of Great Britain and its Empire, 
representing the British Scouts Association. The 
statue of the buffalo, emblem of the American 
Boy Scouts order of distinguished service to 
boyhood, will stand on its rustic pedestal at the 
entrance to Gillwell Park, the Scout Training 
Center in Epping Forest, and every scout and 
visitor who enters its leafy gateway will doubtless 
read its simple inscription: 

“To the Unknown Scout whose faithful- 
ness in the performance of the Daily Good 
Turn brought Scouting to the United States 
of America.” 


The Pathfinder 


VERY reader of these pages knows the story 

of that Good Turn which brought Scouting 
to America. It was a simple enough thing for a 
scout to do—to see a stranger lost in one of those 
thick fogs that blanket London so frequently, 
and to offer to help him. But this boy was a 
real scout, for not only did he have the will and 
the desire to do a Good Turn, but he had the 
ability and the keeness of the true pathfinder. 
He could find his way in a fog, and to call the 
fog of London thick is to describe it very mildly. 
Literally, you cannot see your hand before your 
face. The street lamps become just pinheads of 
light when they do not disappear altogether. 
It might just as well be midnight on the darkest 
night in the country. That is a point that is 
sometimes overlooked in telling this story, for 
Mr. Boyce, the Chicago publisher whom this 
boy helped, is a traveler of great experience, and 
he knows the Strand, which is to London what 
Broadway is to New York. 


‘IT am a Scout”’ 

ig WAS not the Good Turn spirit only which 

this scout had, nor the ability of the true 
pathfinder in finding his way about in any 
weather and under any circumstances—he had 
something more than that, more even than the 
keenness of the scout spirit that moved him to 
refuse a tip that was offered. Mr. Boyce said 
that what impressed him was the earnestness 
with which this boy said, “I am a scout.” He 
lived his part as he found it, so as to impress 
even a casual visitor, such as Mr. Boyce proved, 
and to justify that impression by later meeting 
Mr. Boyce and taking him to the Headquarters 
of the British Scouts Association to learn “every- 
thing there was to learn” of the Scouting Pro- 
gram. 


The Gathering Good Turn 
THat Good Turn done in the fog of a London 


morning has since been gathering Good Turns 
like a snowball rolling down an incline gathers 
more snow to itself at every turn. Three million 
boys in America, who have been scouts, have 
added a Good Turn a day until the whole ideal 
expressed in the spirit of the scout Good Turn 
has reached out to bless not only those who have 
been served, but the entire boyhood of two 
countries. It is altogether fitting and proper, 
therefore, that the occasion should have been 
made a great one, that a representative of the 
American nation and the heir of the British 
crown should have taken part in behalf of the 
scouts of England and America in doing honor 
to the whole spirit of Scouting, as symbolized in 
the Good Turn of the Unknown Scout which 
brought Scouting to America. 


Back to School 


HEN these words appear in print the 

summer will be almost behind us. In the 
midst of camp, hikes and outdoor pleasures, 
school looms ahead! If you have had the sort 
of summer you should have had, you are likely 
to be so full of “pep” that you are not only 
looking forward, but “rarin’ to go” for the real 
winter’s work that begins with school. Viewed 
right, school is as much a game, and a game 
that you play many years longer than baseball, 
football or basketball. Indeed, school is the great- 
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Do It Now 


By Floyd J. Patton 


amen 


If you have a job to do, 
Do it now! 
Make a start and see it through, 
Do it now! 
Jump right in with all your might, 
Show some ginger! show some fight! 
Take ahold! The thing won't bite! 
Do it now! 





There’s a lesson to be done, 
Do it now! 
Go right after it—it’s fun, 
Do it now! 
If you once begin to lag 
You'll be sure to strike a snag, 
And you'll have some load to drag; 
Do it now! 


If you’re asked to do a thing, 
Do it now! : 
‘After while” ain’t worth a ding, 
Do it now! 
Up and at it! show some speed! 
Get agoing! Quick! Proceed! 
For the fellows who succeed 


Do it now! 











est game of all because you play it against yourself. 
From day to day you are beating yourself, adding 
bits to your knowledge, making yourself think 
straighter, bulging out the muscles of your mind 
for the big competition of life. 


Beating Yourself 

HE only other game that has this principle 

is golf, where you can play alone to lower 
your score, although, where fish stories are told, 
they recite a tale of a champion who could bring 
the ball back over the net on his tennis strokes, 
and one day in a game beat himself! In life, it is 
customary to talk of yourself as being in competi- 
tion with Tom, Dick and Harry. But you are not. 
The only person you are in competition with is 
yourself. To make yourself a bigger man, a better 
man, is all that lies in your power. Chance and 
opportunity and a dozen other things, may influ- 
ence the honors you win, the money you make,but 
only you can make of vourself “a big man.” 
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So, that which is ahead of us is not the “job 
of school” or the “work of school” but the 
Game of School. Each one of us hardening and 
developing the muscles of his mind by bursting 
through our histories and geographies and science, 
adding something to the strength of our mind, 
the store of our knowledge, the opening of our 
personality, the tempering of our spirit. 

That is what we do in school each day, playing 
in the greatest game of all. We are making our 
minds, and we must do it if our minds are to grow 
with us into the manhood of our bodies. 


The Lure of the Sea 


BECAUSE the Editor is just about to embark 

on the Leviathan, pride of the American 
mercantile marine, on a trip to Europe to attend 
the International Scout Conference at Kandersteg, 
in Switzerland, it is natural that he should be 
reminded that this month Seascouts will celebrate 
their ninth anniversary. The giant liner cutting 
a deep furrow in the green ocean, the white spray 
lashing its sides—who has not been drawn by the 
lure of the sea and the ships that ride it? The 
argosies of magic sails, the enchanted isles, the 
unknown and romantic ports at the end of the 
journey, have given way to great engines driving 
palaces of steel, to regular schedules for ports of 
calls, and carefully charted seas. Gone, says 
some pessimistic old salt, are the good old days. 
Perhaps and perhaps not, but the lure of the old 
sea, ... that is something that will never go 
out of men’s hearts. 


‘‘He Ran Away to Be a Sailor’’ 


Look over the sailors on any of our great battle- 
ships; notice the slight roll of the true sailor with 
which they walk; watch them, trim and smart, at 
their sailor jobs. And then look over the list of 
the towns and states from which they come. You 
will be surprised at the thousands lured by the sea 
from the inland States—boys to whom the sea 
was but a word, and a ship something to be 
listened about breathlessly. Because the history 
of our race is the story of the sea, the sea comes 
back to call us if we live a thousand miles from its 
shore. What kind of a boy is he who never wanted 
to be a sailor, if there was ever such a one? What 
heart has not thrilled to such heroic conduct as the 
captain and the crew of the Roosevelt showed in the 
rescue of the Antinoe last winter, or such breathless 
seamanship as is written about in “The Mutiny of 
the Flying Spray,” a serial by Capt. Arthur Hunt 
Chute which Boys’ Lire is about to publish? 


Ahoy, Seascouts! 

Seascouting is an answer to two needs: first, 
this magic call of the sea which comes to all of us, 
and, second, thé call of one of the greatest needs 
of our country, that is, a trained and efficient 
merchant marine. Seascouting, as we said once 
before in these pages, might well be called the 
great game of the sea. It is the real stuff. It 
gives you the knowledge you need for the sea, 
and it is no make-believe. A half a dozen sea- 
scouts of Canada are making a cruise from Mon- 
treal to New York, entirely “on their own,”? and 
are to be the guests of New York and New Jersey 
seascouts before undertaking their return journey, 
which will also be through inland waterways. 
There are eighty-five ships of seascouts, and each 
one of their personnel, consisting of older boys, 
after a year or two of training, is ready for real 
sailoring, not only to answer the call of the sea, 
but of the worthwhile and glorious career that lies 
with the country’s naval and merchant service. 


Regular Fellers 

Bexs’ LIFE is publishing in this issue a page 

of pictures of boys who have been appearing 
in the national news. We rather think our readers 
glancing over that list from Jackie Ott, the six and 
one-half year swimmer and seeing in the ranks of 
these boys an explorer, airman, sports champion, 
writer, painter and musician, will be inclined to 
stick out their chests, and strut a piece. These 
grown-ups will have to watch out, or we are likely 
to monopolize the entire national news! 


September 
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The Scout World 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


The Unknown Scout 


N JULY 4, 1925, the Unknown Scout 
came into hisown. You will rememberin the account 
of the Annual Meeting and the award of the Silver 
Buffalo for Distinguished Service, presentation was 
made to Sir Robert Baden-Powell for the British Boy Scouts 
Association of a bronze buffalo, with the following inscription: 
“To the Unknown Scout 
whose faithfulness in the per- 
formance of his daily good turn 
brought the Boy Scout move- = 
ment to the United States of : 
America.” % 
On his return, Sir Robert , 
arranged for a more formal % 
presentation to the British 
Boy Scouts Association, and ‘ ‘ 
so, on July 4th, in celebration " , 
of the rsoth Anniversary of the a ar 
Declaration of Independence NY oN 
at Gillwell Park, the famous . 
British Scout Training Center, 
the Ambassador of the United 
States of America, the Hon. 
Alanson B. Houghton, presented the bronze buffalo 
to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, who accepted it on 
behalf of the Boy Scouts Association. At the entrance 
to Gillwell Training Center, in the famed Epping 
Forest, the buffalo, mounted on a rustic pedestal, will 
stand as a monument for all time, to the faithful 
English Scout whose Good Turn brought Scouting 
to America. 


\ 


Prince Makes Special Journey 
TROOP of 150 scouts with leaders, bearing the 
Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes, were in at- 

tendance. The Prince of Wales made a special jour- 
ney from Scotland to be present on the 
occasion. The scouts took up a horse- 
shoe formation as the Prince of Wales 
came up in his uniform as the Chief 
Scout of Wales. He was ac- 
companied by Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, and was fol- 
lowed by the American 
Ambassador; Mr. Hubert 
Martin, Director of the In- 
ternational Bureau; and 
Mr. Victor Ridder, member 
of the Executive Board of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 
Two Rover Scouts, bearing 
the bronze buffalo, came in, 
and the scouts in two di- 
visions sang simultaneously ‘God Save the King” and “My 
Country ’Tis of Thee.” 


It Benefitted 3,000,000 Boys 

HE American Ambassador, in making the presentation, 

spoke again of this classic Good Turn in Scouting, and how 
this Good Turn, done faithfully, and the refusal of the reward, 
resulted in bringing Scouting to America to 3,000,000 men and 
boys, who have been a part of its membership for some period 
during its sixteen years of history. It was as a representative 
of the 800,000 present members of the Boy Scouts of America, 
and as a slight expression of their gratitude to the Unknown 
Scout, that he made the presentation. . 

The Prince of Wales, on behalf of the Boy Scouts Association 
of Great Britain, accepted it as a token of the good will of the 
Boy Scouts of America and expressed gratitude for the spirit 
i} which it had been sent. He 
said, “I like to feel that I am 
accepting it as a lasting sign of 
friendship between the youth 
of the two nations on the r5oth 
anniversary of Independence 
Day.” 

On the call of the Prince, the 
scouts raised their hats on their 
staffs and gave three cheers 
for the American Ambassador 
followed by three cheers for 
the Boy Scouts of America. 


A Symbol of Good Feeling 


IR ROBERT BADEN- 
POWELL, in thanking 
both the Prince of Wales and 
the American Ambassador, said 
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By James E. West 


that the ceremony that day would have a lasting effect upon 
the history of their movement. He read a message from the 
Duke of Connaught, the president of the Boy Scouts Asso- 
ciation, expressing regret at his inability to be present that 
day, and adding: ‘I am sure it will always be cherished as a 
symbol of the good feeling that exists between 
our scouts and. those of the great Republic of 
America.” 

Mr. Victor Ridder, a member 
of the Executive Board, who 
represented the Boy Scouts of 
America, writes as follows: 
“What I am anxious to convey 






























This typical scout camp and some of its activities 
should stir your memories this winter 


(Below) The American 
Ambassador and _ the 
Prince of Wales standing ff 
by the Bronze Buffalo at Gillwell Park WJ 





















to you is the pleasure this gift has given to the 

British Scouts and the great pains they took to 

make the reception of this gift a splendid demon- 
stration of appreciation. They have set the statue in a beauti- 
ful part of Gillwell Park, directly behind the School and have 
placed it on a pedestal of a tree trunk so that there is a splendid 
rustic simplicity which is most effective. The presentation was 
preceded by a luncheon to which the officials of the Movement 
all came and at which Mr. Houghton was the Guest of Honor. 
The Prince of Wales came down Sunday morning from Scot- 
land, and arrived at 1:30. As the presentation was scheduled 
for 2:00 P.M.., it afforded 
us an opportunity to 
speak very informally 
with the Prince and he 
made it very clear that 
the British Scout Asso- 
ciation valued the statue 
very highly. I think 
that his coming down 
from Scotland, together 
with his appearing in 
his scout uniform, is an 
evidence of a personal interest on his part, which 
the Boy Scouts of America will surely appreciate. 


The Spirit of the Memorial 
. HE ceremonies were carried through with a 
precision and ceremonial which I have found 
to be a special distinction of the English. Of all 
the hundreds of similar ceremonies I attended, 
none made so great an impression as this beau- 
tiful affair at Gillwell Park on Sunday. Every- 
thing was carried through with a spirit which not 
even a heavy rain could effect. Mr. Houghton’s 
address was delivered amid a complete 
silence in which his voice carried to 
every part of the audience massed 
before us. The crashing cheers for 
him and the Boy Scouts of America, 
which were led by the Prince of Wales, 
served to again accentuate this silence 
when the Prince of Wales spoke for 
the British Association. At the con- 
clusion of the ceremony and the in- 
evitable photographing which fol- 
lowed, His Royal Highness took the 
opportunity to again express his per- 
sonal thanks to me for the Board. 
He was greatly impressed with the 
spirit of the memorial and seemed 
concerned that we should like the 
manner of setting it out. I assured 
him that both the setting and cere- 
monial reflected what was in the mind 
the Committee when the gift was decided on, and I took 
he opportunity of expressing the hope that it would stand 
in the minds of his nation as an evidence of the gratitude of 
America for one of the greatest benefactions it had ever 
received, and that I hoped it would inspire the British Boy 
Scouts with an understanding of the unseen influences exer- 
cised by the Good Turn. He again expressed his pleasure at 
the gift and the satisfaction it gave him personally. I re- 
sponded that we were honored by his coming in person and 
thanked him for it.” 


Camping, 1926 
HEN this appears in print, the greatest camping season 
in the history of the the Boy Scouts of America will be 
over. In 1925; a total of 259,702 registered. This year, 
although no definite figures are as yet available, we know 
that this total will be greatly 
exceeded. From 657 councils, 
preliminary reports show per- 
manent camps, and it will not 
be long before every one of our 
663 First and Second Class 
Councils, will have a Scout 
Reservation, equipped with 
buildings and other permanent 
features. 

The Boy Scout council of 
Butte, Montana, has recently 
acquired a permanent camp 
site. One of the most notable 
gifts of this sort is reported 
from Middletown, Ohio, where 
Charles R. Hook, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Rolling 
Mill Company purchased and 
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gave to the council in that city 133 acres of wooded land, six 
miles outside the city and adjacent to an excellent swimming 
hole. The tract is approximately one-half mile in length 
and four-fifths of a mile wide. Fifty acres of the tract, being 
tillable land, will be farmed to provide garden supplies for the 
several troops from time to time in camp. Land has been given 
at Dexter, Mich., for a camp for the Ann Arbor council. 

The one-time headquarters of the famous Curry Comb ranch 
near Post City, Texas, will be the future headquarters of the 
summer camp of the South Plains council to which the C.W. Post 
estate has given 420 acres at Double Mountain River, a part of 
the former ranch site. The Evanston, Illinois, council has ac- 
quired nearly 500 additional acres adjacent to the existing camp 
site of 200 acres on Duck Lake, Michigan. The property also 
has a frontage on Lake Michigan and provides summer quarters 
for more than 3,000 boys. Asasupplement tothe main summer 
camp of the Boy Scouts of St. Louis at Irondale, Missouri, the 
Southside Lions Club of St. Louis has made a gift of a 250-acre 
wooded land tract near Imperial, twenty-two miles south of St. 
Louis. By the gift of Fred Chapman, an excellent camp site has 
been made available for Boy Scouts of Ardmore, Oklahoma. 

From far-away Alaska come reports of the summer camping 
activities of the Boy Scouts in that great Northwestern terri- 
tory. Twenty Boy Scouts from Troop No. 1 of Ketchikan 
joined Boy Scouts of Juneau in camp at Haines, Alaska, 
making the trip to the camp last named on the United States 
coast-guard cutter Cygan. 


s International Conference 

EPRESENTATIVES of forty scout associations, with a 
membership of 1,500,000 men and boys, will meet in con- 
ference August 22 to 28, at the International Home of Scouting 
at Kandersteg, Switzerland. This is a most important gather- 
ing, and one of the things that will come up for consideration 
and decision will be the place and time at which the next Inter- 
national Jamboree will be held. Fourteen officials of the Boy 
Scouts of America, including three members of the Executive 
Board, are planning to be present and to take part in the 
various sessions. An exhibit will show the delegates what is 
being done in America, and literature on the Scout Movement 
in America will be made available to the delegates of the 
different countries. This Conference will be unique not only 
in the large representation from America, which is promised, 
but also in the fact that Earle W. Beckman, the Scout Execu- 
tive of St. Louis, is to attend the Conference as a representative 

and typical local scout executive. 

A most interesting program has been arranged. Discussions 
will be conducted on how to run Scouting as a game, Merit Badge 
work, the place of competition in Scouting, unification of scout 
medals and decorations, and several other important subjects. 


Delegates to International Conference 

R. MILTON A. McRAE, Vice-President, National 

Council, Detroit, Mich.; Mr. Frank Presbrey, Member 
of Executive Board, National Council, New York City; Mr. 
Victor Ridder, Member of Executive Board, National Council, 
New York City; Mr. Stuart W. French, Chairman of Region 
12 Committee, President Pasadena Council, Pasadena, Cal.; 
Mr. John A. McGregor, Member of Council (San Francisco), 
Member of 12th Region, San Francisco, Cal.; Mr. George W. 
Olmsted, National Council Member, representing Warren 
County Council, Warren, Pa.; Judge Edgar J. Lauer, Member 
of Executive Committee, Manhattan Council, New York, 
N. Y.; Dr. F. F. Moon, Dean, Syracuse University, National 
Council Member-at-large, Syracuse, N. Y.; Mr. E. S. Burdell, 
Commissioner of Columbus Council, Columbus, O.; Mr. H. M. 
Clymer, Member of Queens County Council, N. Y.; Mr. Earle 
W. Beckman, Scout Executive of St. Louis Council, Acting 
Director of Supply Dept., St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. E. S. Martin, 





Scoutworthy 


Why do we constantly recommend to scouts, 
when purchasing the uniform and other equipment, 
to make sure they are official? 

Of course, you know that every article we stamp 
is made according to specifications laid out by 
experts, designed for our particular needs, of a 
high quality and durability. But have you thought 
of the reason why we do this? Scouts are prepared 
at all times to render assistance by first aid or 
in any other way and to make rescues, and de- 
fective equipment may mean the difference between 
life and death. A coat or a shirt used as a stretcher, 
for instance—the neckerchief when used as a rope 
or in any one of the many other important ways 
in which scouts use this important and picturesque 
part of this uniform. 

In a crisis, poor clothes or badly sewn seams may 
prove very serious indeed. That is why, in addition 
to having official equipment made to specifications, 
the National Council by inspections and tests at 
regular intervals makes sure that what the scout 
buys from them is scoutworthy. 














Secretary Editorial Board, National Headquarters; Mr. James 
E. West, Chief Scout Executive, National Headquarters. 


Fourth Biennial Conference 
HE Fourth Biennial Conference of Scout Executives is to 
be held this year at Hot Springs, Ark., September 22-29 
inclusive. It is expected that this will be the largest confer- 
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ence of this kind ever held, and that about goo will be present. 
The sixth National Training School for Scout Executives will 
be held partly before and partly during this Conference, and as 
is usual, one troop of picked Merit Badge Scouts will be in 
attendance. It is expected that this troop will be formed of 
boys in near-by territory. If you are a Star, Life or Eagle 
Scout and would like to attend the Conference as a part 
of this troop, be sure to get in touch with your local 
scoutmaster and scout executive. It is expected that they 
will, as in former years, erect a model encampment on the 
Conference grounds. 


The American Youth Award 

HE Sesquicentennial Exposition Committee recently 

made what was called the American Youth Award. 
Teachers, boys and girls were chosen from each State for high 
character and service ideals. It will interest you to know 
that of the 49 boy recipients, 28 are listed as Boy Scouts. 
Seven of these are Eagle Scouts. There are six boys 
who are not scouts to every boy who is a scout at the 
present time, taking all the boys of the country, showing 
that more than every other boy awarded this honor is 
a scout, might well be taken as a high compliment to the 
value that Scouting has in building character and service 
ideals. The following is a list of boys cited in the booklet 
for their scout work: 

Daniel Autry, 1714 W. oth St., Little Rock, Arkansas; Paul 
Patterson, 465 Quitman St., Denver, Colorado; David Coley 
Hewitt, 53 South Quaker Lane, West Hartford, Connecticut; 
John Pierce Ingle, Jr., 2825 Herschell St., Jacksonville, Florida; 
Collier H. Young, 5009 East Washington St., Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Newell Marmaduke Hargett, Augusta, Kentucky; 
Thomas Jefferson Miller, Jr., 418 E. 27th St., Baltimore, 
Maryland; Thomas J. Rentenbach, 738 Hancock Ave., Han- 
cock, Michigan; Harold Carlson, Aitkin, Minnesota; Edward 
Brown, 5117 Burt St., Omaha, Nebraska; Abe S. Riley, 411 E. 
Proctor St., Carson City, Nevada; Benjamin Franklin Rose, Jr., 
sir W. 7th St., Roswell, New Mexico; Edwin McCosh, 833 
Tracy Ave., Valley City, North Dakota; William Bruce Camp- 
bell, 161 W. Delason Ave., Youngstown, Ohio; Arthur Melvin 
Wise, Clinton, Oklahoma; Charles Sumner Campbell, 107 
Washington St., Dallas, Oregon; Carl John Werner Long, 
1800 Concord Ave., Carrick, Pennsylvania; Davis Jeffries, Jr., 
177 E. Main St., Union, South Carolina; Robert L. Billington, 
Jr., Riverside Drive, Columbia, Tennessee; Robert Llewellyn 
Davis, 316 Douglas Ave., Salt Lake City, Uiah; Maj. B. Jenks, 
88 North Prospect St., Burlington, Vermont; John Lichten- 
berger Bruner, 1513 Virginia St., Charleston, West Virginia; 
William Hamilton Frackelton, 1117 Maryland Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Earl L. Collins, Powell, Wyoming. 


Playing the Game 


By E. E. Dodd 


Reprinted from ‘‘Fiber and Finish’’ by courtesy of Ginn & Co. 


ne 
A= back in the days of the judges who ruled over 

Israel, a leader named Gideon wished to select from his 
army a chosen few who should go with him on a difficult 
and dangerous mission against the people of Midian. So he 
first went and proclaimed to his people, “‘ Whosoever is fearful 
and trembling, let him return.” There returned then “twenty 
and two thousand”; but there remained ten thousand. Still 
there were too many. So they were tested again; and this 
was the manner of their testing: They were brought in their 
journeying to a stream of water, and the people were watched 
as they paused on their way to drink. There were two ways 
in which they went about this matter of quenching their 
thirst. Some ‘bowed down upon their knees to drink water.” 
They were the great majority. But others did not take time 
to stoop over to drink. They were in too much haste to 
reach their destination. They scooped the, water into the 
hollow of their hands ‘“‘and lapped of the water, as a dog 
lappeth.” As the old story reads: “The number of them 
that lapped, putting their hand to their mouth, was three 
hundred men. . . . And the Lord said unto Gideon, ‘By the 
three hundred men that lapped will I save you.’” 

These were the men whose hearts were set on their goal, so 
that any interruption was unwelcome, and even the necessary 
act of slaking their thirst was to be accomplished with as 
little delay as possible. It was by these three hundred that 
Israel was to be saved; into their hands the Midianites were 
to be delivered. It was a quaint test, but it served its purpose. 

Interest and enthusiasm carry us over many a rough place 
and many a tedious stretch of road as we journey toward 
our goal. If we do not care much about where we are going 
and do not mind particularly at what time we may arrive, 
we shall find a great many excellent excuses for dallying along 
the way, and the way will seem long and tiresome. We shall 
“bow down on our knees to drink water” many times, and 
we shall not find ourselves among the three hundred who are 
chosen to save Israel. 

Because intesest is such a great help in playing the game of 


life, it is worth our while to stop and think about it a little. 
There are some facts to know about it which will make living 
much easier. 

You remember Tom Sawyer, who had. to whitewash a 
fence as his Saturday chore.and who made the job appear so 
attractive to his friends that they clamored for chances to do 
part of it, and in the end whitewashed his whole fence for him 
while he stood and watched them and cheered them on. 
Tom Sawyer knew enough to arouse the interest of those boys. 
After that the job was as good as done. Edward Bok was 
asked haw a man may best win success in business. “Interest,” 
he said, “must exist first; then two-thirds of the battle is 
won.” And Mr. Bok was right. 

A job is easier to do if we are interested in it. Tom Sawyer’s 
helpers did not find it hard work to do their section of the 
whitewashing. They were interested in doing it. Any boy 
will do much harder physical labor putting up a stage for a 
school play than he would in sawing wood in his own back 
yard; but the job will seem to him much easier, and for that 
reason he will probably be less weary when he is through. 
We work on a camping trip at tasks which we should consider 
real hardships at home. 

Since interest is so desirable, let us try to go a little further 
into the subject and find out how we become interested in 
things. David Livingstone said he had discovered that if he 
undertook any job and kept at it, the first thing he knew he 
found himself fascinated by it. Out in Africa he had to turn 
his attention to all sorts of activities which were quite foreign 
to his habit—to carpentry,-to mapping out routes for explora- 
tion, to sanitation and the safeguarding of his water supply, 
to doctoring the natives when they came to him, to observing 
and recording descriptions of the birds, beasts, and flowers 
of the new land, to a thousand and one tasks of pioneer life. 
However uninteresting and distasteful the job, he threw him- 
self into it, to do it as well as he could. And behold! to his 
own surprise he found that when he got into it, the job was 
not only interesting but even fascinating. Interest followed 


his putting his attention on the matter in hand. When he 
had paid attention to a subject, had put his mind on it, the 
subject won not only his attention but also his interest, some- 
times his enthusiasm. That is one side of this business of 
interest: interest follows attention. 

Now for the other side. When we spoke of the different 
reports which would be made by various bystanders after an 
accident, we found that each person took notice of that 
part of the happening in which he was most interested. If 
he were interested in animals, he noticed the horse; if in 
automobiles, the condition of the car; if in driving, the way 
each man should have acted in the emergency; if in persons, 
the condition of the driver and the chauffeur. That is, he 
paid attention to that in which the habit of his mind made 
him most interested. When we attend to something or, as 
we more often say, when we pay attention to it, we put 
our minds on it. We concentrate on it. We banish for the 
moment other thoughts from our minds and turn the focus 
of our minds on this one group of ideas as we might turn the 
focus of a camera on the object which we wished to photo- 
graph. Naturally we make this effort, whether consciously 
or unconsciously, for something ih which we are interested. 
It is our interest that causes us to focus our minds in this 
direction. Our interest makes us care to pay attention: 
attention follows interest. 


UT we said a moment ago that interest followed attention, 
and now we say that attention follows interest. These 
are two points for us to get into our minds to help us in 
playing the game of life. Interest and attention follow each 
other round in a circle as a kitten chases its tail. Start with 
attention and you'll get interest; start with interest and you'll 
get attention. It is a trick of our minds which is as inevitable 
as that the kitten on seeing the moving bit of fur which is the 
end of its tail will chase it, following the circle round and 
round in an attempt to catch it. 
(Concluded on page 60) 
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(This is an actual occurrence witnessed by the author 
in the Indian Ocean, on a coral-reef by the Seychelles) 


FTENTIMES I would launch my sailing-canoe, a 
native dug-out, at dawn and float leisurely from 
my little island to the main one four miles away. 
At that hour the sea is like a sheet of glass, 

rippleless as a mirror. In{its clear translucent water every- 
thing can be seen to a great depth, such depths as are only 
visible in tropic seas. 

It was never-ending joy to float along with the current 
over the rows of coral reefs. Each with its own particular 
denizens. The massive steep-sided main barrier-reef, bound- 
ing the deep sea channel, great mounds of coral thrusting up 
to the surface at low tide, shapes strangely 
like gargantuan brains, cathedral pillars, 
arches, trees, flat mushrooms, and a thousand 
and one other wonderful shapes of living 
coral, 

Colors incredible of belief. Great 
depths of blue, prussian or indigo; 
caverns of phosphorescent royal or 
kingfisher; straights and narrows of 
azure blending into emerald; shallows 
of light green; throughout flashes of 
mauve or lilac or pink—all 
changing incessantly, living, 
like a rare opal. A sea gar- 
den of unspeakable beauty. 

Its inmates fish of every 
form and color imagination 
could depict, butterflies, dra- 
gonflies, ribbons, globes, 
ghouls and goblins, demons; 

all were there. A child let 
loose with a box of paints 
might reproduce those shapes 

and colors, each more 
strange and wonderful than 

the last. Small fish-sharks 
cruising leisurely in search of 
prey; their torpedo-dash 
after it. The sudden flash 

of the tentacle of a small 
octopus hidden in a coral 
cavern, or motionless in 
exact blending colors on top 

of a pinnacle, shot out like light- 
ning at some unwary passerby, 
and as quickly withdrawn, sent a 
shiver down the spine. 

One suddenly became conscious 
of a death-like menace, ever lurk- 
ing amidst all that beauty and 
seeming peacefulness. Peace in 
very truth only seeming, for in 
those gardens and depths is cease- 
less war, war of life preying on 
life, incessant, never-ending. 

Range follows range of coral, 
divided by deep channels, as reef 
after reef grows up in the shallow- 
ing waters till they straggle out into little isolated coral 
clumps almost up to the shore. The fish and other life grow 
smaller and smaller too on each. Nature does her grading 
well in her schools of the sea. 

As the canoe drifted over a ledge in the shallows of my own 
lagoon, the two whiplash feelers of a crawfish waved from 
beneath it. Before he could withdraw to better shelter under 
the overhanging shelf my fish-spear had struck. He was a 
good-sized fellow, and would do nicely for lunch! 

We drifted out over the barrier, surfless now in the wind- 
truce of dawn and that peaceful sea. The long swell of the 
great Indian Ocean rolled gently along the channel, hardly 
perceptible. The sun rose behind the island in blazing glory. 
Within a few minutes the expected ripple of breeze came. I 
hoisted my little lugsail, steering on a well-known landmark 
to make the entrance through the barrier-reef on the other 
side of the channel, two miles away. 

Passing safely through it and over the inner-reef I chose 
a long parallel channel of moderate depth and only a few 
yards wide, to run down to a point directly opposite where I 
wished to land. The wind was a mere whisper still, but 
running directly before it the sail helped a little. Getting a 
paddle to work made progress quicker, though I craved no 
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speed on that dream-enchanted morning. The peace of it all 
was upon me, and my lazy paddle strokes blended into a 
reverie. 


SMALL canoe with a native fisherman claimed my 
attention ahead. He was a youth of perhaps sixteen 
years of age, though in that lotus-land his body was as big 
as that of an average white boy of eighteen or nineteen. 
Floating nearer, I noticed that he was naked except for a 
small loincloth and kept leaning over the side of his canoe, 
peering intently through the water to the reef only a few 
feet beneath him. I swung a little to port to pass directly 
astern of him. 
When I was about thirty yards from him he suddenly dived 
over the side of the canoe with a gentle splash. I thought 
he must be trying to pick up the broken mooring-line of some 


fish-trap he had there, so paid little attention to him. But 
when right abeam my mind seemed to become alert to the 
fact that all might not be well. The fisher-boy had not yet 
come to the surface again. In the water, by the canoe, was 
violent commotion, as if a struggle of some sort were going on. 
My canoe came about with a strong stroke of the paddle, 
and the pulley on the mast gave a little squeal 
as the sail dropped. Wearing only a pair of 
shorts, with no shirt or shoés, I was ready 
for action if needed. 
I decided to do nothing, except stand by, 
until that struggle stopped. Then if he did 
not appear I would enter the arena 
with the fish-spear or paddle. 

“Sharks!” the thought flashed 
through my mind. 

“No, impossible,” argued my 
reasoning brain, “the water is much 
too shallow, and we are on the inner 
teef with an ebbing tide.” 


WAITED on, no under- 
standing having come. 

For a few more seconds the 
water boiled and churned, 
stirring up sand and cloudiness. 
Then appeared a head, which 
spluttered, took a deep breath, 
and finally was followed by a 
body trying to regain its feet. 
A thrill of horror shot through 
me; round the body were the 
tentacles of an octopus! 

Another violent struggle, and 
the boy was on his feet on the 
coral, as my hand drew the knife 
from the sheath on my belt. 
Held at arm’s-length he had 
the body of an octopus 
clutched in his left hand. 
Its tentacles, some four 
feet long, writhed about 
him. One after another 
his right hand tore them 
free, but they were eight 
and he had only one 
hand to use. 

It seemed to me time 
that I should do some- 
thing. Shouting to him 
that I was coming with 
a knife, I seized the pad- 
dle, having drifted a few 
yards away again. But 
as I did so he called back 
in the local patois. 

I can manage him. 


Its tentacles, some 
four feet in length, 
writhed about him 


“Tt is all right. 
Leave it to me, sir.” 

I felt only too inclined to do so! 

The sight fascinated me. I had a sensa- 
tion of unspeakable horror, almost of nausea. 
The octopus looked like an appalling great 
spider, loathsome and abominable, and a 
man was in its ghastly clutches! 

Yet there was something heroic in that 
fight too. The sun had risen behind the 
islands. Outlined against the glorious colors was this living 
statue of golden bronze. The perfectly proportioned muscles 
rippled beneath his skin, the water only just covering his waist. 
At the length of an arm that bloated horror, with tentacles 
waving around, now one, now another, fastening over him. As 
the boy wrenched them away, they gave with a sucking sound, 
as of tearing stiff silk. Red blotches covered his body. Now 
one smashed down over his face only to be torn off in a 
second. Now on his back, now his shoulders, several at once. 

I felt sick at the sight, sick with the hideousness of the 
thing. 

The boy was trying to free his right arm so as to reach to 
the body of the octopus. There is a kind of pouch there. If 
the hand can be got to it to invert it, the brute dies at once, 
but a false move, and a finger may pay forfeit from the 
(Concluded on page 63) 
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= CAN’T help it, that dog’s got to go! He’s had 
his last chance and I’m through with him!” 
Billy Fordham, proud owner of “that dog,” 
was all ready with a general defense of “ Jack”’ 
and ‘specific explanation of the affair of that par- 


ticular afternoon, but his mother motioned to him 
to be silent. 

“Moreover,” Mr. Fordham continued, his tone growing 
more angry with every word, “he’s not only a nuisance to the 
He’s stone 


’ 


whole neighborhood, but he’s absolutely useless. 
deaf, eats his fool head off and is about as much good as a 
watch-dog as one of those wooden dogs that they dug out of 
that old King’s tomb over in Egypt the other day.” 

“But, gee, father, he .. .” 

“Billy!” spoke up Mrs. Fordham, sharply but not unkindly, 
and Billy, hard though it was for him to sit silent in the 
face of what he believed was such unjust criticism of Jack, 
remembered how faithfully—and effectively, his mother had 
stood by him and Jack in the past, and decided that under 
present circumstances perhaps discretion was the better part 
of indignation. 

“Now, Henry,” and Mrs. Fordham looked across the dinner 
table at her husband, “that fight this afternoon was not 
Jack’s fault, and it wasn’t Billy’s. I saw it all, and I am 
certain that Jack wouldn’t have touched that dog of Martin’s 
—and you know what a disagreeable animal it is—if it hadn’t 
rushed at Billy and Davy Martin when they were rolling 
around on the lawn making believe they were fighting. Any- 
way, Martin’s-dog wasn’t really hurt. The boys separated 
them before anything serious happened. Besides, there always 
have been dog fights as long as I can remember, and I guess 
there always will be!” 

Mr. Fordham really was very fond of his wife and son. But, 
unfortunately, ‘he was one of that queer sort of human being 
of which, happily, there are very few, who absolutely dislike 
dogs. What was even worse—if there can be anything worse 
than a general dislike of dogs—he seemed to see in Billy’s bull 
terrier the very incarnation of all the mean things that people 
who don’t like dogs have ever said or thought about the 
whole canine family. 

He had disliked Jack from the very day that Billy and his 


chum “Egger” Brown brought him from Billy’s grand- 
mother’s. And in the two years that had passed since then— 


during which it must be admitted that Jack had expended 
considerable of his time and energy in his determined efforts 
to capture all the canine titles of the neighborhood from fly- 
weight to heavyweight, Mr. Fordham’s “dislike” had grown 
into a full-fledged hatred of “that dog.” 

There was, of course, no doubt but that Jack had de- 
veloped into a “‘fighter” and something of a “canine terror” 
in the neighborhood. But as Billy remarked one evening 
when his father was out attending his lodge meeting, and Jack 
lay sprawled all over Billy’s lap: 

““Gee, mother, what can you expect of a dog whose grand- 
father and great-grandfather, and great-great-grandfather, 
and maybe all his grandfathers were taught and trained to 
fight?. Guess maybe 
father wouldn’t be so 
respectable and talk so 
much: about keepin’ 
peace in the neighbor- 
hood if all Ais grand 
fathers had _ been 
taught and trained to 
fight like Jack’s 
would he old fel 


low?” 
And Billy hugged 
Jack up closer to 


him and smoothed his 
hand over Jack’s 
hard white head, down 
along «the~ terrier’s 
strong, muscular body 
and onto the very tip 
of~the hard, rat-like 
white tail. 
UT nothing that 
Billy ever said 
about “Jack ‘seemed 
to -have any’ weight 
or influence with his 
father. Wherf the 
fact of Jack’s deaf- 
ness was’ mentioned, 
Mr, Fordham 
invariably say: 
“Why he isn’t even 
a good watch-dog! A 
burglar could’ break 
in here any night, and 


would 


That Dog 


By Edward Muschamp 
Illustrated by Conrad Huerlin 


steal everything we’ve got, and that fool dog wouldn’t even 
wake up!” 

Whereupon Billy would start up with, “Holy smokes 
father, he—”’ but at a reproving look from his mother, con- 
tinue with: 

“T don’t think that’s fair to Jack, father. He can’t help 
being deaf, and you know that that dog-book in the library 
says that a good many white-coated animals are deaf. Any- 
way, suppose your father and his father, and his and his and 
maybe all your grandfathers had had their ears cut to a point 
and pulled and made to stand up straight and . . .” 

But at this point in the discussion Mrs. Fordham, some- 
what apprehensive of Billy’s dramatic and picturesque ref- 
erences to Mr. Fordham’s ancestors, invariably interrupted 
with: “Bil—ly! Bil—ly!” And Mr. Fordham ended the 
argument with: “That'll do, young man!” 

At noon time, however, when Mr. Fordham was at his office 
in the city, and Billy came home from school for lunch, he and 
his mother always agreed that Jack, was not only a very 
much maligned and misunderstood dog but, all in all, a very 
remarkable animal. 

“Why, mother,” Billy would say, “father doesn’t think 
Jack has any sense at all. But I just wish he could see the 
way Jack looks for automobiles before he crosses a street. 
And I guess if he hadn’t any sense I couldn’t have taught him 
to stop.and look, could I?” 

“Honest, mother, Jack knows a whole lot more than a lot 
of those dumb kids up at school. Why it only took me about 
two or three or maybe four weeks to teach him to stop and 
look up and down the street before runnin’ across and maybe 
getting run over, and I guess a dog that can learn something 
like that isn’t so dumb as father thinks he is!” 

And another lunch time Mrs. Fordham would listen with the 
most amazing patience and the keenest interest, while Billy 
told her—as he had told her so many times before, how he had 
taught Jack all his tricks, and how the dog had learned to 
always keep his eyes on Billy and answer to the signals that 
the boy gave him just as readily as other dogs responded to 
their young master’s calls and whistles. re 

* All I got to do is shake one finger at him, mother, and he’ll 
sit up just as though he heard it as good as you can. And if he 
starts to follow me up to school, all I got to do is shake my 
fist at him and then point one finger toward home, and you 
know how quick he gets back here and barks for you to let 
him in.” 


_ ND father keeps all the time talking about Jack being 

no good as a watch-dog, and I don’t think that’s fair, do 
you?” Billy had said the noon-time of the very day that 
Jack had gotten in the fight with the Martin dog. 


“And if he starts to follow me to school, all I got 
to do is shake one finger 


toward home” 
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Mrs. Fordham didn’t think it quite fair either, but 
she was equally quick to explain to Billy—as she 
always did at the conclusion of their lunch-time con- 
fidences—that father really meant quite well, only it 
was unfortunate that he didn’t like dogs. Still, maybe 
some day he’d chang: his opinion, and in the mean- 

while perhaps Billy could help if he would do his very best 
to keep Jack out of fights. 

“Anyway, I'd just like to give father a good scare, I would,” 
Billy added. “ Jack’d show him, all right—wouldn’t you, 
old fellow? Why mother, Jack’s got a wonderful nose!. He 
can smell anything! He’d smell a burglar as soon as the 
burglar raised a window or opened a door. And you remember 
I told you what that man who came up to the school one day 
and talked to us about all kinds of animals said about the 
wonderful sense of smell they had? And one of our teachers 
told us once that losing anything like your sense of smell or 
sight or hearing or the use of one hand makes people all the 
smarter with what they’ve got left. , And you know that’s so 
mother. 
si HY just the other day I was talking to Mr. Connell— 

the new man that lives over there in that new house 
across the street—and he said he believed that Jack would smell 
a burglar, even if he couldn’t hear him; and I tried to get him to 
dress up like a burglar some night and come over and try to 
break in our house. I said I'd hide right out there in the living- 
room and grab Jack before he could bite him. But he said 
‘not much’; he didn’t want to take any such chance. And 
I’m going to tell father what Mr. Connell said the next time 
he says anything about Jack not being a good watch dog, 
and maybe that’ll show him!” 

Mr. Fordham had listened rather impatiently as Mrs. 
Fordham explained about the fight during the afternoon and 
sought to exonerate Jack from any blame for attacking the 
Martin dog. Not so much because he was out of patience 
either with his wife or son, but rather because the Martin 
affair was “just one more fight” added to all the other dog- 
troubles of the past two years, and he was thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the whole affair. 

So when Mrs. Fordham had finished Mr. Fordham said: 

“IT don’t want to discuss that dog any further. I don’t 
want to hear another word about him. I’m sick and tired 
of always being on the verge of quarrels with the whole 
neigftborhood, and threatened with lawsuits in the bar- 
gain. I’m through with him, and this is the last night he 
stays under this roof. To-morrow he goes into town with 
me, and if I can’t find somebody to take him, I’ll send him 
to the Morris Refuge and have him chloroformed!” 

And speaking directly to his son: “Billy, take that dog 
down in the cellar and /eave him there!” 

“Not a word!” Mr. Fordham added, cutting Billy off 
before he had gotten any further than “‘Gee, father, I don’t 
think * 

His last hope swept from under him, Billy got up from 
the dinner table, signaled to Jack in his place in the corner, 

to. follow him, and 
together the two 
pushed open the swing- 
ing-door and disap- 
pearedintothekitchen. 

Mr. Fordham, ab- 
sorbed as he was in 
the ferment of his 
lon g-accumulated 
wrath and indignation 
probably heard noth- 
ing of what was going 
on in the kitchen. But 
Mrs. Fordham, with 

: h e r sympathetically 
attuned ear, heard and 
recognized every sound. 
She saw Billy open 
the ice-box and take 
out Jack’s pan of 
corn mush and meat— 
saw him empty 
Jack’s  drinking-pan 
and mix the dog’s food 
in it. Then the cellar 
door opened and she 

“Ss heard the two going 
down the wooden steps 
together. 

She would have liked 
to go down into the 
cellar after the two, 
but refrained from 
doing so for two rea- 
sons. Mr. Fordham 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Boys Who Are Earning Distinction 











The girls edged him out, but Thomas Chegwid is the champion 
boy speller of the United States 


The Kentucky Colonel shoots one. Hereis Willie Har- 
per, of Bevier, Ky., winning the Marble championship 








Marcel Farman, the son of the famous airman, is a 
chip of the old block. He is just 12, but frequently 
takes an airplane out alone 





Eddie Meyers, ice skating champion, has 

decided to become a bicycle champion. He 

hopes one of these days to ride in the 6-day 
bicycle races 





David B, Putnam, with the American Museum 
Greenland. Expedition. He went with the 
Arcturus Expedition and wrote a book about it 





Frank “Bots” Nekola of Evander Childs High School, New 
York, winding up for the sort of pitching that gave him 19 
shut-out games all in a row 





The champion corn grower of the South, William Pat 


Boland, received this huge cup as a prize and $2,000 (Lower left) This is 16-year-old Paul Jackie Ott won all these cups and medals for swim- 
from the Southern Railroad Dogercau, who won first prize at the ming. He is only 6% years old 
oats Paris Conservatory of Music, and is 










coming to America for a concert tour 









(Lower right) Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
great grandson, Hawthorne Smythe, is 
a painter of talent. Here is the picture 
he exhibited at the Independents’ Ex- 
hibition recently 
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Underground Aerials 
UR troop wonders if an underground antenna is as good 
as a standard antenna in the air?—W. K. Smith. 
During the World War considerable experimenting was 
done with underground antennae and the early tests seemed 
to indicate that static interference was reduced, but extended 
exp2riments since that time indicate that there is no real 


advantage for a broadcast listener. The underground wire 
generally reduces the noise of certain types of interference, 
but usually the signal strength is reduced in proportion. 


Lake Erie Swing 
What is meant by the “ Lake Erie Swing?” —M. M. Stevenson. 
The Lake Erie Swing is a certain style of sending code by 
means of a wireless telegraph key. The operator handles the 
key so that the dots and dashes seem to swing. This type 
of sending originated with operators on Lake Erie. 


More Voltage Needed 


BOYS’ LIFE 





How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 
Only questions of general interest will be published. 
Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 
Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 
Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





I have a four-tube receiver with three Ux-201-A 
tubes and one UX-112. The “B” batteries are go 
volts and the “‘C” battery 4% volts. Do you think 
this is correct for best results?p—John Burleson. 

The “B” battery should be increased to 135 
volts when a UX-112 tube is employed and the “C”’ 
battery should be 9 volts. 


Two Sets on One Wire 
When on a camping trip could two sets be connected 
to the one antenna?—Arthur Robinson. 
Each set must have an individual antenna. If 
two sets are connected to the same antenna, when 
one is tuned the other‘would be thrown out of tune. 





Run Wires at Right Angles 
Should aerials be parallel or at right angles if they 
are not to interfere with each other? 
How close should aerial wires be to each other — 
George Low. 
At right angles. 
If the wires run parallel it is best to have them 





Shake Hands 
With “Sparks” 


To all Scouts and readers of 
BOYS’ LIFE we introduce with 
this issue, “Sparks” Chard, who will 
tell you interesting things about radio each month. 
Sparks, so nicknamed by the boys in his neighborhood, because of 
his deep interest in radio, will talk to you just as one boy talks to an- 
other about his radio experiences. 
Sparks is a licensed amateur and his short wave wireless station is 
the marvel of his town because of its world-wide range, so he is likely 
to have many hints that will be of good service to scouts, amateurs 
and broadcast listeners. 
If you have any particular radio topic you would like to have 
Sparks write about send him a letter in care of BOYS’ LIFE 
We take pleasure in introducing Sparks and hope you will all enjoy 
meeting him each month. 






No Harm to Loudspeaker 
I would like to add a UX-112 power tube to my five-tube set 
but I am afraid the 135 volts “B” battery required might injure 
the loudspeaker, which is a cone type. Do you think it would?— 
Walter Brady. 
The power tube will improve the quality of reception and 
the 135 volts will not harm the loudspeaker. 


Advantage of ‘‘C’’ Battery 
What is the advantage of a “‘C” battery?—Paul Rafferty. 
A “C” battery minimizes distortion and reduces the drain 
on the “B” battery thus giving it longer life. 


Improving The Cone 

We have a Western Electric cone loudspeaker No. 540-AW. 
A friend told me that I could improve the tone by putting a piece 
of tape in the loudspeaker but he did not know exactly how to do 
it. If you have heard of it will you please tell me how it is 
done?—Howard O'Connor. 

Loosen the small thumbscrew at the apex of the 
cone. Remove the screw so that it will not be lost. 
Then remove the five screws nearest the center at 
the rear of the loudspeaker. This allows the metal 
ring to be removed leaving the inside mechanism in 
+ view. Then remove the three screws which hold 
: the mechanism in position on the mainframe. Now 
remove the small screw which holds the driving 
armature to the support at the open end of the 
horseshoe magnet and place a small piece of rubber 
tape between the two metal parts which this screw 
holds together. The uppermost of these metal 
parts is silver colored and the under one is dark. 
A small hole must be cut in the center of the tape 
so that the screw can pass through. Next wind 
the piston of the driving mechanism with tape. 
The piston is the long thin rod which extends 
through the apex of the cone. Wind the tape 
tightly and then vulcanize it by burning a match 
under it. Care should be taken that the flame 
does not spread to the rest of the cone. Then re- 
assemble the parts with extreme care so as in no 
way to injure the cone disc. 








at least twenty feet apart. 


Circus and Radio Keep Boys Up All Night 


NE July afternoon a boy nicknamed “Chuck” by his 
pals asked his Dad if he could sleep out in the old shack 
in the back yard with three other lads so that they could get 
up bright and early to watch the circus arrive and unload 
at the railroad spur. Thirty years have passed since the dawn 
of that day lit feebly the gangplank which helped the ele- 
phants, camels and horses down from the yellow circus cars. 
Now Chuck has a son whose companions call him “Sparks,” 
because of his interest in radio, and this is the story his father 
recently told about him: ‘Times have certainly changed 
since I was a boy. We used to get the biggest thrill by losing 
sleep to watch the Barnum and Bailey trains come into town, 
but the other day my boy asked if he could stay up with 
several other boys to talk with Australia! 

“The boys spent the night in a neighbor’s attic and they 
tell me that then not only radioed to Australia but to New 
Zealand, France and England. Four of them, not one over 
fifteen years old, built a short wave transmitter which sends 
messages on the 40.6 meter wave length, and 
they say that they use less power than their 
m>the:s use with the electric flatiron. Radio 
se2ms to rival the circus lure. The boys to-day 
prefer to sit up all night in somebody’s attic 
to talk with friends across the sea, thousands 
cf miles away. One lad they list among their 
friends is 11,000 miles from our house.” 

Now follows the tale Sparks Chard told his 
father at dinner the day after he had been up 
all night. , 

“We wanted to see how many different 
countries we could reach,” said Sparks. 
“First we called Australia and within three 
minutes we had tuned-in the answer to our 
call but the Australian signal was rather weak 
so we had an amateur in Texas, who reported 
that he was getting a good signal from Australia 
to relay the messages to us. An hour later, 
about 3 o’clock, the signals gained in strength 


and we had no.trouble in talking direct with the Australian 
amateur. Then we talked with a station in New Zealand, 
two amateurs in England and one in France. We heard one 
in Brazil but the waves faded too much to read. About four 
o’clock we tried to raise some amateur in the Chicago or 
Denver district, just to see how close we could come to home, 
because the short waves are tricky. They cover long dis- 
tances without any difficulty but are weak or inaudible over 
short distances. 

“We called and called but all in vain. But while we were 
tuning for a ‘9g’ call (Western amateur calls begin with 9) 
we heard an Army station in Hawaii calling us. The corporal 
who was operating said that our signals were strong and we 
visited back and forth for half an hour and also sent him some 
news from the evening paper. We told him that Byrd had 
flown across the North Pole, only a few hours before, and that 
was news to him. 

“But,” interrupted the father, “how could you reach 





Boys in the Norwich Council Schools in England are taught to assemble 
receivers and loudspeakers. 


Hawaii and other parts of the world but not stations nearer 
home. Denver is not a short distance from New York so I 
should think the waves would be heard there better than in 
Hawaii. I always thought that radio waves grew weaker as 
they traveled further away from the sending station. You 
say that the waves from your station cannot be heard over 
short distances. Then why do we hear all the broadcasting 
stations nearby but never Denver or Los Angeles?” 

“The waves from our set are very short compared to the 
waves from the broadcasters,” explained Sparks. : “The 
waves under 80 meters in length seem to shoot right up from 
the aerial high into the sky to a reflecting surface of air which 
engineers call the ‘Heaviside layer.’ They estimate that it 
is about 100 miles above the earth and it shoots the radio back 
to the earth just as a mirror reflects light. But the short 
waves cover hundregls of miles and sometimes thousands 
before the main beam comes back to the ground. 

“That is what is called the ‘jump-over’ or ‘skip’ effect. 
Our messages evidently jumped over Chicago 
and Denver but happened to skip back to the 
earth by the time they reached Hawaii. I 
recently read where Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson 
of station WGY estimated that the 32.79 
meter wave radiated from Schenectady made 
three skips in its trip to Perth, Australia. 

“‘Not long ago I heard Dr. A. Hoyt Taylor, 
of the U. S. Naval Research Laboratory at 
Anacostia, D. C., speak at a meeting of the 
Hudson Division of* the American Radio 
Relay League and he told of an interesting 
experience with the short waves,” continued 
Sparks. “He told how one night he was 
operating the short wave transmitter NKF, at 
Bellevue, D. C., in an effort to attract the 
attention of an amateur in Minnesota. He 
heard no response to his signals so he called an 
amateur in Western Connecticut. Connecticut 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


CULTIVATE YOUR MUSICAL **BUMP’* WITH A CONN INSTRUMENT 


1926 


OU FELLOWS who are out to make 
something of yourselves, join a band! 
You like fun — in a band you'll get 
plenty of it. You'll go places, see things as 
few others can. For the band is in the spot- 
light wherever big things are happening. 


Many of America’s biggest men, in bus- 
iness, statecraft, and professions, played in 
the band when boys. They know the fun, 
and the value of it, too. You can earn a 
college education with your talent. Choose 
any career, music will help you ta success. 


You learn to play a Conn instrument 
quickly; you can join a band or orchestra 
in a short time. Easy-playing qualities, ex- 


Cc. G. CONN, LTD., 907 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 
Please send literature checked and details of free trial offer on 





(Instrument } 

Name 
St. or R. F. D. 
City 
State, County 
O “Success in Music and How to Win It’”’ 


O “An Easier Way to Earn a College Education.” 
© Am interested in organizing a band or O orchestra 














New York, Strand Theater Bldg., 


Chicago, - . 62 E. VanBuren St. 
ay mee hy og 1613 Third Ave. 


New Orleans, 125 Carondolet St. Portland,. . 11th & Alder Sts. 


Detroit, . . 1431 Broadway Ave. Seattle, . « - 





Factory Branch Stores 


- « « 62N. Broad St. 
- 5 St. Emanuel St. 
- 488 Boylston St. 





clusive features, speed your progress; prac- 
tice is real fun. Famous professionals prefer 
Conns. You can have the same instruments 
at no greater cost. 


Conn will help organize a band or orches- 
tra in your school, community, or scout or- 
ganization. Tell Dad, your Scout Master or 
School Teacher to get in touch with us, or 
write yourself; we make it easy to start. 


Free Trial, Easy Payments on any Conn 
instrument. In over 50 years’ experience 
building high grade instruments Conn has 
won highest honors at world expositions. 
Send the coupon now for free literature 
and details of free trial offer. 


INSTRUMENTS 





Baltimore, . 406 N. Howard St. 


San Francisco, . 47 Kearney St. Tacoma, . .'. 1155 Broadway 


’ | PAN per 531 16th Se: 
Kansas City,. . 1011 McGee St, Vancouver, B. C 


324 Hastings St., We 


CONN NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 62 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Red Outlaw 


F ALL the scattered ranches in the mountainous 
region east of Birdtail Divide, the Laider estate 
was the biggest and most discussed. And of old 
man Laider’s three motherless sons, Mart was 

youngest and best liked. The women who had known Mrs. 

Laider said Mart took after his Ma and—sniff—the other 

boys after their Pa. Rough, 
hearty, shrewd and a bit arrogant 
were Laider and the twin brothers, 
Hank and Tim. In tall, fair looks 
Mart resembled them, but there 
the likeness ended. He had their 
courage but none of their brag and 
bluster. 

# At seventeen Mart found him- 
self back on the home ranch after 
two years of high school, his edu 
cation, so far as he could see, 
finished. In him festered a dis- 
satisfaction which he did not know 
how totreat. His forward-reach- 
ing vision discontented him with if 
ranch life; his eager intelligence \ 
urged him to snap the shackles 
with which his father and 
brothers held him. Above j 
all he desired to be a mining 
engineer, to see the far 
places of the earth; in him 
was a gregarious instinct 
that made him long for his 
own kind. 

“Son,” said his father 
dispassionately, “you’re a 
plumb foolish egg. I’ve 
humored you ’cause you was 
youngest. I’ve you 
two whole years of town 
schoolin’ an’ still you ain’t satisfied. 
Here you got a chancet to step in at 
twenty-one to a made an’ growin’ cattle 
comp’ny, run by guys what know how 
to make money.” 

It was at supper. Hank shoveled an- 
other knifeful of into himself. 
“‘ Aw, shoot, Pa,”’ he mumbled, ‘“‘ you’ve 
coddled Mart here too much.” 

“T ain’t spoiled him no more’n you 
an’ Tim’ have,” growled Mr. Laider 
defensively. 

““No,” conceded Tim, “we all have. 
Why, Mart, you’re a tee-totally lucky 
pup. Hank an’ me didn’t git no more’n 
seventh grade.” 

“Well!” flared Mart indignantly. 
“That was because you didn’t want it!” 

He pushed back his chair and strode 
to his room. The house was a comfort- 
able half log, half frame affair built to 
suit Mrs. Laider. Mart felt himself 
trapped by unimportant comforts. 
They were perfectly willing to continue 
raising hay and cattle and horses until 
the end of their days; increasing prosperity was reward enough. 
They had no itch for the unknown. His father and brothers 
did not need him; they thought him youthfully crazy to dream 
of relinquishing his share in so flourishing a business. 

Thinking moodily, he felt himself snared by gratitude. He 
couldn’t deliberately leave. They had coddled him, giving 
him the pleasantest jobs, the most free time, the best of the 
saddle horses. Everything they gave him—except freedom to 
choose his own career. If he stayed it meant that always 
would he be the youngest, “the kid brother,” a sort of shielded 
toy who had no real voice in the affairs of the company. To 
be a rich underling was a galling prospect. 

Old Laider ruled his boys with the famous velvet-gloved 
iron hand. While at home Mart had scant time for moping. 
The Laiders were hustlers. 

“Turn out!” roared Laider at four thirty the next morning. 
It was late July. Haying—alfalfa, timothy, wild grass—was 
in full swing with a 1arge crew. Mart was able to mow, rake, 
or pitch, but with the crude sentiment the older men had for 
him they gave him the choices tasks. Someone had to patrol 
the fences, to watch the sloughs and spring holes lest cattle 
This work fell to Mart, at times 

Aging, the old man lamented 
He wished he might do 


give 


food 


mire themselves and die. 
assisted by Laider himself. 
the necessity of horseback riding. 


By F. L. Cooper 
Illustrated by Lynn Bogue Hunt 


all by automobile. But as the country was rough he straddled 
the easiest horse he owned. 

This morning he elected to inspect the rambling groups of 
beef cattle. From field to field they rode. Two mired steers, 
over eager for green slough grass, had to be ‘‘snaked” out of 


holes 




































The sorrel treated Laider to the 
awfullest jolting and deposited 
him upon the corral mud 


[ATDER'S ancient horse was sluggish and aggravated his 
rider. The old man’s rheumatism would have hurt as 
much on an air pillow. “I tell you, Mart,” he grumbled 
as they jogged homeward, “I wisht they had little airships 
a guy could tootle ’round in!” 

Mart looked teasingly at his graying sire. 
law’s got an easy gait, Pa,” he grinned. 

Mr. Laider spit out uncomplimentary speech. The flame 
colored horse was a touchy subject. The sorrel had made 
him sore physically and mentally. It had humbled him, 
taught him his age. That spring the sorrel, with other 
range horses, had been corralled for breaking. From colt- 
hood, the gelding had been marked by the old man for his 
own special riding animal. Half standard bred, ten-fifty in 
weight, he was broad chested, short!coupled, brainy headed and 
chock full of life. But the attribute which caused covetous 
eyes to gleam was his natural and peerless singlefoot. In short, 
he was to the boy’s father a veritable Koh-i-noor of horseflesh. 

The Laiders tackled him as they would any bronco. They 
spent no time “gentling.”” They 1oped, threw, and—tried 
to ride him. Laider liked to show off before his sons. He 
mounted the horse, yanked off the blindfold, raked him with 
his spurs. Mart who disapproved these methods, told his 
brothers that the gentlemanly beast felt insulted. At any rate, 


“That red out- 






the sorrel treated Laider to the awfullest jolting he had ever 
encountered during a long life, and deposited him uncere. 
moniously upon the corral mud. 

Hank was the next aspirant. The sorrel, unlike most range 
horses, didn’t even waste breath on a bawl. Using inherited 
science, he swapped ends, fell over backwards, and scared 

Hank out of ten years growth. The 
name “outlaw” was so far a careless 
misnomer; he was not vicious, he merely 
did not intend that any spurring, whoop- 
ing fiend should take liberties with his 
person. 

Big Tim laughed as he took his turn, 
Laughter was a grave mistake; he got the 
brunt of an accumulated equine rage, 
Tiring, the lathered horse simply slammed 
himself and rider into a gate, fractured 
Tim’s right leg, had a final spasm of 

3 bucking which burst the cinch and tossed 
Tim so high he said a star burnt him. 
This last performance won the bronco a 
temporary parole, but he was kept in 
mind for future reference and was allowed 
to run with a bunch of horses in a pasture 
south of the'ranch. There was to much 
work to be done to risk injury to another 
man. Mart’s demand to be allowed his 
trial was shortly denied by his father. 

But the red outlaw lived in the 
boy’s thoughts. When he de- 
clared it was his right to have first 
chance next time, the scorn his 
brethren heaped upon him was 
withering and infuriating. Truth 
prickled in their statements; Mart 
nad not had’their experience with mean 
horses. Laider upheld Mart’s claim; he 
reckoned the boy’d have to swallow his 
hard knocks with the rest of them. Im- 
partially he stated that if a man insists 
upon being a fool the quickest way to 
educate him is to give him rope. 


Mart broached the topic again. A 
plan had occurred to his sapient mind. 
He knew how much his father craved the 
sorrel horse. 

“What’ll you give me, Pa, if 
[I ride and break that red cayuse 
for you on the Labor Day picnic?” 
This holiday was always the scene 
of a local ranchers’ gathering at 
the Laider place. News was ex- 
changed, sales made, business dis- 
cussed, and riders exhibited their 
prowess. 

Laider snorted. ‘Huh! 
ride that man-eatin’ horse?’’ 

“He’s not real bad, Pa—he don’t try to tromp on you. 
The twins and you've just spoiled him.” 

“That ain’t no sign he won’t kill you. 
no more fractured legs ’round here an’ doctor bills.’ 

Hank spoke. “Tell you, Pa, what I'll do—you give me 
that fancy saddle of yours, an’ I'll bust that red guy fer you 
or kill ’im!” 

Mart gasped. He knew Hank’s grim persistency, knew that 
when his heavy-handed brother was through with a horse he’d 
be broken—and broken hearted. In imagination he saw the 
proud young sorrel, his glowing eyes, his joyous curveting—and 
saw him sad and dejected after Hank had finished with him. 

“That isn’t fair, Pa!” Mart exclaimed hotly. ‘You’ve 
all had your turns and you haven’t won out. You’ve got to 
be square and give me my chance before Hank gets his second 
whack!” 

Old Laider considered. He was hard but just. ‘‘ Well,” 
he decided, “‘ you’re wastin’ your energy, but you kin fork him 
Labor Day.” Hesighed. “It'll jest make that stuckup fuzz- 
tail that much more conceited. He thinks now there ain’t 
a man alive’t kin stick him!” 

“All right,” said Mart with crafty triumph, “and what'll 
you give me if I gentle him?” 

Laider peered at his son indulgently. ‘‘Well, what'll you 
have, son? You want your ol’ man’s purty saddle, too?” 

Mart inhaled a deep breath. Once his father promised, 
he cleaved to his word. ‘“‘I’ll have the rest of my high school 
(Concluded on page 39) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Mounted Troop 


CONCLUSION 


AYBREAK found Tex Laranger emerging from a 
narrow gulch upon a scene as strange and unusual 
as anything to be found in the entire compass of 
this wide Southwestern desert—a scene on which 

only a few even of those who dwelt along the borders of that 
wide-spread waste of sand and rock had ever set their eyes. 

In this remote and unfamiliar corner of that death-trap 
which only lately man has begun to conquer there was no trace 
of glare or glitter, no touch of the riotous rainbow hues which 
have given fame and the name of “painted” to that spectacu- 
lar section far to the south. Black was the keynote of the 
bizarre composition, a dead, drab, somber black which lay 
over the whole wide basin like a velvet pall. 

In certain spots the surface of the ground rose in little 
rounded hummocks; elsewhere it bore a curious likeness to 
frozen sable waves. Nor was this a superficial likeness, for in 
the beginning that alien blackness actually had been liquid. 
Far back in the ages a molten stream had poured down into 
this deep basin from some now extinct volcano in the moun- 
tains to the north, and as it cooled the lava was solidified for 
all eternity in the precise form it held at the moment that 
hardening process began. 

Laranger had come upon this strange place during his ex- 
plorations the year before but mentioned it to no one. He 
meant to spring it on the scouts as a surprise—the culminating 
interest of the summer camp. But when he started out that 
night and set his course as accurately as he could for the town 
of Kirby he suddenly realized that by passing through the 
canyon of the cliff-dwellers and across this lava basin he would 
not only cut off many miles, but would strike easier and better 
going much sooner than by taking any other route out of the 
desert. 

The early part of the journey was the more difficult and in 
spite of the helpful moonlight Laranger was forced to give 
his entire attention to picking his way through devious 
gorges, canyons and crevices, whose rough floors lay mostly 
shadowed by the high, sheer walls. Even when gray dawn 
began to brighten the Eastern sky the irregular surface of the 
lava basin remained as flatly, desolately black as some still 
pool of ink. 

But here there were no high cliffs to cast a shadow, and 
gradually the dead, lifeless country lightened as much as it 
would ever lighten even at high noontide. Finally Tex was 
able to bestow less attention on his horse and devote his 
thoughts to the quest on which he was embarked. 

His interest still 
held keenly and ten- 
aciously to Pete Ter- 
rell’s broken story. 
Vividly he could pic- 
ture the boy peering 
through the ranch- 
house window at the 
three outlaws sitting 
about the table cov- 
ered with notes and 
gold—that stolen 
treasure which had 
been packed into a 
leather sack and hid- 
den carefully be- 
neath the floor. 

What had hap- 
pened next? Some- 
how Tex could not 
quite bring himself 
to believe that Ter- 
rell had deliberately 
made off with it in 
the fashion which 
such thievery ordi- 
narily implies. Dur- 
ing their short yet 
curiously close ac- 
quaintance Laranger 
had studied and ob- 
served the boy, and 
had failed entirely to 
find any real vicious- 
ness beneath the 
Trough, deceptive 
crust. But if Pete 
had not run away 


By Joseph B. Ames 


Illustrated by Richard A. Holberg 


tion was there for the persistence of the outlaws? Why else 
should they have followed Terrell-into the desert and spied 
and lurked about until at length a chance arose to pounce on 
him and carry him away? 

“They’d never have gone to all that trouble just to get him 
back into the gang,’”’ Tex reflected. Suddenly a thought struck 
him. “TI’ll bet he took it and hid it some place to get square 
with Felsh,”’ he muttered aloud. ‘He was settin’ out to shoot 
the brute an’ like enough decided this would be just as good if 
not better. There sure wasn’t any coin in them rags o’ his 
when he hit the canyon.” 

The longer Tex considered it the more likely it seemed that 
he had hit upon the truth. Terrell had been carried off for 
the purpose of forcing him to reveal the present whereabouts 
of the loot. Laranger’s face grew grave as he recalled certain 
stubborn traits he had noticed in the boy and remembered 
Pete’s description of the outlaw, Felsh. With troubled appre- 
hension he wondered what degree of brutality would be neces- 
sary to force Terrell to give up his secret and relinquish his 
revenge. Suppose he did not give it up at all? Suppose, again, 
the outlaw leader’s cruelty finally broke the boy’s spirit and 
unsealed his lips; what then would be his ultimate fate? 


TUNG by sinister, unfolding possibilities, Laranger urged 

his horse to a brisker pace. He had intended presently 

to halt and eat and drink and snatch a little rest, but instead 

he rode on steadily. What was his own physical comfort 

against the fate which threatened this youngster to whom he 
had been so curiously, so strongly drawn? 

Toward noon he left the lava basin and entered a rough wild 
country that seemed to be an endless monotonous succession 
of rocky ridges and low, forest-covered hills. He met no one 
nor saw anywhere the least sign of human habitation, but this 
did not surprise him. What he was crossing was waste land 
almost as useless, apparently, for any practical purpose as the 
arid desert he had so lately quitted. 

He ate in the saddle and drank from his canteen, but toward 
nightfall he was forced to halt to rest and feed his horse and 
snatch a few hours sleep. He was up and on his way long 
before dawn, and traveling by compass as he had done almost 
from the beginning, was able to cover many miles before day- 
break. Those miles, too, were very nearly as the crow flies. 
He avoided the twisting intricacies of trails and though now 
and then he encountered obstacles, the ground he gained far 
more than made up for these temporary delays. 

Laranger knew Kirby and its environs though he had not 
been there for nearly three years. He was quite unfamiliar, 
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with the stolen loot 
what other explana- 
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“Howdy,” said Laranger, pausing before the alert 


stranger who blocked the doorway 


however, with the country to the southwest where Pete had 
told him the Triple Cross was located. To go on into the 
town and then turn back again would be an absurd waste of 
time. There must be some one along the way who could direct 
him to this pseudo outfit and so, from noon onward on the 
second day, he keenly searched the desolate, grim country for 
any signs of human occupancy. 

Shortly after four in the afternoon he was rewarded by thz 
sight of a faint trickle of smoke curling up above some cotton- 
woods at the foot of a steep twisting descent to which he had 
just put the weary sorrel. It was an uncommonly nasty slope, 
littered with loose stones and dropping sharply. Though 
Laranger’s attention was fixed chiefly on that gray feathery 
column rising above the trees, he guided his mount with the 
instinctive care and skill of long practice. In spite of this, 
however, the horse—almost at the bottom of the drop— 
stumbled on a treacherous bit of rock, lurched forward and 
fell to his knees. 

Flinging all his strength into the effort, Tex dragged 
him to his feet. For an instant the hosse stood still, 
trembling. Then he took a few limping steps forward and 
again halted. 

Laranger’s swift examination was scarcely needed to tell 
him that the sorrel had seriously lamed himself. He might, 
with urging go on a few hundred yards, but Tex did not sub- 
ject him to that test. With no evidence in his expression of 
the bitter disappointment the catastrophe had wrought in 
him, he took the bridle and led the animal down to level 
ground. Proceeding straight on for a hundred yards or so he 
finally stepped around a tangle of undergrowth to emerge in a 
small clearing flanked by a ramshackle hut and a dilapidated 
corral. The hut was rudely built of logs and standing in the 
open doorway a bearded individual was keenly observant of 
his approach. 

Leading the sorrel, Laranger came on without any notice- 
able hesitation. 

“Howdy,” he said, pausing before the alert person who 
blocked the doorway. 

The bearded man responded briefly and non-committally. 
Tex smiled impersonally and taking out tobacco sack and 
papers began to roll a cigaret. 

“T’d like to hire a horse,’ he remarked coolly. 

The stranger stared at him in surprise. He shifted his quid 
and his position at one and the same instant. 

“Hire a hoss?” he repeated blankly. 

“Sure. Mine’s lamed himself an’ I got to get on. 
him as security an’ some cash if you want it. I notice 
you’ve got three 
fresh mounts in your 
corral.” 

The bearded per- 
son’s glance swept 
slantwise at the cor- 
rel and for a moment 
or two he regarded 
the horse with specu- 
lative appraisal. 

“That’s a kind of 
funny business,” he 
commented slowly, 
meeting Laranger’s 
gaze again. “I dun- 
no who you are or 
where you’re goin’ 
or nothin’ § a-tall 
about you. [I ain’t 
much inclined to 
turn over one o’ my 
stock to a complete 
stranger.” 

With some diffi- 
culty Tex concealed 
his impatience. With 
every moment pre- 
cious—longing to get 
on, he found the 
man’s slow delibera- 
tion not a little 
exasperating. 

“Name’s 
ger,” he informed 

. the other briefly. 
“T got a young out- 
fit over near Tulasco. 
I’m tellin’ you Vl 
leave the sorrel 
as security and 


I'll leave 


Laran- 
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whatever more you want within reason. 
to keep the horse more’n two, three days. As ‘or where I’m 
goin’-— Well, maybe you can help me out. I’m headin’ 
for the Triple Cross outfit som’ers in the hills southwest 
o’ Kirby. Trouble is I’m a stranger in these parts an’ I 
reckon I’ve lost my way.” 


I ain’t likely 


HE other’s eyes narrowed ever so slightly and for an 

instant he did not speak. He appeared to be about forty, 
well-built, broad-shouldered, but slovenly and untidy in dress 
and person, Tex ob- 


caused by mere general curiosity. And as Tex considered 
Black Beard he was suddenly struck by the incongruity of a 
man dressed in rags and living squalidly in a primitive log 
hut set down in the middle of the wilderness, possessing three 
such handsome specimens of horseflesh as the dun and those 
other two which Laranger had sized up in the corral. 

He had seen no signs of ranching activities nor any attempt 
to cultivate the land. The spot, indeed, was entirely un- 
suited to any sort of farming or cattle-raising. The shack 
might have been the abode of some nester from the East, 





served, however, 
that the six-shooter 
at his side was in the 
pink of condition and 
perceived, resting 
against the log wall 
just inside the door- 
way a Winchester, 
well-oiled and_pol- 
ished and apparently 
almost new. 

‘‘The Triple 
Cross,” repeated the 
man meditatively. 
“Lessee. Why, that 
must be the outfit 
that lays over be- 
yond Seth Keating’s 
ranch—a good twelve 
miles beyond. I un- 
derstand it’s run by 
a fellow named—er 
—Felsh.” 

His eyes, dark and 
brilliant, were fixed 
inquiringly on Lar- 
anger’s face, yet Tex 
was possessed by a 
curious conviction 
that the man was 
not in the least in 
doubt regarding the 
name or location of 
the Triple Cross. 
He was perfectly 
familiar with them 
both, and with equal 














certainty Laranger 
felt that what the 
stranger was trying 
to get at was his own reason for seeking this remote outfit. 

“Yeah?” he drawled composedly. ‘You'll have to direct 
me to this Keating’s place, I expect. I never heard o’ him. 
Well, do I get that horse?” 

The other nodded. ‘“Reckon I'll take a chance. That 
sorrel’s a pretty good cayuse. If you’re in a hurry to meet up 
with this here Felsh I might as well help you out. S’pose we 
step over to the corral.” 

It was at this moment that Laranger became aware that 
. there was some one else inside the shack. A sense of movement, 
a swiftly shifting shadow in that dim interior was all he had 
to guide him. But when the bearded man, with elaborate 
casualness, reached back and pulled the door to, Tex was 
convinced. 

“T kind of guess the dun will suit you best,” remarked the 
stranger as he left the hut and led the way across the open. 
“He’s a speedy nag an’ you said you was in a hurry.” 

He paused noticeably, a lurking question in his eyes, but 
Laranger refrained from comment. 

“T’ll have to have about twenty dollars deposit,” the bearded 
man concluded. 

When he had looked the dun over Tex made no demur. The 
animal appeared to be all its owner had said of him and hav- 
ing handed over the money Laranger made haste to shift his 
saddle. 

Anxiety for Pete Terrell was not the sole cause of his desire 
to depart speedily. That fleeting glimpse of some one hiding 
in the hut, combined with several suspicious things he had 
noticed about the bearded man, made him feel that there was 
something queer about the whole outfit and that the sooner 
he put it well behind him the better. 

The moment the last strap was adjusted Tex swung into the 
saddle, received his directions as to how to locate the Triple 
Cross ranch and, parrying again the stranger’s evident desire 
to know something of his business, gave him a brief farewell 
and rode rapidly away. Just before turning into a faint trail 
which twisted around a mass of pines, he glanced back over 
one shoulder to discover the bearded person standing motion- 
less beside the corral staring intently after him. 

“Huh!” grunted Laranger as he pushed on. 
fishy there. I wish I knew the how of it.” 

Who, he wondered, was the second man, and why was he 
slinking in the shadows within the hut? . People rarely hide 
unless they have something to conceal, and in the West where 
it is considered bad form to press questions.on a stranger, few 
persons persist in their interrogations, Black Beard’s interest 
in himself and his business had been too pronounced to be 


*Somethin’ 


Chick Conners was sliding closer to the struggling, twisting, whirling pair seeking a moment when he might shoot 


ignorant and impractical, regarding land in mere terms of 
acreage regardless of its location and possibilities. 

But Black Beard was emphatically not in that class. Tex 
had sized him up as an individual of uncommon ability and 
astuteness. And now it suddenly occurred to him to wonder 
whether by any chance the fellow might be a friend and secret 
ally of Crook Felsh. That solution would account for much. 
It also held in it no touch of reassurance, for if he had hit 
upon the truth Laranger knew well enough that even though 
he might have put the alert stranger momentarily behind him, 
he had not seen the last of him by any means. 

Urged on by these various motives, Tex made the most of 
his fresh horse and covered the miles with gratifying speed. 
Fortunately the going was easy and his directions simple—so 
simple, indeed, that there came moments when he wondered 
whether his amiable and discoursive informant had deliber- 
ately deceived him. 


RY toward dusk he was reassured by coming out upon a 
flat and rather open country where cattle sparsely grazed 
and which bore every evidence of being a somewhat poor 
though bona-fide outfit. 

Wishing to cause no further complications he deliberately 
avoided the ranch-house. Black Beard’s directions, which had 
so far proven accurate, were enough, he decided, to carry him 
to his goal. 

He met with only one mishap, though this was serious. 
Recalling it afterward he was always conscious of a feeling of 
angry self-reproach, for it was altogether his own fault. He 
could not even blame the dun. 

Intent on making the most of every moment, he rode on 
until the darkness forced a halt. The shadows were so nearly 
impenetrable, indeed, that he did not even realize that he had 
paused at the top of an open, bare, stone-littered slope. As he 
swung out of the saddle he felt too late the treacherous turning 
of a loose stone under one foot, made a desperate effort to 
retain his balance, and, failing, crashed headlong, striking 
one side painfully against an extremely solid boulder of good 
size. 

For a little space the pain absorbed him. Then, as this 
gradually lessened, and he was able to gain his feet, he limped 
back to the horse, took his flashlight from a saddle pocket and 
set about gathering materials for a small fire. 

Over this he cooked a simple supper, and it was not until he 
had finished eating and stood up that he became aware of the 
lightness of the holster swinging against his thigh. 

Swiftly his hand slid down to find it empty. His tumble 
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must have jarred the Colt from the holster, he decided, and 
taking up the flashlight he walked back to the boulder to come 
almost at once upon the weapon lying on the slope. 

“That’s luck,” he muttered, restoring the Colt to its place, 
“Though, of course, I couldn’t have gone far without noticing 
it was missing.” 

He was dead tired—so tired that he dared not hunt up 
a comfortable place to sleep for fear he would not awake 
in time. He merely settled down with his back against 
the rough boulder and even then he was oblivious to 
everything within 
sixty seconds. 

Cramped and 
chilled he woke to 
find the darkness 
just beginning to 
lighten, and lost no 
time in setting forth. 
He had made such 
good progress the 
night before that if 
Black Beard’s esti- 
mation of distances 
was correct he could 
not have much far- 
ther to go. 

As a matter of fact 
less than a _ mile 
brought him within 
sight of his goal. The 
sun had not even 
peeped above the 
jagged Eastern hori- 
zon when Laranger, 
riding through a 
stretch of pine and 
scrub oak, suddenly 
perceived the dark 
outlines of a building 
looming indistinctly 
through the trees a 
few hundred yards 
ahead. 


T ONCE he 
halted and dis- 
mounting led the 
dun well back into 





the woods. Tying 
the horse securely, 
Tex turned about 
and moved with slow caution toward the house. 

As he drew closer he discovered that this was well surrounded 
by woods on three sides, but toward the West the trees had 
been cleared away leaving a wide and extended view over 
open, rolling range backed in the distance by hills and vague 
mountains. 

The house itself, a single-story weathered structure of 
medium size, bore every evidence of being at least temporarily 
untenanted. The rear door was closed and three windows 
within Laranger’s range of vision were covered with heavy 
wooden shutters. Neither here nor around the various corrals 
and smaller sheds and outbuildings strung along a gentle slope 
leading into the open was there any sign of life or movement. 

There was no doubt in Laranger’s mind that this was the 
Triple Cross ranch-house of Pete Terrell’s story. Certain 
details from the boy’s brief description corresponded, and 
besides there was no other outfit in this general direction. 

It looked decidedly as if he had arrived ahead of the out- 
laws and their captive, or else—and this was a far from 
pleasant thought—that the latter had not planned to return 
here after all. At no moment had Tex realized so clearly the 
chances he had taken in acting on pure guesswork and the 
appalling situation he would be in if he had guessed wrong. 
However, it was rather soon to fret over that possibility and 
with a little shrug of his shoulders he moved forward intending 
to swiftly inspect the place and make the most of the ad- 
vantage he had gained by being first upon the scene. 

At the edge of the wood he halted to inspect his Colt. This 
was a somewhat perfunctory proceeding for Laranger’s 
weapons were always in perfect working order. But as he drew 
the six gun from its holster and caught sight of a raw, bright 
glint at the edge of the cylinder which had not been visible 
the night before, a sudden frown furrowed his forehead. 

Hastily he tried the trigger but that gave no response to his 
strong, steady pull. Holding the weapon on the flat of his 
palm he bent his head slightly regarding the cylinder intently. 
It looked as if something sharp and hard had struck it, gouging 
the metal deeply. But far more serious than this superficial 
denting was the conviction that the same blow had evidently 
broken the trigger spring and rendered the weapon wholly and 
completely useless. 

For a full minute Laranger stood motionless, eyes fixed 
blankly on the ruined six-gun, mind flashing back to his 
disastrous dismounting the night before. The thing had 
happened, of course, when he fell violently against the boulder 
and dislodged the weapon. Silently he cursed himself for 

(Continued on page 34) 
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How to Build a Bull-Boat 


T THE jumping-off 

place, where Third 

Street ended on the 

bank of the river, it 

was the habit of the ashcarts to 

dump their loads down the bank. 

The top of the bank was a 

favorite meeting place for the 
river rabbits. 

Sandy Bar was seated on the 

edge of the dump, gazing at the 







By Dan Beard 
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river, when Lerdum, the Con- 
gressman’s son, discovered him. 
Although Lerdum loved to play 
with Sandy and Monkey, and 
also loved to indulge in all the excursions 
and adventures planned by these boys, he 
nevertheless did not like to soil his clothes. 
Therefore, he found himself the tin top 
of an old wash-boiler, which he carefully 
dusted and placed alongside of Sandy. 
Spreading a neat, white handkerchief 
over it, he seated himself, and gazed at 
the river. : 

The river was something worth looking 
at. Somewhere back in the interior of 
Kentucky, there had been a cloudburst 
which emptied a great lot of water into 
the Licking River, but nowhere up around 
the source of the Ohio in Pennsylvania had there been any 
rains. Consequently the Ohio was low and its tributary high. 
This condition made a swiftly-flowing torrent of the otherwise 
sluggish Licking River. Down the yellow stream of liquid 
mud all manner of things were whirling. 

“Gee whiz, but look how it’s booming,” cried Sandy. “‘My 
eyes, look at all the yellow pumpkins and sugar-water troughs, 
and see! there comes a good dugout canoe. Let’s go down to 
the bank. Maybe we can catch something.” 

At that moment Monkey Shoals hove into sight. He had an 
old yarn sock tied around his neck, which held a piece of fat 
pork in place. One foot was also tied up in a dirty white cloth, 
through which protruded the edge of a piece of fat bacon. 

“Land of Goshen, here comes the ambulance train and all 
the wounded from the battle of Bull Run,” cried Sandy. Ler- 
dum stood up, shook out his handkerchief, carefully folded it, 
and placed it in his pocket, all the time looking Monkey over 
from head to foot in a critical manner. 

“Who you looking at?” 

“Tow.” 

“Ah, dry up and bust and blow away. If I looked like you 
I'd go crawling in a millinery store window and sit there with 
the ribbons and things. You’re too pretty to kiss.” 

“Well, you’re not very pretty. Why don’t you use a clean 
stocking for your neck? What on earth you got a stocking tied 
around your neck for, anyhow?” 

“Sore throat, youdumbhead. Don’t you know that an old 
yarn sock and a piece of pork will cure a quinzy sore throat? 
Gee, you’re ignerent.” 

“That’s all right. I may be ignorant, but have you got the 
quinzy in that foot, too?” 

“No, [h’ain’t. I got arusty nail in myfoot. And you need 
not be so funny about it, either. That piece of bacon is there 
to draw the poison out, because I am in great danger of lock- 
jaw. I might have lockjaw any minute. I might have it 
right now,” Monkey replied impressively, as he gazed at his 
bandaged foot with all the pride a soldier might have in 
gazing at a congressional medal on his uniform. 

“Please don’t get the lockjaw right now, Monkey,” pleaded 
Sandy Bar, seriously. ‘Just look at the Licking, how she’s 
booming. Let’s go down to the shore. Maybe we can catch 
something, besides a quinzy sore throat.” 
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“‘Shucks, we’rall three block-heads, we’ll catch some fish, 


that’s what we’ll catch,” cried Monkey. ‘Fish can’t see in 
that mud and they are all near shore hunting clean water to 
breathe.” 


[MMEDIATELY forgetting his sore throat and the immi- 

nent danger of lockjaw from his foot, Monkey dashed up the 
street. In a few minutes he came back bearing an old clothes 
basket with a rope tied toeach handle. Then all three boys ran 
down to the water’s edge. Taking the clothes basket, one boy 
holding each handle, and giving it a swing, they threw it as far 
out in the stream as their strength would permit, and then hauled 
itin. Soon they had enough fish of a variety called by the 
boys paper-mouthed bass, to give each one a plentiful supply. 

After these were divided and strung on willow wands, they 
sat on the bank and watched with awe the destruction going 
on in front of them. Great coal barges came rushing down the 
stream, loaded to the top with tons and tons of coal. These 
scow-shaped barges bumped into each other, smashing the 
ends and letting in the water. This caused one end to sink, 
the great barges to rear up on end, and disappear beneath the 
flood. On the opposite side of the river, almost within a stone’s 
throw of the boys, was a beautiful steamboat. One of the coal 
barges, rushing down the stream, struck the steamer’s hull 
with the sharp corner of its square bow right by the cutwater, 
then plowed along the whole length of its hull to the stern, 
ripping off part of the wheel box. 

Apparently this opened a seam in the steamboat because 
the latter immediately began to list. Men ran aboard and 
attached big cables to the safe in the office on the second deck; 
and grabbed all such things as they could lay their hands on, 
and carried them ashore. The steamer tilted more and more 
towards the center of the stream until the tall smoke-stacks 
came down with a crash into the water. Then the pilot house 
slid off, and before the boat itself 
turned on its side and went to 
pieces, the safe being fastened 
with heavy cables, broke right 





through the light woodwork and was landed on the shore. 
The great Bell broke from its bearings and disappeared; 
the spot was marked by the boys. As far as we know, the 
Bell still lies there in the mud of the Licking River opposite 
the foot of Third Street. In not 
more than twenty minutes time 
there was no sign of the stately 
steamer. 

A moment after a tow-boat 
came along. A tow-boat is a 
small stern wheel steamer, used 
on inland streams as a tug-boat 
is in the Eastern harbors. The 
tow-boat had no steam up and 
it was soon capsized by a rag- 
ing, plunging coal barge, and 
rolled over and over into the 
Ohio River, where it sank. 

“Ma was right,’ said Monk- 
ey. ‘She told me not to try 
to catch anything but fish. Ma 
knows. She always knows. 
Funny how she knows every- 
thing, and she never was a boy 
herself, either. Mother went 
to school a long time and she 
learned lots of things, but she 
doesn’t know all about the 
Indians because I asked her 
once’t what a bull-boat was and 
she tole me it was a bird! I 
thought she was crazy, but she 
showed meina book. It really 
was a bird like a whip-poor-will. Then I noticed that it 
wasn’t spelled bull-boat in the book, but was spelled bull- 
bat, so she was pretty near right even that time. Ma could 
not help me when I wanted to build a bull-boat, but she 
showed me a picture of one in her old Geography. I’m 
mighty glad.school beings Monday, there’s a heap o’ things 
I wanter learn this season. Say, we ain’t River Rats, we’uns 
got ter know things. River Rats don’t know nothing and I 
reckon that’s the reason they are so awful mean, they don’t 
even know enough to let us alone. I really would like to 
know how a bull-boat is made. I read about the Indians 
crossing the Missouri in bull-boats, but I don’t know the dif- 
ference between a bull-boat and a cow-boat.” 

Sandy Bar rubbed his freckled nose and scratched his 
frowzy head in deep thought, then he said, ‘“‘They must be 
made out of bull buffalo skins, but I don’t know how they skin 
’em so that they can blow up the skins.” 

Although the writer had a general idea of their appearance, 
he did not himself know how a bull-boat was built, until he 
cut the trail of the famous Scout Yellowstone Kelly, who 
showed him the details of the construction of this unwieldy, 
but nevertheless useful craft. For almost forty years the 
writer has kept these notes, which he had filed away for you 
boys, although he must own up that he did not know, at that 
time, that he had filed them away for any such purpose. 

A bull-boat* (Fig. 1) might be called a bowl-boat. It is 
simply a framework made of poles (Fig. 2) lashed together, 
basket fashion (Fig. 3), bent up at the ends as in Fig. 4 and 
bound to hoops made of saplings as shown in Fig. 5. The poles 
should not be too thick and heavy, not as thick as the one 
shown in Fig. 2. In case they cannot be bent without break- 
ing, a place may be cut neatly at the bending point (Fig. 532) 
so that they will bend without fracture. 

Any chump should be able to make the rude basket shown in 
Fig. 5, binding the joints together with twine, if he has it, and 
with string made of twisted bark, if no twine is available. 

Arctic explorers were formerly wont to tote great heavy 
boats over the ice in order to use them where water interrupted 
their voyage. But my old friend, the late Andrew J. Stone, 


* Bull-boat from Fort Buford Tak Ter Grosventre tribe Indians. 
(Concluded on page 49) 
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Beyond the Dog’s Nose 


“What wouldn’t the big white chieftain give for it if he 
knew—eh?” 

‘His nose should know,”’ punned Curly. 

“No chocolate bar for you till noon for that,” penalized 
Giggles. 

Their spirits were noticeably higher. They had tried not to 
take their experiences too seriously, each for the other’s sake, 
and it is well that they had for all three had been called upon 
to undergo repeated shocks of varying nature. 

Resuming their progress, following their noses as instructed, 
creeping, sometimes crawling through the passage- 
way, they came to an extremely small cavern, a slit 
or fissure where there appeared to be no ceiling. 
The cavern was narrow, circular in shape, with the 
passageway leading diagonally across, but the whole 
interior was so narrow that it was impossible for 
flash-lights to gauge the extent of the shadowy space 
above. The awesomeness of the place had its 
effect. There wasa “pressing in” feeling as though 
the circular wall would close upon them, silently, 
crushingly, until they were simply squeezed out of “T 
existence. 

“‘Isn’t this queer?’’ whispered Giggles. 

But before either Bing or Curly could answer back, 
a voice strangely like Giggles’s had whispered. 
“Isn't this queer?” 

“‘Gee—this is fierce!”” moaned Bing, starting in 
alarm. 

“‘Gee—this is fierce!” moaned a voice. 

“T wonder what it is?” gasped Curly. 

“T wonder what it is?” the darkness gasped in 
return. 

“It’s some sort of a crazy echo!”’ said Giggles, and 
waited for his words to be repeated. 

But they weren't! 

“Oh, gee!’ exclaimed . Bing, 
“Doesn’t an echo always work?” 

““I—I guess so,”’ admitted Giggles, teeth chatter- T 
ing. ‘“‘M-m-maybe it wasn’t an echo after all!” 

“But what was it, then?” asked Curly, tremu- 
lously. ‘‘Say—things are getting worse and worse!” 


bewildered. 


FAINT flicker of light which looked suspiciously 
as though it were cast by one of the circus 
torches, shown through from the passageway across 
the circular room. Instinctively they pulled back 
as they heard footsteps and the booming voice of 
the white chieftain. 
“We got the door open all right. Don’t see 
nothin’, though. Let ’er go again, Redwood!” 

















taken as his own production. 


of the ornithologist. 


Dixon line. 


(Continued from page 19) 


backed up—humbly and apologetically. There was no mis- 
taking who was in authority and that the authority was 
respected. 

“All right, boss—all right— Yo’ all don’t haf to take mah 
head off!” 

The white man stalked over and peered into the passageway 
through which the boys had come. He sniffed at the air and 
turned back to glare at them, questioningly. 

“Put your hands up over your heads!” he ordered. 

They complied, Curly holding his axe aloft 





The Mocking-Bird 


By Rex Brasher 


NCOMPARABLE” seems to be the only word fully defining the 
rare beauty of this nun-coated minstrel’s song. The singing m 

is as likely to seize him in the night hours as.in daylight. Silhouetted 
against the moon, for he seldom sings until the moon is risen, from the 
top of a magnolia he fills the shadows with ringing notes fairly quiver- 
ing at times with the ecstasy of feeling. 

**Mocking-bird”’ is somewhat of a misnomer for, though possessing 
the gift of mimicry in a wonderful degree, his song is often original. 
Even when he essays imitation the notes of other feathered vocalists 
are so improved, so much more sweetly rendered, that they must be 
There are times, however, when he 
repeats exactly, tone for tone, other bird calls, much to the annoyance 
Deep in the tangle of Southern shrubbery the 
call of some rare bird he is anxious to see comes to him. A struggle 
through the briars and intricately-laced limbs is rewarded not by the 
bird he expected but by the sight of our loquacious friend. There he is, 
calmly perched on a limb, tail perpendicular, head up and it almost 
seems as though he were fully aware of the joke. 


HOUGH his range is usually confined to the Southern States, a 
few venturesome individuals roam as far north as Connecticut. 
The Northern climate is gradually becoming less rigorous, statistics 
to the contrary notwithstanding, and it may be that the future will 
find this feathered Patti more numerous north of the Mason and 
A few years ago a pair built their nest and raised young 
within fifteen miles of, New York City. The changed environment 
made them more silent than their comrades farther south, but more 
than one concert was listened to with great delight by the few bird 
lovers fortunate enough to know: of their presence. A protective 
committee was appointed and did such good police duty that the 
three eggs were hatched and the young ones safely raised to accom- 
pany their parents on their trip toward the land of magnolia and 
orange blossoms. 






moment, they understood. Dumbly now, they watched the 
expression of joy on the white leader’s face as he peeled the 
wrapper from the chocolate bar and held it up so that his 
two consorts could see. 

“Candy!” 

Redwood and the colored giant advanced, hungrily. The 
white chieftain broke off two chunks of equal size. 

“Here, George!” he tossed a chunk to the black man. “It’s 
a different George this time, son,” he added, turning to bow 
mockingly at Curly. ‘‘There you are, Redwood. That’s the 
way I splits the spoils with them as is with me. 
Now I’m savin’ a lick for Tiny Thimble. Much 
obliged, boys, for the nourishment. We were kind 
o’ late for our breakfast this mornin’!”’ 

“Don’t mention it!” replied Giggles, while Bing 
and Curly glared. ‘“‘We just had a good dinner 
last evening!” 

It was misery, watching that chocolate bar dis- 
appear, especially after having counted on it for so 
long. But Bing and Curly followed Giggles’s cue 
and pretended not to mind in the least. 

“Now,” said the white chieftain, smacking his 
lips in better humor, “I’m troublin’ you boys to 
come along with us like good fellers and as long as 
you act sensible, I acts sensible. I’m a fair-minded 
man, I am, but I don’t stand for no monkey business. 
Ain’t that so, George?” 

“Tt sho’ am, boss. It sho’ am!” 

“ All we want is to get out of this place,” reiterated 
Giggles. ‘‘We’re through!” 

The white chieftain laughed. 

“Well, I wouldn’t say you was exactly through 
cuz you’re goin’ to help us out considerable, but, if 
you acts sensible, you ain’t goin’ to get hurt. Get 
on ahead of us now and don’t make no break to get 
away.” He tapped a hip pocket threateningly. 
“Tf you do, I got a little colt back here that’s liable 
to chase you!” 

The boys stumbled into the passageway as 
directed, groping along in the flickering gleam of the 
torch which was sputtering low. The farther they 
went, the smaller the passageway grew. Finally 
they came to the door that the white chieftain had 
referred to, a wooden door, this time, which had 
been fitted into the rock threshold, effectively sealing 
the entrance. The door was swung back so that the 
boys could look beyond into a larger passageway. 
But Giggles, in the lead, was moved to push the 
door half-shut, the door swinging noiselessly. As 
he did so, he pointed excitedly to a drawing on the 
upper panel, the drawing of an Indian with hand to 








““Owoooo0oh!”’ 

The blood-curdling cry followed by a moment 
of tense silence, as the chums shrunk back in the shadows. 

“Nope. I don’t hear nothin’, not a sound!” 

“Big echo, heap, big echo somewhere!” insisted Redwood. 
“Echo tell where treasure is.” ~ 

Giggles, Bing and Curly pinched each other. 


“They’re coming in here!” whispered Bing. ‘We'd 
better—” 

“No!” commanded Giggles. ‘Let ’em catch us!” 

“What?” 


The white chieftain was the first one to enter the peculiar- 
shaped room. He stamped about with a heavy, swaggering 
stride, gazing up at the cavernous space above. He was fol- 
lowed by Redwood and then by the huge frame of the colored 
giant who bent low as he pushed a blazing torch in ahead of 
him. What a terrible looking trio! All three reminding the 
boys of savage beasts in a lair, restless, roaming, roaring. It 
was the gleaming stare of the colored giant which discovered 
them. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed the black man. ‘So here yo’ is!” 

“Tee, hee, hee!”’ giggled Giggles. ‘‘Here we is, is right!” 

The white chieftain whirled about in astonishment. So did 
Redwood. Bing and Curly straightened up, defiantly. The 
colored giant moved over to bring the light from the torch 
full upon them. 

“Well, where in thunder did you fellers come from?” 

“Through that passageway there,” answered Giggles, with a 
silencing gesture toward Bing and Curly. ‘We want to get 
out of this place. We’ve seen enough. We’re through!” 

“What d’ya mean, you’ve seen enough? You’re through?” 

“Boys know something,” intimated Redwood. “Boys 
know cave else boys no get out bat room! Never! Never! 
Blue Eagle say, my gran’father say, bats mean death, E. B. 
he feed Injuns to bats, sky full of bats. I not go near room, 
not for million dollars, two million dollars!” 

“Heap, brave Injun, you are!” sniffed the white chieftain 
in disgust. ‘“‘So superstitious you’re goin’ around with your 
fingers crossed!” 

‘**Ha! Ha! Ha!” bellowed the colored giant, rocking on his 
heels. 

“Pipe down. You can’t say nothin’!” snapped the big 
hulk of a white man, turning upon the black Goliath who 


“‘T’ll take the hatehet, George,” said the burly leader, enjoy- 
ing his little joke. ‘‘We can’t let you chop down no more 
cherry trees!” 

Then the white chieftain frisked Curly’s pockets with his 
big hands, slapping Curly heavily on the hips and jostling him 
about roughly. He uncovered the daggers with a growl of 
surprise, and tossed them over to Redwood. Curly’s pockets 
yielded very little, however, a knife, a key ring, a metal match- 
box, a can opener, a large kerchief, the stub of a pencil and, of 
course, the flash-light. 

Bing was next. He surrendered his flash-light first, then 
the daggers, three of them, and the contents of his pockets, a 
quarter and two nickels, a jackknife, a small mirror, a comb, 
a cake of soap, a handkerchief and several nails. 

“Ho, ho! You're a pretty boy, ain’t you?” jeered the man, 
holding up the cake of soap, mirror and comb. 

Bing grinned nervously but made no reply. The chief 
moved over to Giggles. 

“Well, what have you got? More daggers!” 

The leader made a jab at Giggles’s waist. 

“Tee, hee, hee!” giggled Giggles, and bent double. “Stop 
it!” 

“‘Straighten up here. 
cuffed Giggles across the face with the flat of his hand. 
monkey business, see!”’ 

“But you’re tickling me!” protested Giggles, as hands were 
again laid upon him. “TI can’t stand it. Ow—ow—tee, hee, 
hee!” 

Once more Giggles bent double, dropping his arms to pull 
at his shirt front convulsively. 

“Say! I'll lay you out if you pull that again!” 

Bing and Curly looked on, alarmed. There was little mercy 
in the white chieftain’s face. He was a bad egg to fool with. 
Giggles had better be careful. What ailed him anyway? 
Had he gone daffy? 

Giggles gained control of himself with an effort, stiffening 
to permit a continuance of the search. He, too, had a jack- 
knife, some small coins, a matchbox, a flash-light, a handker- 
chief, and, woe of woes—a bar of chocolate! 

Bing and Curly caught their breaths. Where was the piece 
of the map? Giggles. shot them a quick look. And, in that 


What’s the matter with you?” He 
“cc No 


his mouth as though in the act of giving a war 
whoop and, facing this Indian across what appeared to be a 
gap, stood another Indian in the same pose. Beneath this 
crude drawing was the wording, in white letters as before: 


IF YOU HEAR IT—YOU KNOW! 
E. B. 


Quickly, before their captors should discover this most 
significant of signs, Giggles swung the door back against the 
wall so that only its outside face was visible. Hearts leaping 
with hope and anxiety, the boys felt their way out into the 
larger passage, stopping to await orders as to which direction 
to go. It was with great relief that they saw the white chief- 
tain, the Indian and the colored giant pass heedlessly through 
the entrance and join them, the black man reaching back with 
a long arm to pull the door shut after him while he held the 
torch up with the other that they all might see what lay ahead 
of them to the left. 

“We're back-tracking!” whispered Giggles. ‘I’m sure of 
it! Not that we’ve ever been through this passageway before, 
but we must have missed seeing it when we went into that 
bats’ cave!” 

Giggles’s sense of direction proved wonderfully accurate as 
was evidenced by the party’s arrival, some ten minutes later, 
at the point where the passageway branched off. It had been 
the right spur of this main passageway that the boys had taken 
in their attempted escape. Now they realized that they 
were not far from the room where Uncle Eb had been con- 
fined. 

“What did you let ’em catch us for?’ asked Bing of Giggles, 
at the first opportunity. 

“The map!” whispered Giggles. 

“Shut up!” ordered the white chieftain, closing in. “I 
forgot to tell you birds. There’ll be no openin’ of your traps 
till your spoken to from now on. An’ that don’t mean speakin’ 
to each other either!” 

Coming to the narrow slit in the wall, the boys paused. 
Inside they heard a familiar, low moaning. Uncle Eb! Then 
a squeaky voice. 

“Cut your sobbing, Uncle. Cut your sobbing. You’d ought 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Takes pep to score a touchdown on the kick-off! 


FLASHING, feinting—down the field! Zigzag. Sidestep. Sass 
Pivot. Shift! You’ve got to be good to take a kick and run for 
touchdown! You’ve got to have pep! Rousing, fighting pep! 

PEP is the peppiest food you know! A new ready-to-eat 
cereal. With a taste-teasing flavor. Every bowlful makes 
you want another! 

PEP supplies pep! Fills you with vim and spirit! It’s 
generously stored with nature’s own elements of health! 
Brings energy, zip and zest! 

PEP contains healthful bran. Is mildly laxative. Helps 
check constipation. 

PEP’s ideal for children. And they love it! Regulates 
habits as nature intended. Makes kiddies happy and 
playful! 

PEP is a family health-policy. Serve it tomorrow. Your 
grocer has PEP! 
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not examining the Colt more closely when he picked it up, but 
almost at the same instant he realized that this would have 
been of no avail. A broken spring is something not easily 
repaired—something quite beyond his skill even with time 
and the proper tools at his command... Tools he had none and 
the precious seconds were flying as he waited. 

A slanting sunbeam shot suddenly through a rift in the 
trees and struck a glitter from the useless weapon in his hand. 
Mechanically Tex dropped it into the holster and glanced 
with hurried speculation at the shuttered 
ranch house. 


ERY shortly, or so he was convinced, he 

would have to face three outlaws com- 
pletely armed, familiar with the ground and 
ready to pull their guns at the slightest hint 
of anything unusual or unexpected. Against 
them his two bare hands and the piece of 
junk dragging down his cartridge belt seemed 
singularly inadequate. He must find some- 
thing more, and for an instant it was in his 
mind to break into the ranch house in search 
of a real weapon. 

Swiftly he abandoned the inclination. It 
would take precious time and the chances of a 
decent rifle or revolver having been left in the 
empty house were more than problematical. 

Abruptly another possibility occurred to 
him. On most ranches there is a blacksmith 
shop more or less primitive, and everywhere 
blacksmith shops become the repository of all 
sorts of odds and ends of metal. If he could 
find a discarded Colt and a screw-driver it 
would not take him many minutes to replace 
the broken spring in his own weapon. With 
this thought in mind he left the shelter of the 
woods and sped down the gentle slope toward 
the nearest of the small shacks he had previ- 
ously noticed. 

The first building proved to be a ram- 
shackle barn empty save for an old freight 
wagon and a few scattered remnants of hay 
and cotton-seed cake. Speeding past the 
adjacent corral, Tex came upon two smaller 
structures. The first was evidently a harness 
room. Decayed saddlery and bits of broken 
harness, old bridles and scraps of leather 
hung from wooden pegs or strewed the hard- 
packed dirt floor. 

A glance sufficed to tell him that there was 
nothing of value here. He was about to 
speed on to the last shack in the irregular 
row when suddenly the dull pound of hoofs 
approaching from the west sent him ducking 
into the precarious shelter of the harness- 
room wall. 

As the thudding hoofbeats came on swiftly 
a curious change took place in Laranger. If, 
a moment before he had seemed hurried and 
uneasy, how he suddenly cooled and hard- 
ened as water turns toice. A single sweeping 
glance showed him the complete absence of 
any adequate cover. From the rear of the 
frame shack the ground sloped away open and 
empty even of undergrowth for several hundred yards. 
Quietly he moved close to the weathered wall, intending to 
slip along it as the horses passed the building. 

Slightly crouching he gauged those nearing hoofbeats until 
his delicate sense of hearing told him that the animals were 
slowing down. What did it mean? Why were they stopping 
here? Was it possible that they could have glimpsed him slip- 
ping around the corner. 

Even the thought of what that meant brought only a little 
added hardness to the muscles about Laranger’s jaw and a 
fleeting grimness to his expression. He glanced upward and a 
sudden, alert question leaped into his eyes, the while his mind 
kept accurate track of the lessening clatter of hoofs. 


UDDENLY, as he had expected, these ceased. At the 

precise moment when the scuff of iron shoes, the jingling 
of bits and creak of saddle leather created the most noise, 
Laranger reached up, caught the ed f the low roof with 
both hands, and with a stressing of muscles drew himself up 
like one chinning a bar, rolled back from the edge and spread 
himself out flat on the sloping roof of the harness room. 

As he lay there motionless, muscles tense and brain alert, a 
harsh voice rose suddenly above the impatient stamping of 
the horses. 

“We'll stop here. Lift him down, Bud.” 

There came the sound of men dismounting and the click of a 
boot heel against a stone. A puzzled expression took some of 
the grimness out of Laranger’s face. 
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(Continued from page 30) 
“Loosen him up, Bud,” continued the same voice. “He 
can’t get away now.” 

Laranger’s forehead crinkled with lines of perplexed suprise. 
His taut muscles relaxed a trifle. He was still very much in 
the dark, but one thing seemed apparent. They had not 
halted because of glimpsing him, but for some other purpose. 
And Pete Terrell was evidently with them. 

Laranger’s keen attention kept pace with the rapid foot- 
falls of two men walking briskly around the shack. The roof 
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on which he lay sloped slightly to the south and Tex figured 
that a person would have to stand ten or twelve feet away 
from the building in order to see him. It was soon made plain, 
however, that the newcomers had no intention of leaving the 
close vicinity of the harness room. Tex heard them halt and 
almost at once, from somewhere just beneath him came the 
grating of one stone against another. Some one swore. More 
footsteps approached—Pete and the man called Bud, of 
course. Finally that same harsh, disagreeable voice which 
Laranger was now almost certain belonged to the outlaw 
Felsh, demanded roughly 

“Ts this the one?” 

There was no answer, but immediately the grating sound 
was repeated and suddenly Tex felt the frail timbers of the 
shack jar and vibrate under him. 

Beginning to guess vaguely what was going on, he ventured 
to move his body a little closer to the edge and presently took 
a chance and raised his head stealthily. 

As he suspected he was, after all, taking but small risk. He 
could see only two persons—Pete Terrell and a burly, pugna- 
cious individual of some thirty-odd. Both of them were 
completely oblivious to the man on the roof. They stood 
motionless, the boy a foot or two behind the burly outlaw, 
staring intently downward toward the foundation of the shack. 
The man’s face was alight with eagerness and greed, the boy’s 
white, strained, an expression of despair in his wide eyes. 

““There’s nothin’ here!’”’ suddenly exploded the invisible 
Felsh. ‘The hole’s empty.” 
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Abruptly there surged into view a short, stocky individual 
of a most repellent aspect. His narrow, evil face was twisted 
with rage. His arms, abnormally long and powerful, lifted 
slowly, the fingers spreading out like claws as he glared at the 
stricken Terrell. ° 

“You lied, did you?” he snarled. “You thought you'd try 
an’ kid us—huh?”’ 

As the fellow took a step forward toward the boy, Laranger’s 
rauscles stiffened and quite instinctively he found himself 
rising noiselessly to a crouching position on 
the roof. Had any one of the quartet below 
glanced up he must have been seen. But the 
tenseness of the moment held three of them in- 
thralled, silent, motionless, expectant. Felsh 
was the only one who stirred and as he 
crept deliberately toward Terrell, shoulders 
hunched, face thrust slightly forward, for all 
the world like some hideous gorilla, his atten- 
tion was utterly and entirely set upon his prey, 

“You poor boob!” he suddenly hissed 
venomously. ‘There ain’t nobody yet ever 
set out to fool me an’ got away with it.” 

He was within a yard or so of the boy, who 
shrank back terrified. The bullet-headed indi- 
vidual had moved a trifle to one side to let 
Felsh pass. The fourth member of the party 
stood close beside the shack, only the top of 
his high-crowned Stetson visible from above, 

Laranger’s face was like a chill, determined 
mask in which only the eyes blazed. His 
muscles tensed and quivered, With light- 
ning swiftness he silently drew the damaged 
Colt and grasped it by the barrel. At almost 
the same second he straightened, slid catlike 
to the edge of the roof and without an in- 
stant of hesitation hurled his big body upon 
the group below. ; 

All his strength was behind the sidewise 
blow which caught Bud Bemis on the fore- 
head and sent him reeling back against the 
building—too much strength, perhaps; for the 
powerful swing of Laranger’s arm tore the 
six-gun from his grasp and sent it clattering 
against the boarding of the shack. A frac- 
tion of a second later Tex landed heavily on 
Felsh’s back and crushed the outlaw to the 
ground. 


ETE TERRELL was uncommonly quick- 

witted for his age and accustomed by 
force of necessity to swiftly adjusting himself 
to shifting circumstances. But under the 
present conditions it is not to be wondered at 
that for a little space he was literally stricken 
motionless and stood there dazed and petri- 
fied, quite unable to realize what had come 
about. 

Weariness and despair and slowly growing 
terror had screwed his nerves up to the break- 
ing point. He had given up all hope of rescue. 
Like one meshed in an evil spell he watched 
the slow, creeping advance of Crook Felsh 
with cringing horror yet seemed unable to 
move a muscle. And then, just as he was 
thinking desperately that in another sixty seconds he would be 
in the man’s grasp, there came that amazing whirlwind inter- 
ruption which, to the boy, was like some convulsion of 
nature. 

For a second or two he did not understand what had hap- 
pened. In a single bewildering flash some one came hurtling 
down from above. Terrell saw Bemis stagger back against the 
wall and crumple to the ground; he caught the glitter of some- 
thing flying through the air to crash against the shack. But 
chiefly his strained attention was riveted on the two clinging 
bodies struggling at his feet—Felsh and this other whose vio- 
lent descent had been the cause of the amazing turmoil and 
Pete’s temporary escape. 

Suddenly the boy’s eyes narrowed and he bent forward. An 
ear, a vague profile, a ruffled mass of thick, brown hair riveted 
his attention. He caught his breath with a hissing sound. 
Laranger! 

The recognition was like a cold, revivifying douche. Abrupt- 
ly his brain cleared, his nerves quieted, his muscles grew sud- 
denly less rigid. A fierce joy filled him at the thought that 
Felsh was taking some of his own medicine. Then suddenly 
he realized that Chick Conners had pulled his gun and was 
sliding closer to the struggling, twisting, whirtlng pair seek- 
ing a moment when Laranger’s body would be uppermost s0 
that he might shoot without risk of injuring his friend. 

As Terrell perceived his purpose his heart leaped chokingly 
and his desperate glance swept frantically from side to side. 
Bemis lay four or five feet away, his left side uppermost, 
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six-gun beneath his body. Laranger’s holster was empty; his 
weapon seemed to have disappeared. But Felsh 

Terrell edged forward watching for a chance. At the mo- 
ment Felsh seemed to have the upper hand. His strength was 
enormous and those abnormally long arms gave him a distinct 
advantage. Legs spread, toes digging into the earth, he lay on 
Laranger clasping him about the body and slowly squeezirg. 

The position brought into view his holster and the dulled 
butt of his six-gun. Pete’s eyes devoured the latter hungrily. 
A snatch, a jerk, a twitch of his trigger finger would do the 
trick. His glance swept momentariiy toward Conners and 
suddenly he lunged forward. 





Two spitting shots shattered the placid morning stillness. 
As he fired Terrell ducked sharply so that Conners’ bullet 
whined above his head. But Conners, shot through the thigh, 
toppled backward to the boy’s fierce joy and lay writhing and 
cursing and striving to reach his weapon which had been 
jolted from his grasp. 

Just in time Pete snatched it up and leaping backward 
whirled to face the fighting pair, his eyes glittering with excite- 
ment. Felsh no longer held the advantage. Laranger’s big 
body almost covered the other man. His muscular hands 
gripping the outlaw’s throat, he raised the other’s head and 
flung it down, raised it again and flung it down, lifted it again 
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WO hundred and twelve years before Christ, 

Archimedes is said to have burned an enemy ship 

at sea by concentrating the sun’s rays against it 

by means of mirrors. Since that time many scores 
of sun machines have been invented. 

The latest device to utilize the heat of the sun is a furnace 
recently exhibited at San Francisco by Marcel Moreau, which 
melted bricks, diamonds, carbon, platinum and other objects 
by focusing the sun’s rays with magnifying glasses and mirrors. 

I saw this simple apparatus burn up a piece of carbon which 
could not have been burned by any but a costly electric 
furnace. 











A close-up of the business end of the machine showing Moreau 
holding a bit of steel ai the point of focus to be melted 


The idea of harnessing the sun, while not new, is still almost 
toe fantastic to convey in ordinary words. That fiery globe, 
331,000 times more massive than the earth, generates 130,000 
horse-power of continuous energy on every square meter of 
solar surface. How could this untold power be captured and 
used on earth?) How much of it would be lost in space, through 
radiation and other causes? If a minute part of the sun’s 
energy could be used, it would operate machines to do nearly 
all the work of mankind—to supply light, heat, power, loco- 
motion, runsteamships, trains and automobiles. It might scrap 
our great hydroelectric power plants and cause us to abandon 
our oil wells and coal mines. Perhaps we could cease worrying 
about the exhaustion of our natural coal and oil deposits. 

Yes, there are those who say that harnessing the sun would 
provide free, unlimited power, and would give us perpetual 
motion. 

Holders of stock in power-plants, mines and wells, however, 
should not become panic stricken at the possibility, because its 
accomplishment may be a long way off. 
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By George C. Henderson 


SUN MOTOR 
(Right) The sides of the cone are formed 
by many mirrors which reflect sun’s 
rays om cylinder containing hot air. 
The air expanding drives a piston out 
of this cylinder. Actuated by the bal- 
ance fly-wheels seen at apex of cone, the 
piston returns inside cylinder, com- 
presses the air and is driven out by 
expansion of air 


MARCEL MOREAU 

(Left) wearing smoked glasses to pro- 
tect his eyes from the glare, is shown 
holding a bit of metal at the point where 
the sun’s heat is focused by the twenty- 
wo mirrors and twenty-three lenses. 
The whole machine can be pivoted 
_by means of gears and thus can be 
kept facing squarely toward the sun. 





Gratien Moreau at a conical melting furnace. The inside 

of the cone is composed of many small mirrors which reflect 

light on a point at inner apex of cone, where a high tem- 
perature is produced 


OW far Gratien and Marcel Moreau have gone in this 

direction, is a question. I saw the machine, consisting 

of twenty-two mirrors and twenty-three lenses melt tungsten 

and platinum, evaporate diamonds and burn up bricks by 

multiplying the sun’s heat many times, and by concentrating 

it on a certain point by means of an instrument capable of a 
thousand delicate adjustments. 

Such a heat concentrated upon a pipe of spouting water, 
would quickly turn it into a roaring outpour of steam and 
provide a tremendous pressure within a boiler, which could 
be used for driving a motor generator to generate elec- 
tricity, to propel trains and to furnish power for industrial 
plants. 

A ten-horse-power solar furnace installed in a home thus 
would supply it with light, heat and electric power with which 
to operate pumping plants, washing machines and almost every 
device. 

The twenty-two mirror affair is the outstanding contribu- 
tion of the Moreaus. Napoleon III saw a big solar engine 
operate in 1866; in 1837 Sir John Herschel, F. R. S., boiled 
water and cooked a stew in a sun-cooker; in 1901 a gigantic 
solar apparatus thirty-three feet in diameter at Pasadena 
(Cal.) developed four horse-power, and another at Needles 
(Cal.) twenty horse-power, but in all these the sun’s rays 
merely was reflected. 

The Moreau machine not only reflects the rays but focuses 
the heat, thereby multiplying it several hundred times by the 
minute arrangement of the magnifying glasses. The position 
of the lenses embody the scientific secret of the brick-melting 
furnace. 

Although the heat of the sun is incalculable on its own sur- 
face, it delivers but two horse-power per square yard of energy 
to the earth’s crust, unaided, when shining. By reflecting this 
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—and then a sudden flaccid limpness proclaimed to both 
Tex and the quivering excited boy that Felsh had lost con- 
sciousness. 

Laranger loosened his grip and slowly rose. His shirt was 
torn to ribbons, his face lacerated by the clawing fingers of 
his adversary. His breath came in panting gasps. As he 
regained his feet his wavering glance fell on Terrell and his 
bleeding lips twisted in a slow, lopsided smile. 

“Good kid,’’ he murmured. ‘I wouldn’t want no better 
fightin’ pardner. You 7 

Stung by some queer instinct, Terrill whirled around in 

_ (Concluded on page 66) ~ 
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square yard of energy and by 
magnifying it many hundred 
times, it can be converted into 
a point of fire that will con- 
sume some of the hardest sub- 
stances. All are familiar with 
results obtained by the use of 
one small magnifying glass. 
The sun, shining on a stick of 
wood, warms it mildly. But if 
a magnifying glass is held over 
the stick, immediately it begins 
tosmoke. The effect of twenty- 
three such glasses is propor- 
tionately greater. 

Because the sun furnace will 
operate only when the sun is 
shining, the inventors propose 
utilizing the energy to operate 
a motor generator which will charge storage batteries, that, 
of course, will provide constant power, day and night, in 
cloudy or foggy weather. 

Besides the twenty-two mirror furnace, the Moreaus have 
constructed a hot-air motor-machine and sun-cooker. The 
hot-air motor operates by reflecting the heat of the sun with 
mirrors on a tube containing air. As the heated air expands 
it drives the piston of the motor forward, while at the same 
time sucking ‘cold air into the chamber. This cold air, in turn, 
is compressed by the piston as it returns, and drives it out 
again immediately as the hot sun’s rays heats it. This con- 
stant action causes the motor to run constantly. 

The cooker, also shaped like an inverted cone, likewise 
operates by reflecting the sun’s rays from many small mirrors 











Gratien Morcau exhibited the sun-furnace that can melt, 
carbon 


upon a glass jar containing food. This rapidly comes to a 
boiling point. 

Another much larger machine, built on the same plan, 
generates a greater heat and is,used for melting metals. 

Gratien Moreau, co-inventor with his son of these various 
sun furnaces, is a picturesque character. He is sixty-one 
years old and a graduate of the Ecole Industriale, Liege. 
Thirty years ago he invented a voting machine, and he now 
has more than fifty patents to his credit. During the World 
War he was employed as an expert, making tools for the 
manufacture of airplane parts in Paris. At the close of the 
war he migrated to San Francisco, and since that time has 
been working on the sun-furnace. 

Moreau has not invented a new thing. But he has per- 
fected a device for a better application of an oldidea. There 
are many machines such as his cooker and his hot-air motor. 
But the concentration of the sun’s rays at a focus by means 
of so many mirrors and to such a great intensity is a real 
accomplishment. 
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Votionless, Soaring Eagle 


BOYS’ LIFE 


The Bow of the Cut-Fingers 


SHARP flake of volcanic glass struck his unpro- 
tected lip, drawing a trickle of blood. Dropping 
his deer-horn chipping tool and unfinished arrow- 
head into his lap, he paused to remove it. A 

gleam of white on the horizon caught his eye. His face 
tensed, starting little cracks in the protecting mask of dried 
mud. Forgotten was the noisy camp in the aspens below; for- 
gotten were the squat-bodied arrow makers about him—even 
as the buffalo wolf raises his mane and draws back his lips 
at the scent of game, so did Soaring Eagle compress his wide 
mouth and straighten his flat back at the sight of those 
snowy peaks two hundred miles across the shimmering desert 
to the northward. Those shining mountains meant home— 
and freedom. Deep in those jagged masses were the buffalo- 
skin tepees of his people. Involuntarily he glanced at the 
brush and grass wikiups in the hollow below with a feeling of 
disgust—these filthy Rabbit-Eaters did not even build teepees! 

“Ha, the Soaring Eagle dreams he would fly to his nest? 
Hoo! thy father of the Pierced Noses should have named 
thee Fool Hen, who sits on a limb until a squaw knocks him 
over with a stick!” 

Soaring Eagle’s nostrils quivered at the insult, but he 
refused to give the speaker the satisfaction of looking at him. 
He knew what he would see: a flat nosed, evil face with leering 
black eyes; frowzy hair adorned with a moth-eaten coyote 
scalp; a coarse jackrabbit fur blanket covering a gross body; 
parfleche medicine rattle and woodpecker-skin medicine bag; 
buckskin breechclout and—here Soaring Eagle's heart beat 
covetously at the thought —an excellent pair of fully beaded 
Sioux moccasins. 

‘Running Wolf’s head has little thoughts in it, like the 
seeds in his medicine rattle. Can his magic bring back thy 
two Shoshoni warriors who travel the Spirit Trail? Three of 
the Cut-Finger braves keep them company. Thy Snakes only 
took Soaring Eagle after he was wounded by the Cut-Fingers 
and dying of thirst in the desert. Soaring Eagle is a warrior 
of the Grey Wolf clan of the Numipu, O Belly Crawler!” 

“Anah! Bah! The Fool Hen clucks on the bough while 
the squaws heat the cooking pot. Let the Grey Wolf medicine 
help him when his flesh drops from his bones in the Pool of the 
Smoking Water!” 

With this threat Running Wolf stalked down to the village 
as majestically as his portly form would permit. 

Soaring Eagle bent over his task of arrow chipping to hide 
the thoughts that raced in his head. Almost oblivious of the 
taunts and jeers of his guards, he weighed his chances. He 
knew now what Running Wolf intended, and how short was 
the time for escape. Less than twenty miles away, against 
the base of another fold of the desert mountains, rose lazy 
columns of steam from the Pool of the Smoking Water. He 
was in the heart of the Shoshoni country, with villages every 
few miles, and to-morrow smoke signals would cal! the tribe 
to assemble at the Pool to see a Nez Perce warrior die. To- 
night he must escape—but how? 

A flake of obsidian cut his forefinger. Wah! An idea: if 
he could secrete a knife-edged piece of obsidian they 
would undoubtedly search his clothing . . . but would they 
look in his mouth? 

Casually he picked up some pieces and examined them as if 
contemplating choosing one from which to fashion another 
arrowhead. He commenced to chip the edge of one of them 
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with his deer horn held in such a manner as to cause a tiny 
flake to fly off, striking his mud-protected cheek. Pretend- 
ing that it had entered his eye, he raised his hand to his face 
and slipped a two-inch chip into his mouth. Holding an 
eyelid open with one hand, he pounded his back in the ap- 
proved flake-removing fashion with the other, continuing the 
operation until tears began to flow copiously. Apparently 
this vigorous treatment was successful, for he soon returned 
to the task of chipping. 

A wrinkled ancient glanced at the descending sun and 
at the little pile of completed arrowheads by Soaring Eagle’s 
side. Reaching out a withered claw, he examined each point 
with the eye of the skilled artisan. 

“The Soaring Eagle fashions a well-balanced point, but too 
heavy for Shoshoni bows. Good for the Cut-Finger bow in 
Running Wolf’s wikiup. To-morrow we fit them to shafts. 
Maybe Running Wolf kill a yellow bear with them. The 
Soaring Eagle maybe find a little meat in the kettle to- 
night.” 

Soaring Eagle merely grunted. However, he was pleased. 
The arrow-maker had informed him that because of his offer 
to work earlier in the day, he was to be fed. When first 
captured in the desert, the Shoshoni had carefully nursed him 
back to strength and health, but now that they were back 
within their own territory, evidently they intended that the 
prisoner should earn his board, and so it had been a day since 
he had eaten. 

The garrulous old man had also told him what they had 
done with the beautiful buffalo bow which he had captured 
from the Cheyennes. Incidentally, the hint that his own 
arrow points might be used to torture him strengthened his 
determination to escape. 


HE squaws in the camp below began to dip the hot stones 

from the cooking pots with loops of willow. The arrow 
makers hastily gathered up their materials and arose to go 
down to the camp. 

As Soaring Eagle stood up, he contrasted strongly with 
his guards. Towering above their pudgy bodies a good six 
inches, with clean supple muscles and thin waist-line, he 
looked like an ancient copper god come among them. His 
finely chiseled features reflected intelligence, character and 
purpose of a high order. Perhaps nowhere else, outside the 
Long House of the Iroquois, could be found as fine a type of 
native American as Soaring Eagle represented. As the Nez 
Perce stalked into camp with head up and chest out, he 
seemed to come as a king surrounded by his retainers, and 
not as a captive marked for death. 

“Good. He is indeed a great warrior. We 
much strength by eating of his strong heart.” 

The speaker’s squaw muttered agreement, but stooped 
over her cooking pot to hide the gleam of admiration for this 
splendid stranger. Other soft eyes glistened with pleasure as 
Soaring Eagle swept his haughty glances about the camp. 
Even as he sensed them, however, and realized that he might 
receive help if the chance offered, yet he knew that he would 
receive his greatest tortures at the hands of these soft-eyed 
squaws—if he did not escape to-night! 

The Ancient was as good as his word. A steaming kettle 
of antelope meat was set before Soaring Eagle and his one 
With due ceremony, each dipped his hand 
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remaining guard. 
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into the pot and fished out chunks of partly cooked meat. As 
he conveyed the first piece to his mouth, Soaring Eagle 
managed to spit the chip of volcanic glass into his cupped 
palm, where he retained it throughout the meal, returning it 
as he wiped his lips with a leaf of balsam root. 


S SOARING EAGLE had surmised, the guard carefully 
searched him after binding his harids for the night, but 
no thought was given to his mouth. The guard’s eyes danced 
mockingly as he led his captive by a rawhide halter to his 
bed. With subtle cunning, he chose to. place his prisoner 
between him and the sheer face of a ledge of lava rock. How- 
ever, as Soaring Eagle lay down, he took note of a little 
thing—the guard would sleep in a slight hollow, while the 
ground where he had to sleep sloped downward to the rock 
some three feet beyond. Soaring Eagle apparently tried to 
lie on the little slope, but rolled over in against the rock. 
The guard bound his captive’s ankles, then, settling into his 
hollow, adjusted the halter from his wrist to Soaring Eagle’s 
neck until it was taut, and prepared to rest. 

Soaring Eagle grinned at the rock as he heard the guard's 
deep breathing. It was just a shade too deep. He waited. 
\n hour went by—two—gradually he could detect a difference 
in the sounds—the warrior was really asleep. He gave the 
sleeper another half hour to sink into still deeper sleep. He 
knew the sleep would be light enough at best; the least sound 
or the tiniest twitch on the cord and he would be awake. 

Slowly, slowly Soaring Eagle turned his body away from 
the rock. Without a sound he managed to roll over ever so 
slowly onto his back. Then he inched his head sidewise until 
he could look at his captor. The warrior’s hand was almost 
in his face! He was careful not to breathe on it. Revolving 
a little more, he was able to press his face to the hard ground. 
He felt the slackened neck thong under his cheek. Shifting 
the sharp arrow chip into his teeth, he pressed its edge upon 
the rawhide. With the steady pressure of his head, he cut 
the thong without a sound. . 

His hands were next. Carefully sitting up, he dropped the 
obsidian upon his naked thigh close to his body. Reaching 
around with his bound hands, he was just able to reach it 
with his finger tips. By careful maneuvering he transferred 
it behind him and set it up edgewise in the ground. Several 
tense minutes elapsed, and his hands were free. 

Suddenly he noticed a slight change in the breathing of his 
guard. TWfe warrior’s hand moved a little. Soaring Eagle 
reached for the severed end of the thong too late. The hand 
pulled on the thong and met no resistance. Instantly the 
warrior was awake. But even as he raised his hand, Soaring 
Eagle struck. The serrated edge of the obsidian cut his 
throat cleanly and Soaring Eagle held him in a viselike grip 
until he ceased to struggle. 

No alarm was raised in the camp. Soaring Eagle cut his 
ankle bonds and cautiously wormed his way through the 
camp. He paused on his hands and knees by the brush 
shelter of Running Wolf. With infinite care he reached a 
long arm through the branches and drew out the Cheyenne 
bow. Another attempt brought forth a cougar tail quiver 
full of arrows. As he turned to crawl away, his eyes caught 
the light on the white beadwork of the Sioux moccasins. 
Drawing an arrow from the quiver, he fished them out through 
the interlaced branches with its barbed point. 
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A BROILING sun beat upon the Nez 
Perce warrior’s back as he slunk north- 
ward across the flat valley floor. Keeping in 
the shallow coulees, the sagebrush hid him 
from view. From several points on the hills 
behind him rose signal smokes. Somewhere 
behind him his desert-bred pursuers were trail- 
ing him like hounds on a hot scent. 

He noted that the sage was growing higher 
as he advanced. Even on the desert floor 
above the wash it was now breast high. He 
began a crouching run under its protection. 
Suddenly, without the slightest warning, the 
desert floor dropped sheer away in front of him. 
He almost stepped over the edge in his head- 
long flight. 

He gazed with startled awe into a canyon 
the vertical walls of which were twice as high 
as the tallest pine tree he had ever seen! In 
the bottom rushed a mighty torrent a good 
arrow flight in width! There was no way of 
reaching the canyon bottom, much less of 
crossing the churning river or climbing the 
opposite wall. Now he knew why Running 
Wolf mocked him so confidently—now he 
knew why the pursuit had seemed to lag— 
they would close in on him at their leisure! 

Swiftly he glanced up and down the canyon. 
White water showed where the river came into 
view above. Perhaps if he were to work up 
the river to the eastward far enough, he might 
find the walls lower, or perhaps an inflowing 
side stream. At least, it was the better 
chance, as below the canyon seemed to deepen. 
As rapidly as the close-growing sage allowed 
progress without agitating the bushes, he 
worked eastward along the rim of the canyon. 

The river soon became a boiling torrent as 
the great mass of foaming white water hurled 
itself through a constantly narrowing and 
twisting channel. First a whisper, then a con- 
stantly increasing roar came upward from be- 
low. Around a bend he came upon a great 
frothing whirlpool. He saw a log come 
tumbling down through the great white wave 
crests. Around and around the whirlpool it 
went with sickening speed. Suddenly, with a 
sucking rush of sound, it disappeared in the 
vortex of the whirlpool. Soaring Eagle drew 
back from the edge in terror—perhaps a bad 
spirit dwelt in the pool and pulled down logs 
and men alike. Carefully he circled through 
the sage. 


DP prey one of his frequent pauses, he 
heard the warning cry of a long-tailed 
magpie as it took flight from its perch on a 
sagebrush. He squatted in the brush and 
placed one end of the buffalo hunting bow on 
his right thigh. Pressing downward with his 
right hand on the handle, while he pulled up- 
ward with his left palm under the other end, 
he slipped the loop of the sinew bowstring 
over the nock with the fingers of his left hand. 
Still squatting, he softly placed an arrow across 
the bow, holding it in place with his thumb, 
and pulling lightly on the bowstring below 
with the tips of his first three fingers. He 
grinned slightly as he remembered how Run- 
ning Wolf had once tried to draw this heavy 
buffalo bow by pinching the string between 
his thumb and forefinger. The choke cherry 
bows of the Shoshoni were not over half as 
strong as this weapon of osage orange and 
sinew. 

Motionless, he watched the gray bushes 
ahead. He heard faint sounds. Behind a sage- 
brush less than three pony leaps away he 
could see a vague form. As the dark patch 
moved slightly, he could distinguish an oval 
spot—it was the warrior’s ear! Almost with- 
out motion, Soaring Eagle stiffened his left 
arm straight in front of him, the bow still held 
horizontally, and drew the bowstring until his 
right hand touched his breast bone. With 
both eyes open, he sighted along the shaft 
at the mark. The soft thrum of the bowstring 
and the sharp little crack as the arrow crossed 
the bow was followed by a heavy plop as it 
struck. The Shoshoni fell forward into the open 
and lay still, the arrow buried in his brain. 

A tense wait brought no further sounds of 
advancing enemies, so Soaring Eagle glided 
forward, appropriated the handful of poor 
arrows the brave carried, and continued east- 
ward. A long interval of slow progress brought 
him again within the sound of the water. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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You and your brownie 


Fun from the first—dad at the bat is just 
a sample of the sort of thing you'll want 
pictures of—and it’s easy with a Brownie. 


Have your Kodak dealer show you. 


Brownie cameras, $2 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., 1% Kodak city 
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Bolas! 
How is a Bolas made?—Scout HERBERT HALPERT. 
A Y-shaped trio of leather thongs each three feet 

long; three round large lead bullets wrapped in leather 
and attached to end of thongs. Hold by a short 
thong at center, whirl around head and cast at object 
much like a lariat. Some bolas have several thongs, 
but the above is usual type. 


Flint and Steel 

1. What kind of flint is best for speed in flint and steel fire- 
making? 

2. What is the correct way to blow?—BILL REYNOLDs. 

1. An old yellow, English musket flint, kept sharp on 
striking edge. 

2. Raise tinder off ground, blow softly and gradually 
stronger till flame comes. 


Indian Fire 


How did Indians make flint firee—ScouT WILL RENAUvD. 
By striking flint and “fire rock” (iron pyrites) together. 


Boomerangs! 
Where can I buy an Australian Boomerang?—Scout PavuL 
CHURCH. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, sor Broadway, New York City, 
also Abercrombie & Fitch of New York City. The price is 
apt to be high; better make one. 


Swords to Decorate 
Where can I get some swords for decoration?—BuBS YARNELL, 
Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, New 





2. How do you throw a tomahawk?—JameEs Dovuctas. 

1. Yes, tan or khaki. 

2. Full instructions in the Boy Pioneers, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 48th St. and Fifth Ave., Chapter 14. 


A Knife Blade 
1. Where can I get a good steel knife blade? 
2. What is the best stone to sharpen knife? —HAro.p SARGENT. 
1. A flat file, temper-drawn, can be worked into fine knife 
blade; then retemper in oil. 
2. Carborundum. 


Once a Scout Always a Scout 
My scout troop has disbanded, but I still want to be a scout, 
what shall I do?—Joun JONES, Jr. 
Join the Lone Scouts and get information from Boy Scout 
Headquarters, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Lone Scouts and Meal Bags 
1. Can a Lone Scout wear a Boy Scout uniform if he changes 
the insignia? 
2. Do you know of any way to get the paint off the sides and 
bottom of empty paint pails? 
3. What is good material for making meal bags? Is a flour bag 
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good? How can they be waterproofed?—Lone Scout 
WILLIAM EarLy. 

1. Yes, a Lone Scout is a Boy Scout. 

2. Not worth while. Use lard pails. 

3. Yes. Paint with melted paraffin. 


Campfire Stunts 

1. Will you suggest one or two or maybe three campfire stunts? 

2. A complete list of what a scout should have in his pack for 
an overnight hike. 

3. How to make the best looking and most durable pack?— 
Winton THYME. 

1. Flapjack contest, water boiling, fire-building contest, 
fireman’s lift race. 

2. Compass, matches, a bit of a candle, poncho, campkit, 
blanket, soap, towel, toothbrush, toilet paper, safety pins. 

3. No room for necessary diagrams of pack; see back num- 
bers of Boys’ Lire, and Boy Scout catalogue. Chap. 9, 
“Camp Lore and Woodcraft,” by Dan Beard. 


Archers and Archery 

1. What is the best wood for bow in archery test? 

2. Who sells high grade archery materials?—Eagle Scout 
GEORGE SPICER. 

1. Yew or iron wood or osage, orange or lemonwood. 

2. California Archery Tackle Co., 2067 San Bruno Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif.; L. E. Stemmler, 9415—215th St., 
Queens, L. I., New York, also Supply Dept., Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Robin Hood 

1. What is the best wood for a bow? 

2. What to use for a target?—Scout L. J. 





York City. Also Ridabock & Co., 151 W. 
36th St., New York City. 


Forester’s Tent 


1. Is the forester’s tent a good one for scouts, 
and what is the best color? 
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ANDERSON. 

1. Yew, iron wood, ash, mulberry, lemon- 
wood. Well-seasoned. 

2. Grass, hay or straw in a canvas bag or 
form; any old straw mattress is fine. Mark 
circles on cloth and fasten to it for target. 
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In Ye Goode Olde Days 
By Wilbur Wentz 


HE good knight Sir Rollembones cantered gaily along 

the road that wound through the woods and over the 
moor to his castle upon the hill. He bestrode his best charger 
and upon his massive carcase there clanged a new suit of 
armor, of which he was mightly proud, as well he might be 
for his blacksmith had made it but a month before, upon his 
twenty-first birthday. And now my lord was returning from 
Rottingham town hard by, where he had but just extinguished 
a few sundry enemies with his goode broad sword by way of 
working up ye olde appetite for dinner, and having stopped 
at Ye Olde Stagger Inne for a keg of ale with which to moisten 
his merry throat, he now started castelward. As Sir Rollem- 
bones passed along the road his roving optic fell upon a tiny 
glade deep within a gloomy wood whilst in the center of the 
space there stood a mighty knight clad in black armor. Ye 
black knight, Rollembones instantly recognized as ye famed 
villain, Sir Sneeralot, who at ye time was shaking a mailed 
fist at a trembling maiden fair. 

“Yon fair damsel needeth aid.” Quoth the brave knight to 
himself and wheeling his trusty charger, he dashed to the 
spot. 

“Desist varlet or thy corpse will litter the sod.” Bellowed 
Rollembones in a thunderous voice. 

“If thou wisheth thy ears shorn from thy head, address 
me thusly again,” snarled Sneeralot as he unsheathed his 
sword. Whereupon our hero followed suit, and dismounting 
he advanced upon his meat. Whilst the villain strode forward 
to collect his ears. 

Thence unto the gallant Rollembones 
rushed the comely damsel and leaping 
around his neck she cried, “Good Knight, if 
thou savest me from this black hearted 
villain, thou shalt have thy reward.” 

Saying which she swooned upon the green- 
sward. And now our hero turned from her, 
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upon his skull that it stretched the good Sir parallel with the 
earth. But far from yielding he sprangeth up perpendicular 
to ye earth and bestowed such a resounding blow upon the 
villain’s pate that his teeth chattered for a fortnight. 

Beganest then a blood curdling struggle, the like of which 
had scarce been seen before in all Merrie England. They 
hacked and haggled at each other with the ferocity of demons. 
When lo, in about a week our gallant knight began to notice 
signs of wear and tear upon the scoundrel’s suit of tin. Where- 
upon he increased his mighty strokes and soon saweth a 
seam rip and finally a great hole appeared in ye enemies’ 
armor. Seeing which, Rollembones uttered a merry guffaw 
and said with a leer, “Ha, scurvy knave, woe unto you that 
thou didest not buy a blacksmith-made suit instead of a 
ready-made.” Hearing which, and knowing that ye good 
knight had worsted him, ye foul villain hurled his sword to 
ye earth and sprangeth upon his noble nag and galloped off 
to London town hard by. 

Then turning, the good knight clasped the damsel to his 
breast-plate and bounding into the saddle he bore her off to 
his castle, where they lived scrappily ever after. 


Winter Ferneries and How to Make Them 
By Daniel H. Mara 
N INTERESTING hobby, and one that will yield a 
substantial cash return when mastered, is the making 
and selling of winter ferneries. These ferneries sell for high 
prices at all florists, and as they are simple to make any boy 
can earn enough by the selling of them to supply himself with 
pocket money for a long time. 
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gnashing his molars (not to mention his inci- 
sors and bicuspids) and faced ye black night. 

Brandishing his mighty sword he sprangeth 
at his adversary and with a well aimed blow 
severed his epiglottis. Although epiglottis- 
less, the villain ne’er was daunted and smote 
our gallant Rollembones such a lusty thump 
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Autumn is the season of the year to collect material for the 
fernery. The necessary apparatus consists of a botany collect: 
ing can or old market basket used to carry the plants; a strong 
trowel, and a pair of shears. Go into the woods, preferably 
near a small brook or marsh, and you are now ready to gather 
your plants. 

The first plant you will need will be a good supply of sphag- 
num moss. This moss grows in swampy or marshy places 
and is quite abundant everywhere. If you don’t know what 
this moss is or looks like ask a florist or look it up in a botany 
book. There are many plants that will thrive in a winter 
fernery, chief of which are: the partridge berry, which you 
will find quite common everywhere trailing along the ground, 
with shiny green leaves and bright red berries; the jack in 
the pulpit, which you will recognize at this season of the year 
by its cluster of bright red berries growing on a small brown 
stalk which you will dig up, finding at its base a small round 
tuber or bulb resembling that of a hyacinth. The rattlesnake 
platain which you can distinguish by its white veined lance- 
shaped leaves; the hepatica; the bloodroot, the tubers of 
which you make use of; forget-me-not which will be found 
growing along and in small streams and brooks; the painted 
trillium which is rather rare; several varieties of ferns, 
chief among which are the Christmas fern, maidenhair, 
and the several varieties of grape fern; and a pretty fern- 
like moss which will be found growing on rocks in brooks 
and streams. 

On arriving home, all the plant material that is not used 
immediately, and it is well to let the bulbs rest for a while 
before putting into the fernery, must be kept moist and can 
be stored in the cellar. Place all the plants 
having bulbs or tuberous roots, such as the 
jack in the pulpit, ferns and bloodroot in a 
pot of earth and let them rest for several 
weeks. 

The cheapest receptacle for a fernery is a 
round globe similiar to those used in keeping 
goldfish, but a square glass container makes 
a prettier but more expensive one. 

When the fernery is to be started wash all 
the dirt from the roots of the plants, and re- 
move all the leaves and dead stalks of the 
previous summer’s growth. At the bottom 
of the bowl or container spread a quantity 

(Continued on page 53) 
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and four years of college!”’ He let his breath 
out, appalled at the magnitude of his re- 
quest. Laider didn’t believe in “high-falutin’ 
learnin’.” 

Hank and Tim yelped wolf-howls of laughter. 

“Yay!” they hooted, “Pa’s only kiddin’ 
you, you dummy!” 

Mart reddened. ‘Well, he asked me, didn’t 
he? And I said, didn’t I?” 

A faint smile widened the elder man’s lips. 
He had a deep tenderness for his youngest boy, 
but he had no intention of letting his studious 
inclinations absorb him and thus spoil the boy 
for what was clearly his niche in life. He was 
positive that if Hank and Tim couldn’t stay 
aboard the red outlaw Mart couldn’t. 

“Veh,” he said jestingly, “if you’re on top 
of that hunk of red skyrocket at the end of two 
minutes, I’ll send you plumb through any 
decorated hall of learnin’ you pick out!” 

The older brothers flew to the rescue. They 
believed in giving’ a man a sporting chance. 
““Aw, Pa, make it thirty seconds—it’d take 
a world’s champ to last that long!” 

“No!” snapped Mart. “Two minutes is all 
right. But is it a bargain?” 

“Sure it is,” Laider swore. He meant it. 
“‘T want that singlefooter so bad, it’ll be worth 
a few thousand to have him broke and under 
me!’’ He winked. 


NM ART saw the open smiles of the twins; they, 
too, were certain their father was making 
a promise there would be no need to keep. 

Early on the morning of Labor Day the 
Laider boys drove in the wanted horses. Most 
big ranches have a few mean or untamable 
animals on which they try their skill. Break- 
ing horses to ride, except where a ranch employs 
a regular bronco-buster for the purpose, is 
apt to be the occasion for an impromptu 
celebration. 

Laider’s solemn cook had prepared a lavish 
and wonderful dinner, even to ice cream. At 
the long tables under whispering cottonwood 
trees children gobbled and larked; gossip was 
swapped. A number of men, including Mart 
and Hank, ate lightly of the food. 

“‘T don’t aim to git sick when that red horse 
comes down stiff-legged,” explained Hank, 
grinning. Mart smiled wryly. In his eyes 
was a suppressed worry. 

“You scared to ride that hoss, Kid?” a 
rancher asked Mart curiously. 

“No!” denied the young fellow. 

In the corral, Mart, Hank, and Tim roped 
the big red horse and chased the rest of the 
bunch into another enclosure. For a mo- 
ment the sorrel sagged back, choking, on the 
rope. 

"Steady, boy,” called Mart, giving slack 
at the snubbing post. The red horse straight- 
ened himself. Mart was secretly delighted. 
“‘T got him trained already, Hank,” he gibed. 

Hank grunted his skepticism and walked 
forward with Mart’s hackamore and saddle. 
His brother halted him. ‘You keep out of 
this, Hank! I get first chance and I’m goin’ 
to saddle him.” 

The red horse was wise. He’d discovered 
the futility of struggle. It was unnecessary to 
hobble or throw him. Apparently he reserved 
his strength for warfare. This time his quiet- 
ness drew jeers from the crowd perched upon 
the top poles of the corral fence. The spec- 
tators were keen for excitement. 

“Hey, Mart,” a man called, “you saddlin’ 
a pet pony fer a lil’ stroll?” 

““Sure,”’ said Mart with assumed indifference, 
“he’s a regular child’s Shetland!” Mart’s 
whole future was depending upon the sorrel’s 
behavior of the next few minutes. 

Quietly, he slipped the hackamore on the 
nervous head, talking as he did so in low, sooth- 
ing tones. Occasionally the boy rubbed his 
hands on the shining neck. Suspicious and 
rolling eyed, the sorrel gave the boy a sniff. 
Once he bunted him with his muzzle. 

“Ray!” applauded a cowpuncher. ‘“‘He’s 
a pet!” 

Old man Laider was beginning to feel anx- 
ious. Dread assailed him. Suppose the horse 
should hurt Mart? He was minded to forbid 
Mart to fork him, then shrugged. A man 
had to take risks. 

Carefully Mart eased the blanket, then the 
saddle onto the sorrel’s back. He neither 
plunged nor shied. Hank was incredulous. 
“Hgh!” he muttered. ‘“He’s plottin’ dev- 
iltry, Mart. He’s too good to be good!” 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” doubted Mart. 

Then, with soft speed, Mart put toe in the 
stirrup and like a feather eased himself into 
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the saddle. For a second the sorrel crouched 
under his weight, thought better of his impulse, 
stiffened his trembling legs—and waited. 

The tension was shattered. “Jerk off that 
blinder, kid!’’ howled the watchers. A neigh- 
bor’s wife with sons of her own shrieked, 
“You git off that horse, Mart! I knowed 
yore Ma!” , 

Mart reached forward and whipped the 
handkerchief away. He stroked the sorrel’s 
gleaming neck. The horse gave a shrill, 
whistling breath and stared around, amazed. 
Still he did not erupt into the anticipated up- 
heaval of bone-jolting buckjumps. 

“Rake him,” yelled a man. Mart smiled, 
pointing to his unroweled heels. His omission 
was inconceivable to them. 

“Watch out, boy,” shouted Laider from the 
top of the corral. ‘He’s gittin’ ready to bust 
in two! He’ll ruin you!” 

Mart’s lips were moving. 

“‘T don’t think so, Pa. Not—now.” 

And with a low word, a shake of the hack- 
amore rope, he lifted the red outlaw into an 
easy gallop around the corral! 

Tim was smart. ‘“Gyped, by thunder!” he 
screeched, 

Comprehension sparkled electrically into the 
Laiders’ minds. With one leaping motion 
they dived from their perches and ran toward 
Mart. 

He stopped them. He was quivering with 
mirth. 

“D-don’t scare him, fellows—he may bust 
loose yet. He’s still kinda like a can of 
dynamite.” 

“That’s why you been so interested in the 
Jackrabbit field,” bellowed Laider wrathfully, 
‘an’ why you spent so much time down the 
crick.” 

Mart grinned. ‘“‘Yeh—I went down there 
about a month ago, and I ran the horses into 
that old pole corral and I roped Red here and 
tied him up. Then I starved him for a couple 
of days and when I gave him his first drink 
and mouthful of hay he began to think I was 
pretty nice. And then I taught him to like 
oats and sugar—he isn’t mean hearted, you 
know—and pretty soon after I’d flagged him 
till he wasn’t scared of nothing, I began 
riding him ’round bareback. Next I taught 
him not to mind a saddle—with me in it. 
But e 

His eyes danced. “I had to use a blindfold 
here to make you guys think he was a bad one, 
and for a minute or two I sure thought he was 
going to kill me for it! Then he remembered 
it was just me ontop.” He grinned. “I got 
a good horse, haven’t i, Pa?” 

Laider glared speechlessly at his son. The 
joke was on him—the type of joke he could 
appreciate. Nor was he forgetful of the real 
and terrible danger his son had faced while 
working alone with a horse reputedly wicked. 
One false move on Mart’s part, for all it 
sounded so easy, might well have caused his 
death. 

““Speak up, Pa. Don’t you like my horse?” 
Mart had now no intention of holding his 
father to his promise. Miulling it over, those 
long days while he handled the horse he had 
grown to love, the scheme reeked of sharp 
trickery, of deceit. Outwardly he had con- 
tracted to ride and conquer an untamed brute; 
what he had done was to hoax them, to mount 
a creature already gentled and trained. 

Laider came to himself witha grunt. ‘Your 
horse? How do you git that way, son? He 
ain’t yours.” 





FULL dull anger began to smolder in Mart. 
After he had done all the work, at least 
he might be given some credit! 

“because,” continued old man Laider, 
long and serious of face, “you ain’t goin’ to 
have no use fer no horse while you’re off at 
some dum’, man-spoilin’ school!” 

Mart flushed brickcolor with understanding 
happiness. Then the emotion ebbed. “You 
don’t mean that, Pa! I was—was only fooling. 
It wouldn’t be fair to hold you to a promise 
I gyped you into.” 

Laider’s shrew old eyes twinkled, a tender 
smile illumined them. “Well, son,” he stated 
slowly, “‘a promise is a promise an’ besides, 
any guy that wants to be a minin’ engineer 
as powerful bad as you do’ll be one sooner er 
later an’ ¥ 

“‘ Anyhow it’s a cinch,” interrupted Hank, 
guffawing; “he ain’t a smitch good around 
a stock ranch. We’ll be better off without 
him, fer he can’t pin his mind two minutes 
handrunnin’ to mere hay an’ beef!” 















THOUSANDS of people have 
made the discovery that Ever- 
eady “B” Batteries, when used 
in the proper size, and on sets 
equipped with a “C” battery*, 
are a most economical, reliable 
and satisfactory source of radio 
current. 


Here is the secret of “B” 
battery economy, reliability 
and satisfaction: 

On all but single tube sets— 

Connect a “C” battery*. The 

length of service given below 

is based on its use. 

On 1 to 3 tubes—Use Ever- 

eady No. 772. Listening in 

on the average of 2 hours 
daily, it will last a year or 
more. 

On 4 or more tubes—Use 

the Heavy-Duty “B”’ Bat- 

teries, either No. 770 or the 
even longer-lived Eveready 

Layerbilt No. 486. Used 

on the average of 2 hours 

daily, these will last 8 months 
or longer. 


These figures are based on 
the average use of receivers, 
which a country-wide survey 
has shown to be two hours daily 
throughout the year. If you 
listen longer, of course, your 
batteries will have a somewhat 
shorter life, and if you listen 
less, they will last longer. 


Evereadys give you their re- 
markable service to the full 
only when they are correctly 
matched in capacity to the 
demands made upon them by 
your receiver. It is wasteful 
to buy batteries that are too 
small. Follow the chart. 


In addition to the batteries 
illustrated, which fit prac- 
tically all the receivers in use, 
we also make a number of 





*Nore: A “C” battery greatly increases 
the life of your “B” batteries and gives 
a quality of reception unobtainable with- 
out it. Radio sets may easily be changed 
by any competent radio service man to 
permit the use of a “C” battery. 


Radio Batteries 


-they last longer 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Perhaps you, too, can cut your 
“BY” battery costs in half. Just 
follow the chart. 
secret of “B” battery economy. 
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It gives you the 





Portable #4 


No. 486 


()1 
move 


other types for special pur- 
poses. There is an Eveready 
Radio Battery for every radio 
use. To learn more about the 
entire Eveready line, write 
for the booklet, “Choosing and 
Using the Right Radio Bat- 
teries,’ which we will be glad 
to send you on request. There 
is an Eveready dealer nearby. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 





Tuesday night means Eveready Hour 
—8 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, 
through the following stations: 


weaFr—New York weal—Cincinnati 
wyar—Providence wTaM—Cleveland 
WwEEI-—Boston wwj-Detroit 
wtac—W orcester won-Chicago 
wFi—Philadel phia woc-—Davenport 
wor-Buffalo weco Minneapolis 
weaE-Pittsburgh St. Paul 
xusD-St. Louis 























“Step right up! Let me guess your weight!" the barker shouts 
and up steps the laughing, jostling crowd eager for fun. And it 
seems funny—but in reality the scales are engaged in a serious 
business. They say to the fat, “‘Beware—you are in danger !™ 
And to the thin, “‘ Take heed—trouble ahead !™ 





than the average for your age and height. Extra weight in youth 
is needed to fortify the body against tuberculosis and other infec- 
tions to which young persons are particularly subject. 


But from 30 on, it is best to weigh less than the average, particularly 
as age advances. Excess weight over 30 may bea predisposing cause 
of heart disease, diabetes, gout, kidney trouble, high blood pressure, 
hardening of the arteries and apoplexy. Reduce safely—do not 


take dangerous “‘fat reducers”. 


Get the advice of your physician. 


Begin now to work toward your proper weight—and when you 


reach it, keep it. 





J 
Persons past their youth who weigh 20% 
more than the average have a one-third 
greater death rate than the average. Those 
who are 40% overweight have a 50% 
greater death rate than the average. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany recognizes overweight as so serious 
an impairment among its policyholders 
that it has issued a booklet which contains 
much valuable information for those who 
wish to avoid dangerous overweight. 


This booklet tells how a certain group of 
our own Metropolitan employees were 
brought back to normal weight by simple 


diet and exercise. In several cases as much 
as 50 pounds were eliminated—safely and 
comfortably. 


In this booklet will be found a weight table 
prepared according to the latest study on 
the subject, as well as acomplete program 
of diet and exercises that will help you to 
reduce your weight if you are organically 
soun 


A copy of “Overweight—Its Cause and 
Treatment”’ will be mailed free to anyone 
who asks for it. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 








ss] 1 is estimated that one-eighth of the people of the United States are 
overweight to such an extent that their health is menaced. On the 
other hand, in their efforts to be slim, thousands of girls and young 
women are definitely undermining their health. 


Up to the age of 30 it is well to weigh five or ten pounds more 


—~. 
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_ Published by = = 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Biggest inthe World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 









HE Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe 
have just completed a very 
successful direct-by-mail Field 
Meet. The Editor of the 
Wallaces’ Farmer and the Lone 
Scout Editor carry complete 
directions in preparation for 
the Field Meet in the Lone 
Scout News published by Wel- 
laces’ Farmer in the interest of 
Lone Scouting. The first invoice of instruc- 
tions carried the following headings, under 
which were given specific detailed instructions: 


Headings 

Decide to do it. 
Rules governing contest. 
Clothing to wear. 
Place to hold local contest. 
Time for holding Field Meet. 
Preliminary and warming up. 
Practice for the 

events. 


Lone Scout 


Lone Scout News 


BOYS’ LIFE 


e 





Tribe Contests 
First-aid demonstrations. 
Rope tied-knot relay. 
Signaling under athletic 

events. 

All of the usual field events 
were carried out. 

The Lone Scouts of New 
York City and surrounding ter- 
ritory held a very successful 
Lone Scout Rally on Memorial Day. The 
committee in charge of the rally was 

Fred E. Munich, G. C. C., Chairman. 

Morris Diamond. 

Alexander E. Heitowit. . 

Hy. E. Goldstein. 

The program consisted of the usual athletic 
events; this supplemented by demonstrations in 
scout activities, tug-of-war, boxing match, wheel- 
barrow races and so forth. A unique Pow-wow 
program was carried out, including addresses 
on the subjects: 
Lone Scouting 





How to take bath 
after Field Meet. 
Events and_ rules 
governing same. 
Equipment to pre- 
pare and have 
ready for use. 


Rural Scouting Methods 


Three Boy Scout methods are available to 
rural boys who wish to become Scouts. 

First Method is known as Lone Scouting. Start ism 
as individual Scout, then get others to join and 
form a Lone Scout Tribe and select a Tribe 
Councilor. Two or more tribes in a local area 


The Brotherhood 
Spirit 

The Outdoor Life 

Lone Scout Journal- 


New York Activities 
Boosting the Lone 


s or county may form a wigwam with adult 
S ta nding broad Medicine Man as leader. Scouts 
jump. Second Method is known as Troop Method— Personal Recollec- 
Running hop, step with Scoutmaster and Troop Committee. tions 
and jump. Third Method is known as Rural Scout Patrol and so forth 


Standing high jump. 
Running high jump. 

The Lone Scout sural home needs. 
News under date of 





of a regular town or city Boy Scout Troop. 
Farm boys of such a troop to be grouped in 
same patrol and activities given to meet their 
needs as farm boys—thus reinforcing farm and 


Be a Scout by one of three methods. 


Good Work! 


R. L. L. WOOD, 
“old-timer” 
and Lone _ Scout 








June roth, Volume 
2, No. 6° reports 
the following as winners: 


1926 Champions of ‘‘Wallaces’ Farmer’’ 
Tribe 
Tribe Winners 
Class I 
First— Rubicon Tribe, Greenfield, Ill. 
Second—Minnewaukon Tribe, Spirit Lake, 
Iowa. 
Third— Buckaneers, Bogard, Mo. 


Class IT 
Wallace Tribe, Toledo, Iowa. 


Individual Winners 
All Events 

First—Luther Hemphill, Dexter, Iowa; 
age 12 years; height, 4 feet 9 inches; 124.5%. 

Second—Kenneth Ankeny, Spirit Lake, 
Iowa; age 15 years; height, 5 ft. 7 in.; 123%. 

Third—Lester B. Henkle, Garrison, Iowa; 
age 15 years; height, 5 ft. 1134 in.; 122.6%. 

Standing High Jump—First, Luther Hemp- 
hill, Dexter, Iowa; 131%. 

Running High Jump—First, Kenneth An- 
keny, Spirit Lake, Iowa; 126%. 

Standing Broad Jump—First, Lester B. 
Henkle, Garrison, Iowa; 138%. 

Running Broad Jump—First, 
Ankeny, Spirit Lake, Ia.; 147%. 

Hop, Step and Jump—Tie for first, Leland 
Magee, Bethany, Mo.; age 17 years; height, 
5 ft. 4 in.; Francis L. Thompson, Newhall, 
Iowa; age 15 years; height, 5 ft. 5 in.; 145%. 

We congratulate the Wallaces’ Farmer and 
its tribe for this achievement in the new type 
of Field Meet. 


St. Paul Rally 

Lawrence Ritter, L. S. B., G. C., and Ram- 
say County Deputy Lone Scout, who has 
been attending the College of Agriculture of 
Minnesota, a very interesting Lone Scout Rally 
at St. Paul, June 12th. The rally was well 
attended and the following interesting events 
were carried on as the program for the rally: 


Kenneth 


Individual Contests 
Three-minute speeches by Lone Scouts. 
First-aid demonstration. 

Knot-tying demonstrations. 

Fire by friction demonstration. 
String-burning contest. 

Fire by flint and steel demonstration. 
Flap-jack contest. 

Bugle contest. 
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Editor of the Ne- 
braska Farmer, is 
cooperating with the Council Chief and Deputy 
Clarence Olsen, of Atkinson, Nebraska, in per- 
fecting a complete, State-wide organization for 
follow up work in Lone Scouting. 

The plan is to appoint a county leader for 
each county in the State. The State is divided 
into Congressional Districts and a leader for 
each district works directly with the county 
leader. The State leader will then work 
through the district leaders with a view to 
perfecting a system of organization and follow 
up work that will not only get a larger enroll- 
ment, but get a more definite program of ad- 
vancement for Lone Scout achievements. 


‘*Nebraska Farmer’’ Tribes Have Big 
Field Meet - 


HE Nebraska Farmer conducted a very 

unique field meet in June for all Lone 
Scouts. The program and events were carried 
out in detail through Lone Scout columns of the 
farm journal and all events staged in home 
community, but so organized that each scout 
entry was State wide. Results reported, 
awards made and classifications given to 
make every entrant a part of an all-Nebraska 
contest. 


Second Annual Rally, District 4 


COUNCIL District 4 Lone Scout, Boy 

Scouts of America, J. Hugh Taylor, of 
Washington, D. C., announces the Second 
Annual Council Four Rally to be held at Burnt 
Mills, Maryland, at Woodrow Wilson Reserva- 
tion on August 14 and 15. 

Council District 4 has a reputation for 
doing things in a big way. Last year the Coun- 
cil Rally held at Baltimore was attended by. 
103 Lone Scouts. It is hoped that Lone Scouts 
through the entire Eastern States, from New 
York to Virginia inclusive, will make an effort 
to spend two days of their vacation at Burnt 
Mills—Woodrow Wilson Reservation. 

Send word to J. Hugh Taylor, 1408 Meridian 
Place, N. W., Washington, D. C., that you will 
attend the rally. 


Lone Scouts in Degree Work 
FELIX RUCKI, Lone Scout of Illinois, says: 
“T’ll tell you the truth, these degree books 
are wonderful, the best books I have ever 
had, and I have only read the first and sec- 
ond degrees and am working on the third 
now.” 
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Tue new official Boy 
Scouts First Aid Kit is a 
beauty—just what we've 
needed. I think that every 
one of my boys will want 
one attached to his belt 





POMC Rear 


Mics National Scout Commissioner 
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To the 
Boy SCOUTS of AME 


The Official Boy Scouts First Aid Kit 
at your drug store or through Scout Supply Department 






OFFICIAL FIRST AID KIT. 
_ Boy SCOUTS & fit 
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Tue new ofhcial Boy 
Scouts First Aid Kit fully 
meets our exacting speci- 
fications. It supplies the 
First Aid items needed in 
an emergency 


Ga E lun 


a Chief Scout Executive ) 


RICA 




















. is now ready 


Prepared to the specifications of Boy Scour HgapquarTeErs 


The American Red Cross 


. .. . and approved by 


ow often has your Scoutmaster said to you:—‘‘Son, 
H you ought to have a First Aid Kit. You can’t be a 
good Scout without one!” 

For First Aid is part of the very heart and soul of Boy 
Scout service. 

Your Scout slogan says: “Be trepared!” Which is only 
another wav of saying “Be ready to help the fellow in 
distress!” 

But maybe that First Aid Kit has been kept off your 
scout-belt up to now for these two very vital reasons: 


Scout Headquarters—and made available to you, at any 
and all times, at the drug stores in your own neighborhood 
or from the Supply Department, Boy Scouts of America. 

Bauer & Black were commissioned to prepare this Kit 
by the Executive Headquarters of The Boy Scouts of 
America. 

And the assignment was accepted with enthusiasm and pardon- 
able pride, both by Bauer & Black and their huge druggist family. 

For part of the triumph of this new kit-plan is due to the ready 
and eager cooperation of drug stores everywhere in promptly con- 
senting to keep these Kits in stock, immediately available to Boy 






































First:—You’ve wondered 


eer 
just what items the Kit ought 
to contain. 

Second:— You've wondered 
where to secure these items 
with absolute assurance of 

1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. wide. i i i 

1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 2 in. wide. their quality and efficiency. 

t Cylinder Zinc Oxide Adhesive Now these two questions 
Plaster. 

1 Envelope Mercurochrome have been answered for you, 
Gauze, ; once and for all. 

1 Tube “First Aid for Burns.” : 

t Mercurochrome Swab. A standard, official Boy 

3 Vivo rong Scouts First Aid Kit has been 

I u ap vent. 

t Fisst Aid Instruction Book. created for you—prepared to 

the explicit specifications cf 
ial 


Scouts the country over. 


Just a glance through the “table of 
contents ‘will show you what a dan- 
dy Kit, what a complete Kit it is! 

But it is as handsome as it is serv- 
iceable. Packed in a waterproof, air- 
tight enamel tin box, and fitted intoa 
canvascarrying case, witha belt-loop, 
so it can be worn on your scout-belt. 


And though the supplies are suffi- 
ciently ample to last you for months, 
the price for the outfit complete is 
but 8oc at all drug stores or from the 
Supply Department, Boy Scouts of 
Pog) re Bauer & Black, 
Chicago, New York and Toronto. 














Any boy of girl is eligible to com- 
pete for one of these awards. When- 
ever you do a First Aid Service of 
any kind, send a plainly written ac- 
count of it to Bauer & Black, giving 
date, place, name of person aided, 
with approval signature of your 
doctor, teacher, druggist or Scout 
Master. . mtest ends De 
cember 31st, 1926. All reports 
must be on file with Bauer & 
Black, Chicago, by that date. 












































Bauer & Black 


OVER 30°YEARS OF ETHICAL SERVICE TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE PUBLIC 
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The Bow of the Cut-Fingers 


However, it seemed to him that the river had softened its 
tones. .\s he peered over the canyon edge, he saw that not 
only was the water in a quieter mood, but the canyon walls 
were perceptibly lower, and were broken in places by terraces 
and fissures. However, he was not foolish enough to expose 
himself in the canyon. He was fully conscious that a score 
of Shoshoni eyes might be—nay, almost certainly were— 
watching the canyon walls for such a move. He turned back 
into the sage. 

A short distance ahead the sage became shorter. Finally 
it disappeared over a large front altogether and in its place 
was a wavy sea of bare lava rock. He debated whether or not 
to venture on this or to skirt it to the southward. Wah! If 
he could cross this without being seen, he would destroy his 
trail on the bare rocks! He would try it. 


” EEPING in the depressions, he advanced several arrow 
flights without apparently being discovered. Suddenly 
he noted the tips of a few gray feathers above a lava slab— 
they were arrow vanes showing in a quiver on a warrior’s 
back! Fortunately there was a little hollow in the rock just 
ahead. He slid into it soundlessly and nocked an arrow as 
he crouched on his heels. Slowly a head appeared. He 
loosed the arrow just as the eyes appeared. One eye turned 
to a crimson blotch as the head dropped back—the arrow had 
passed clean through! 

With howls of rage, Shoshoni warriors came leaping at 
Soaring Eagle from several directions. There were four of 
them within a spear’s throw, and two others on the edge of 
the lava. But these warriors had never faced a buffalo 
hunter. 

Leaping to his feet and standing sidewise to the oncoming 
braves, Soaring Eagle held the buffalo bow vertically and 
drew each shaft to his right ear. Before they were well 
started, two braves were down with successive shots. Soaring 
Eagle missed his third shot, the strong bow giving such a 
thrust to the arrow that the weak shaft gadded, whirling the 
arrow in a circular motion. When he nocked a fourth shaft, 
not a Shoshoni was in sight, though an arrow whistled softly 
by as he bent his bow. 

Without the loss of a moment, Soaring Eagle was away 
across the lava in a swift dodging run. Straight over one 


- 
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(Continued from page 37) 


of the fallen warriors he leaped, rightly judging that here his 
path was clear. As he ran he carried the bow in his left 
hand, the arrow still nocked on the shaft and held in place by 
his left forefinger. 

As an arrow shattered its brittle point on the lava in front 
of him, he suddenly whirled and loosed his shaft at the Sho- 
shoni brave who was still standing at archer’s stance. The 
arrow gadded a bit, slowing its speed, and skittered to a halt 
a bow’s length in front of the enemy. Even as the arrow left 
the string, however, Soaring Eagle reached for another shaft. 

Suddenly, as his fingers closed on the arrow, he felt that it 
was one of the weak shafts he had picked up from the first 
encounter—no wonder they had gadded under the drive of 
the heavy buffalo bow! Hastily choosing one of the stouter 
Cheyenne shafts, he loosed it quickly. The Shoshoni saw the 
movement and threw himself flat. However, he had little 
protection, and by rare good fortune the arrow did not quite 
carry up as intended. It nailed the brave through the calf 
of his leg. 

Meanwhile Soaring Eagle was speeding away again. Now 
that he was discovered, his only safety was in headlong flight. 
As he ran, he watched ahead with anxious eyes. His 
strong limbs might keep him ahead of his immediate pursuers, 
now reduced to three, but he was afraid of an ambush from 
others beyond. 

Soon he was across the bare lava and into the sage and 
volcanic ash again. A slight rise of ground afforded him a 
longer view ahead. The river swung away in a big bend to 
the north. In the distance ahead he could see it again almost 
due east. The sun was casting longer and longer shadows 
now. Perhaps by the time he reached that bend it would be 
dusk. 

He moistened his parched lips as another thought came to 
him—supposing he had been seen from ahead as he topped 
the rise! He would be running into a trap! If he turned 
northward, he would be within the sweep of the big bend, 
and if he could not cross the river there. 

He chose a desperate expedient. Dropping again into the 
protecting sage, he turned southeastward into the desert. As 
his pursuers came into view, they too vanished into the 
sage—the chase became a stalking game again. The shadows 
lengthened. The sinking sun touched the top of a volcanic 


peak which Soaring Eagle was using as a guidepost ahead. 
It was a good omen. The Great Spirit was guiding him. 
Soon hard bright stars winked down from a cobalt dome. 


E SMELLED it first. The scent of running water tor- 

tured his parched throat. For the past two hours he 
hac been bearing directly northward. As he came to the 
canyon edge, he found it had changed to a shelving series of 
terraces. Carefully, fearful of dislodging loose gravel, he let 
himself down from ledge to ledge and across the crumbling 
rubble slopes until he came at last to the water. 

Despite the fact that he had not had a drink since the 
night before, he drank slowly and sparingly. Refreshed, he 
found a drift log on the shore, arranged his precious bow and 
arrows on top out of the wet, and gently pushed the log into 
the current. As the current swung from bank to bank as the 
river curved, he managed to force it slowly toward the north 
bank, keeping his head and shoulders hid behind the log mean- 
while. The log grounded on a narrow beach—he was across! 

The snow-covered peaks were still at least three long days’ 
journey across the arid desert floor. He hesitated to attempt 
crossing that waterless waste. Perhaps if he followed up 
the big river he might discover a stream leading down to it 
from the northern snows . . . he journeyed eastward. 

Noon brought no sign of a northward watercourse. Dis- 
covering no evidence of pursuit, he snatched a few hours 
much needed sleep and rest. The sharp coolness of the desert 
night awoke him to a keen sense of hunger. 

Game was abundant. Jackrabbits hopped everywhere in 
the sage. Sage hens flocked in hundreds. Herd after herd 
of antelope grazed in the distance. The desert teemed with 
hundreds of varieties of wild life. 

Almost idly Soaring Eagle strung his bow and knocked 
over a young jackrabbit, which he quickly dressed and laid 
aside in a deep lava blowhole. Going down to the river, he 
picked up a piece of dry driftwood and returned to the lava 
pocket. 

Splitting off a piece, he fashioned it into a spindle and laid 
it aside. The large piece he notched on one side and dug 
out a shallow pit at the bottom of the notch. Searching in 
the lava rubble, he found scores of fragments honeycombed 

(Continued on page 44) 
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With movements almost too swift for description, Soaring Eagle had drawn another shaft 
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THEY’RE BACK, FELLOWS! 
THE FAMOUS BIG THREE 


“STUFFY” OWEN “PEPPER” LAWTON “BRICK” MITCHELL 


GOOD NEWS, EH? 


ES sir, back at Milford High and rarin’ to go. They’ve already donned the mole skins, for the foot- 
ball season is under way. Milford High is pointing to the State title and Stuffy, Pepper and Brick 
are out for big achievements and honors. The whole town is banking heavily on them. Upon the sturdy 
shoulders of these three backfield men depends to a great extent the success of Milford’s eleven. 
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HE Faious Trio. Few can forget that last spectacular play of these three in “Fight "Em 

Big Three” when with a minute left to play Pepper, with Stuffy and Brick as interference 
and bowling over all opposition, ran the length of the field for the touchdown that peat Reedland 
and gave Milford the State Championship. 


THE ENEMY’S GOAL 


By Harold M. Sherman 
Begins Next Month 


STORY of the great weakness that is so common among athletes who by superior play 

and deeds gain great prominence. The famous Big Three suffer an attack of “enlarge- 
ment of the hatband”—swelled heads. The praise of the townsfolk, the write-ups of the local 
sports writers with the names Stuffy, Pepper and Brick glaring in the newspaper headlines, and 
the manner in which they are proclaimed by one and all proves too much. The three foolishly 
agree that without them Milford hasn’t a chance. 


The Milford men become suspicious of the Big Three’s antics in the early practice games. 
The coach sees the disruption of the entire eleven through their conceit and haughtiness. ‘The 
townsfolk sense the fact that something is wrong. 


Do these three fellows succumb and bring shame 
and defeat to Milford, or do they realize in time the 
danger and probable result of their folly? What hap- 
pens? You'll want to read this thriller starting in 
the October issue and find out what happened. 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 


A’? this is only one of the three big football beginning with the 
features in BOYS’ LIFE. You’ll want to 


read THE GENTLEMAN FULLBACK, too, 
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and the articles by Fielding aH. “ Harry-up ry) i555 as. snk TEAT TERE Tk ON CES 
Yost, the famous Michigan football mentor. RMN cobs 5. is braspelgecla Any... 
SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION IN NOW. Es, ....... ES 0 et ee 
‘ BL-9 
When ing adverti ts please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





6 Months for $1.00—2 Years for $3.50 


Fifth Avenue Bldg., New York, N. Y. 














For the enclosed $1.00, $2.00, $3.50 (cross two out), please send 
BOYS’ LIFE for 6 months, one year, two years (cross two out), 
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CThe Old Cwimming Hole is near 
.. . . . witha good Bike / 


These famous 
Bicycles come 
equipped with 
FISK TIRES 


America 
Cleveland 
Columbia 
Crescent 
Crown 
Indian 

Iver Johnson 
Pope 
Rambler 
Snyder 


Tribune 


‘cles with Fisks. That in itself is 


No trouble finding it if your bike 
is equipped with Fisks. They 
sure make riding comfortable— 
built just like the big Fisk auto- 
mobile tires. 


Eleven of America’s leading 
manufacturers equip their bicy- 


proof of their superiority. 


Insist upon Fisks. If you do not 
know the Fisk dealer in your 
vicinity write us direct and we 
will give you his name. 


Have You Joined 
the Club? 


This is a good time to join the famous 
Fisk Bicycle Club. Write today for 
free booklet “‘How to form a Fisk 
Bicycle Club,” to Fisk Club Head- 
quarters, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


The Fisk Tire Company, Inc. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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|with small bubble holes. Selecting one of 
suitable size and shape, he filled one of the 
bubble pits with fat from the rabbit. Again 
stringing his bow, he looped the bowstring 
about the spindle, put his foot on the larger 
slab of wood, placed one point of the spindle 
in the pit and held the other point in the rock 
bubble with his left hand. Grasping the bow 
with this right hand, he rapidly revolved the 
| wooden spindle on the larger piece of wood. 
| Powdered wood began to fall into the notch. 
| Soon a thread of smoke appeared, then more 
}and more. With a last rapid motion of the 
| bow he lifted the spindle out of the pit. Care- 
fully he breathed on the powdered wood fiber. 
A tiny coal appeared in the heart of the mass. 
| Quickly shredding a bit of sagebrush bark into 
a ball in his palms, he carefully lifted the 
spark upon it with a bit of leaf. Soon he 
had a blaze and the rabbit was roasting on a 
spit. 

He continued eastward in the growing 
light of dawn. In the midst of a stride he 
paused; he was crossing a dim trail. Cau- 
tiously making his way parallel to it to the 
river, he studied both banks. Faint marks 
| indicated he had discovered a regular cross- 
ling. Retracing his steps, he followed the 
trail a distance through the sage. It led 
straight away from the river toward the snow- 
capped mountains! Unfastening the Sioux 
moccasins from his belt, he carefully set them 
in the trail, and slightly opening his medicine 
bag, offered it to the four wind spirits in turn. 
Replacing his medicines, he set out on the 
dim desert trail. The sun circled slowly in a 
sharp blue sky. 
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WICE again a flaming sun crawled across 


| * the cloudless blue. A sea of twisted lava 
—blackened stumps of sage—a circling buz- 
|zard—a moving dot following a faint gray 
streak—splotches of red—the trail still held 
northward. Long since had Soaring Eagle’s 
| moccasins been cut to ribbons on the sharp 
lava. Nearly all his clothing had gone to 
make temporary footwear. Yet, even though 
his feet were cut and blistered and his tongue 
was black and swollen behind his cracked 
lips, he still left the Sioux moccasins hanging 
to his belt in token that he was not yet beaten. 

As evening came he noted several birds fly- 
ing in one direction. Perhaps... he marked 
their flight and followed. Over a rise a great 
lava flat stretched away to two cinder cones 
beyond. In the midst of the flat was a small 
pile of rocks—a sign! 

The sun was sinking as he reached the 
cairn. Beside the heap of rocks was a smaller 
pile. He turned in the direction indicated. A 
dozen steps away he saw a round hole in the 
lava floor about the size of a squaw’s camas 
meal basket. Below he found an immense 
natural rock cistern, nearly full of cool water! 
Forcing himself to drink a little at a time, he 
lay by the pool until dark. Before leaving he 
bathed his bleeding feet and sacrificed part of 
the cougar-tail quiver to fashion a fresh pair 
of crude moccasins. 

Beyond the cinder buttes, he saw another 
higher cone against the starlight. Refreshed, 
he made fair progress. With the dawn he 
was upon the juniper-clad slopes of the big 
butte. Mountain sheep trails traversed the 
slopes in every direction. Near the top he 


| surprised a small band of big horns. A young 


ram paused to look back. Two arrows brought 
him down. 

As he skinned the sheep, Soaring Eagle sur- 
veyed the lava flow over which he had just 
come. The buttes had the appearance of 
islands in a black sea. He caught a move- 
ment in the distance. The Shoshoni were 
closing in on him. Let them come!—it was 
a new brave the desert sun beat upon this 
morning! 

Cutting out a generous supply of meat, and 
tying pads of green hide, wool outward, on 
his feet, he made his way down the opposite 
slope to a series of small volcanic craters. 
| Enroute he gathered a few dry juniper limbs. 
| Among the craters he found another marker 
hep pointed to a waterhole in the middle 
of a large crater. 

Over a small hot fire he quickly cooked his 
| breakfast. The juniper made almost no smoke 
shot a was no object in informing the Sho- 


shoni of his exact location, although he knew 
| they would soon find the remains of the big 
horn. Covering his fire, he pressed on. 

Twice during the day he came upon fresh 
bear signs as he reconnoitered from tree-covered 
buttes. As he crossed a cinder flat he noted 
curious bunches of grass growing in a series 
of shallow depressions, almost the first plant 
life he had seen on the valley floor since enter- 
ing the lava. He looked closer. He was look- 
ing at grizzly bear tracks made while the cin- 
ders were warm! 

| Soaring Eagle fingered his medicine bag in 
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awe. Many strange wonders had he en- ‘ 


countered in this land of mystery—rock bub- 
bles as large as a teepee, pits that had no 
bottom, caves that had no end, rivers turned 
to stone, coil upon coil of lava ropes, spirit 
bridges in the rock, weird echoes of bird 
voices in the air, fissures where the wind spirits 
whistled, giant tear drops of stone—and these 
ghost tracks of the Bear Spirit were the cli- 
max! Despite his fortitude, he could not con- 
quer a growing sense of fear. Surely this was 
a land of the Evil Spirits—and what could a 
mere brave do against them? He muttered 
an appeal to the Grey Wolf Spirit for help. 

The trail led through a jumble of lava spouts 
and sputter cones of fantastic shapes. As he 
entered a long narrow passage, he was startled 
by a fierce roar and a clatter of rocks. Around 
a rock ledge a lance throw away rushed a 
strange apparition. The face was checkered 
red and white; the naked body was smeared 
with blotches of brown, black and red; a 
coyote skin flapped like a loose blanket from 
its shoulders—it was Running Wolf! But 
even as Soaring Eagle indentified the fleeing 
medicine man, his attention was directed to 
Running Wolf’s pursuer—it was a _ huge 
grizzly! 


S HE hurled himself forward the bear 
reached out a paw and knocked the run- 
ner’s legs from under him. Placing a great 
paw on Running Wolf’s back, the grizzly be- 
gan biting at his thighs like a dog worrying 
a rabbit. Realizing that Running Wolf had 
evidently been waiting in ambush for him 
when set upon by the bear, Soaring Eagle was 
tempted to let the bear kill him, but a sup- 
pressed groan from the medicine man as the 
bear cracked a leg bone decided him—he 
could not let a brave enemy die like that! 
Drawing the heavy buffalo bow until the 
arrow barbs pricked his bow hand, he buried 
a shaft to its feathers in the bear’s side. With 
a roar, the grizzly reared on his haunches., 
Towering a head taller than Soaring Eagle, 
and with a body as large as a buffalo cow, the 
huge yellow beast gathered himself for the 
charge. Soaring Eagle had killed several 
black bear, and he knew how hard it was, 
sometimes, even to stop them—could mere 
arrows check this raging mountain of flesh? 
With movements almost too swift for de- 
scription, Soaring Eagle had drawn another 
shaft to its head. The arrow vanished in the 
bear’s broad chest. The beast flinched per- 
ceptibly, and wavered as he began his charge, 
but in an instant he came on with a sobbing 
bawl and covered half the distance between 
them before the Nez Perce could loose an- 
other shaft. The arrow stuck quivering in a 
shoulder. The bear snapped at it, breaking 
the shaft short off, but slipped sidewise and 
plunged headlong. However, the warrior 
could see the little red eyes snap as the bear 
gathered his ebbing strength. 


TEADYING himself, Soaring Eagle pre- 
pared from what he knew would be his 

last shot—if the bear charged again, there 
would be no time for another—and nothing 
could stop him in that short distance! Aim- 
ing at one of the wicked eyes, the archer 
loosed the shaft. His heart skipped a beat 
as he saw the shot was not quite true—it 
was going to miss the eye! It did—the arrow 
smashed through the black tip of the bear’s 
nose and shattered itself in his mouth! 

The bear bawled in an agony of pain, and 
clawed at the shaft, forgetting his tormentor 
for a moment. Suddenly he remembered, 
and raised his head. He tried to rise but he 
had waited too long; his limbs were drained 
of the strength necessary to carry the weight 
of his huge body. Slowly his head sank back 
upon the lava—he had made his last charge. 

Soaring Eagle discovered he had been hold- 
ing his breath. He expelled it with an audi- 
ble sigh of relief. A glance behind told him 
that the action had been too swift for the 
other Shoshoni to close'in upon him. Know- 
ing better than to approach an apparently 
dead bear too soon, he circled the carcass 
swiftly and ran up to the medicine man. Run- 
ning Wolf was raised up and supporting his 
body with his hands to see the battle. As 
Soaring Eagle ran toward him he relaxed on 
the rocks. 

“The Soaring Eagle is a mighty warrior. 
He does not even allow the yellow bear to 
take his enemies from him. Running Wolf 
is honored to give his life to such a chief; 
his spirit will travel the Long Trail with a 
proud step.” 

“Wah! True, the life of Running Wolf be- 
longs to Soaring Eagle, but there is little 
honor in killing a wounded warrior. Let 
Running Wolf save his life. Call off thy 
braves and live.” 

Soaring Eagle trained an arrow upon the 
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Shoshoni, but his eyes were watching the sur- 
rounding lava. 

“Running Wolf is not afraid to die, but he 
owes Soaring Eagle a life. Soaring Kagle may 
have his freedom.” 

Saying this, Running Wolf raised his voice 
in the staccato howl of the coyote. Answering 
barks and howls came from close at hand. 
Soaring Eagle experienced a tense moment as 
the Shoshoni discovered him standing over 
the fallen medicine man, but a few quick 
sentences from Running Wolf relieved the 
tension and the warriors came into the de- 
pression without their weapons. 

Fearlessly Soaring Eagle turned his back 
upon them as they gathered about the wound- 
ed man, and strode back to the grizzly. Rapid- 
ly he cut off the long curved claws and knocked 


out the big canine teeth with a stone. Re- 
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turning to the Shoshoni, he unfastened the | A THOUSAND THINGS MAY HAPPEN IN THE DARK 


Sioux moccasins from his breech clout and 
handed them down to Running Wolf, whose 
eyes shone with pleasure. 

“Soaring Eagle does not need the Sioux 
medicine now. He has found a new medi- | 
cine—the medicine of the Spirit Bear.” 

“Running Wolf is master of many medi- | 
cines, but the moccasins lend wines to a war- | 
rior’s feet. Never has a forest dweller led the | 
Shoshoni on so long a chase in the desert. 
Half a sun to the north a mountain stream 


sinks into the desert. Beyond its source is a}. 


| 
| 
pass into the country of thy people.” | 
Deliberately Soaring Eagle unstrung the 
Cheyenne bow, returned the arrow to the 
quiver, and turned his face to the north. 
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to be in the movies. You don’t get nothing 
for your tears here. Except getting on my 


. nerves. Cut it out now!” 


““Where’s the others gone?” asked Uncle Eb. 
“Where ’ave they gone? Take the chains 
off me! Take ’em off! I'll tell ’em—I’ll tell 
’em everythin’. My grandfather was crazy.” 

“Sure, I don’t doubt it,” soothed the dwarf, 
in an irritated tone. ‘‘I don’t doubt it! For 
the love of P. T. Barnum, will you?” 

There was a commotion at the entrance as 
the white chieftain forced Giggles, Bing and 
Curly into the room, single-file. 

“Boys!” screamed Uncle Eb again, hysteri- 
cally. He tugged at the chains which held 
him to the wall. 

Giggles started over toward Uncle Eb, sym- 
pathetically. 

“Stay away!” ordered the little man whom 
the leader called Tiny Thimble. ‘Say, chief, 
I’m sure glad you’re back!” he exclaimed, I 
don’t know who’s the nutty one now—me or 
him!” 

The chieftain stooped down, opening a large 
hand to reveal a smeary piece of chocolate. 

“‘Here—don’t say I never gave you nothin’!”’ 

The dwarf took the sticky lump and shoved 
it in his mouth greedily. Then he held out his 
small hand again. 

“Gimme some more!” 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed the colored giant. 

Even the chums grinned. 

The white chieftain, hands on hips, stared 
down at Tiny Thimble in amazement, then 
jerked him up and held him out at arm’s 
length. 

“Why, you chesty little beggar!” 

The dwarf struggled but was powerless in the 
white man’s iron grip. The muscles in the 
great arm, holding him, bulged and rippled. 
The boys, looking on, could not help but 
wonder what would happen if a real clash 
should ever develop between the white chief- 
tain and the colored giant who so seemingly 
held him in fear. Wasthe big seven-footer 
actually afraid of the self-appointed ring- 
leader or was he just awaiting his chance, 
pretending respect at present? Something 
in his attitude now, as he stood—eyeing the 
white chieftain up and down with a glittering 
look, suggested—what did it suggest? No 
good for anyone, at least! 

“You're just a mouthful for an average- 
sized man!” taunted the leader. ‘And here 
you’ve the nerve to ask for another bite! 
““Where’s that map?”’ demanded the chief. 

“Tt—it’s over there, sir,” answered the 
squeaky voice, submissively. 

“Get it!”’ he commanded. 

The dwarf had stuck the map in a crevice 
of the cavern near a torch which had been 
placed at an angle to illuminate the room. 
The colored giant slouched over and jabbed 
his torch alongside as the dwarf pulled at the 


Toll of parchment. 


“Sit down, boys,” invited the white chief- 
tain, as Uncle Eb looked on, babbling to him- 
self. “Sorry we ain’t got no chairs.” 

The boys dropped upon the floor obediently. 

“Now I wants to ask you fellers afew 
questions,” announced the white chieftain, 
taking up the map. “And I wants to get 
straight answers because the first bit of crooked 
work I runs into—” He drew a finger in a 
slit-like motion across his neck. ‘—you gets 
it right here, see?” 

The chums saw; at least, they nodded. 

“We're a-goin’ to settle this here treasure 
question right this minute!” declared the 
white man, fingering the map. ‘Now, the 
first thing I wants to know is—has any of you 
boys ever seen this before?” 

“Sure!” answered Giggles. 
“Say ‘sir’ to me!” ordered the white 
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chieftain. “This is just like a army court- 
martial!” | 

“‘Oh, then it isn’t a cross-examination, sir?” 
asked Giggles. | 

“No, it is—certainly! It’s both, if I say 
so!” 

“So, you’ve lamped this map before, have 
yar” | 
“How, sir?” 
“You’re not dumb. You’ve laid your eyes | 
on—”’ 

“Oh! Yes, sir!” | 

“In fact, you knows quite a bit about it, | 
don’t you?” 

Ved, oe.” 

“Ummm-hmmmm!” 

The white chieftain glanced at his con- 
federates, immensely satisfied with the results 
he was obtaining from the cross-examination. 

“Supposin’ you tells me just how much you 
knows about this here map?” 

“The upper left hand corner’s torn off of 
it,” answered Giggles, very promptly, as 
Bing and Curly gasped. 

The white chieftain stared. 

“‘That’s so!” he said, impressed. Then, | 
recollecting, “Wait a minute! You seen that | 
when you was here before!” 

“Did I?” asked Giggles, innocently. ‘Well, | 
I couldn’t have seen anything about the echo 
cave in it before—could I?” 

This was a stunner. Redwood and the 
colored giant and the dwarf looked their | 
interest now. They crowded about the three | 
chums, attention riveted upon Giggles. 

“Echo cave!” shouted the white chieftain, 
reaching down and yanking Giggles to his 
feet. ‘‘That’s what we want to find out about! 
And you’re goin’ to show us, that’s bein’ | 
sensible! We ain’t goin’ to hurt you so long as | 
you're sensible!” | 

“T tell you—boys know something,” re- 
peated Redwood. ‘Boys know more’n that 
empty head over there.” He nodded at 
Uncle Eb, who had slumped over in a heap. 
“Anyhow, boys tell more—don’t pay have 
empty head!” 

“Here’s the map!” said the white chieftain, 
excitedly thrusting the parchment into;,Giggles’s 
hands. ‘‘You show us where the echo cave is 
and we'll let you go!” 

Giggles took the map. His fingers trembled. 
He hoped that no one would notice it. Bing 
and Curly restrained their thumping nerves | 
with difficulty. They knew that their chum | 
had made a deliberate play for possession | 
of the map, that he had flirted with the giving | 
out of what appeared to be invaluable infor- | 
mation and that, if he didn’t produce, now | 
that he had gone this far? Well, they hadn’t | 
liked that neck-clicking warning of the white | 
chieftain’s a little bit! | 

“Tt’ll take me a few minutes,” countered 
Giggles, stalling for time. 

“‘That’s all right,” assured the white chief- | 
tain. “I’ve had Redwood hollerin’ his head 
off over the whole cave tryin’ to locate that | 
darn echo room. If you—” 

“Oh, so that’s what he was doing, that Ow- | 
ooooh stuff?” asked Giggles, glancing up. 

The Indian had enough of a sense of humor | 
to smile. 

“Much Ow—ooooh,” he said. “No Ow- | 
ooooh back!” 

“Well, you give me a little while to go over | 





this map and I’ll promise you'll hear all the | 
Ow-oooohs you want!” said Giggles. 

“That’s the boy!” encouraged the white | 
chieftain. 

Then, while Bing and Curly hardly dared 
breath, Giggles sat down beside them and 
began tracing out the markings on the map as 
though he had not a worry in the world! | 
(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for October) | 























EVEREADY... 
the light for pedestrians! 


WHEN you walk along dark, 
motor-traveled highways, carry 
an Eveready Flashlight to keep 
from being run down. When 
two cars approach in opposite 
directions, the headlight glare 
makes it impossible to see 
people in the road, unless they 
carry a light of their own! 
Ask for the Eveready 2-cell 
Focusing Spotlight with the 
200-foot range. This is the 
most’ practical, all-purpose 
flashlight in the world. It 
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shoots a clear, powerful beam 
200 feet. It is neat, compact, 
slips easily into coat pocket. 
Has the new ring-hanger and 
other exclusive Eveready 
features. 4 great flashlight! 


Eveready Flashlights meet 
every need for light—indoors 
and out. There’s a type for 
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an Eveready dealer nearby. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Leave it to Caesar 


APTAIN FRAZER, skipper of the Vapoil, kept 2 

hard hand on the schooner’s helm. He turned 

with a scowl when a door opened at his back. 

Then he fixed a fierce gaze on the stockily built, 
freckle-faced boy who entered the wheelhouse. The boy 
looked at him and grinned. To one of a better temper than 
the crusty captain, Max Dutton’s happy smile would have 
won instant favor. 

Not so the grizzled master. “‘ You get below!” he ordered 
gruffly. “We may have rough going before we reach the 
island. It’s your business to watch that husky brute on the 
lower deck.” 

“Very well, sir!’”” Max responded obediently. He had no 
desire to invoke the captain’s wrath. Yet he might have said 
he had done little else than keep below since the slow-going 
vessel put out from San Pedro more than two days ago. On 
this early October morning she droned lazily 


By Dennis H. Stovall 


pen without arousing the big brute’s rage. None but Max 
could feed or water the kingly passenger. Which might have 
been well, except for the roundabout, willy-nilly course the 
vessel took in making voyage to Catalina. She went first to 
the isle of Santa Rosa to deliver a quantity of grape crates, or 
the bundled lumber for making them: then back up the coast 
to Balboa. Now, after two days and nights of shuttling, she 
was nosing out toward her final destination. 


M*x DUTTON had begun to feel as if he had taken a trip 

across the ocean. His restless charge scarcely allowed 
him a chance to rest or sleep. Using some of the hay from 
Czsar’s feed supply, he made a bed near the brute’s pen and 
snatched such brief naps as he could. Hearing a bell jangle 
from the engine-room, he went out on deck. More than an 
hour had passed since Captain Frazer told him the schooner 


Max Dutton turned quickly, clambering up the inclined deck 
floor to the bull-pen. Cesar, stamping and pawing, tore 
madly round and round. Or with lowered head and bristling 
hump, he hurled himself with all his weight and might against 
the barricade. Fiercely determined was the terrified brute 
to get off the sinking ship. 

“Quiet, boy! Easy!” Max Dutton’s soothing tones had 
little effect on the bull. But he kept talking to him, stroking 
him, till the buffalo grew more calm, and at last allowed his 
young caretaker to put an assuring hand on his mane. “I’m 
going to let you out, Cesar!” Max declared. ‘Easy, now! 
Steady!” 

Just how this was to be accomplished, the boy at that 
moment did not know. Every manner of precaution had been 
taken to make the bull secure. The pen was strong enough 
to have safely held an elephant. And every moment the 
settling ship sank lower. Max heard water 
pouring into the torn hull—heard the groaning 





along over the green, choppy seas of California’s 
South coast. What Max wanted to know was 
when the ship would reach the south end of 
Catalina. No others of the crew seemed able, or 
disposed, to tell him. So he had come to the 
skipper. 

The latter must have guessed the question on 
the boy’s uneasy mind, for he straightway volun- 
teered the information: “ We may get to the island 
by ten o’clock—and we may not. Looks now 
as if a fog-blanket will drop and shut us out.” 

“Thank you, sir!” smiled Max. He then left 
the wheelhouse exactly as wise as he was when 
he went in. Anyhow, he knew the old Vapoil 
was on her way. Even now, he could faintly 
discern the hazy outline of Catalina’s mountain- 
ous bulk. But he did not see it long. By the 
time he got to the lower deck an overhanging 
fog-bank dropped low upon the sea. Yet 





is the real sport. 


A Confession From a Celebrated Hunter 


In an article entitled ‘* Flying Feet on Mongolian Hill and Plain,” published 
in “ Asia,”’ Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, the noted naturalist, writes: 


“IN years of wandering I have shot many kinds of game in many countries of 

the world. There have been moments when I thought my cup was full of 
happiness as | gazed down upon an animal that, by skill in stalking and 
straight shooting, I had taken as a trophy. . 
unhappiness. I wish it could be undone. I would give back life to the creature 
against whom I have matched my skill—and won. 
carry away his portrait on a camera negative or a motion picture film! That 
All the thrills of the stalk and the final shot are there; 
for the achievement is not only ten times more difficult, but leaves the beast 
with his life.” 


. . My triumph leaves a vague 


Rather a thousand times 


of timbers, and the pounding of the sea as the 
waves surged over the deck. Already the stern 
rail was submerged. 

But Max was determined to find an ax—some- 
thing with which he could break the thick 
barrier and give the buffalo its freedom. He had 
forgotten about the boats, and he could no 
longer hear the excited cries of the crew. The 
uppermost thing on his mind just now was to 
liberate the bull. He climbed down over the bales 
of hay piled near the pen, and had reached 
the outer deck, when heavy footfalls and an 
angry call made him turn toward the com- 
panionway. Then he came face to face with 
Captain Frazer. 

For a tense second or two the grizzled skipper 
and the boy exchanged a steady gaze. From out 
of the fog came the wrangling shouts of the crew, 








the schooner, under power of her slow-throbbing 
oil motor, kept steadily on. 

Just then a deep-toned bellow resounded through the ship like 
the muffled note of a fog-horn. A moment later the roaring bel- 
low was repeated, louder than before. At the foot of the com- 
panionway Max met oneof thecrew. “Skipalong,kid! Muffle 
that beast!” the seaman urged. ‘“‘He’s goin’ wild again!” 

A few seconds later the boy reached a stout enclosure where 
a huge buffalo bull was confined. Head lowered, shaggy mane 
bristling, the caged animal pawed the deck and lunged madly. 
With every charge of his thick skull against the heavy timbers, 
he gave voice to an angry roar. 

“Stop it, Cwsar! Cut out the rough stuff!” Max com- 
manded sharply. 

When he approached the enclosure, the big brute inside 
recoiled till its bearded muzzle touched the floor. One glitter- 
ing little eye was held on the boy. For a brief period the 
enraged beast seemed on the verge of making a furious on- 
slaught against the barricade. He bellowed again. His long, 
red tongue lolled from his slathering mouth. 

“Stop it, Cesar! Quiet! Quiet, I say!” 

Then Max Dutton did what no other person aboard the 
ship dared do; thrust his arm through the barred enclosure, 
to lay a hand on the buffalo’s woolly topknot. 

Straightway, the big bull raised erect, and allowed the boy 
to stroke his shaggy mane. Max further proved his regard 
by patting the brute’s nose, and pulling its whiskers. Many 
times had this performance been repeated. Only for Max 
Dutton’s quieting influence, the buffalo, during one of its 
violent fits of rage, would have smashed the barricade, gained 
its freedom and plunged into the sea. The boy was commis- 
sioned to sooth the temper of the bull, and hold him safely 
within bounds till the schooner reached Catalina. On the 
far western end of the island, the buffalo would be released, 
there to join a herd of half a dozen brought from the mainland 

a year before. 


ESAR came originally from the Yellowstone. A magnifi- 
cent specimen of the pure-blood American bison, he had 
been selected as a fit leader for the island herd. Brought from 
the colder mountain region of Wyoming, he was held for six 
months in a Los Angeles park zoo to become acclimated. 
Here he made the acquaintance of Max Dutton, whose scout- 
master was the wild animal keeper. When plans were made for 
transporting the wild bull to the Pacific island, the animal 
keeper specified that Max would go along. For one thing, the 
boy was a scout, whose scoutmaster had all manner of confi- 
dence in him. Also, Max was the only human being toward 
whom the shaggy bison manifested any affection. 

So Cxsar was trundled down to Wilmington and hoisted 
aboard the Vapoil. Max Dutton took passage to serve as 
caretaker, a position which all members of the schooner’s crew 
willingly granted. IJoneof them could approach the stout bull- 


would reach Catalina by ten o’clock. He hoped to get a closer 
view ot the island. To his dismay he found the slow-going 
vessel smothered in a fog-bank. Her motors slowed till she 
barely crawled. 

Old Cesar’s bellow brought the boy again to the pen. The 
wild bull was getting more restive and impatient. He wanted 
to be off—and to have his hoofs on the ground. “Easy, 
fellow! We'll soon be there!”” Max spoke calmly, putting his 

hand between the heavy bars to stroke the beast’s neck. 
“We're right off the Isthmus—now, is my guess—and we'll 
make land in less than half an hour ss 

A bell clanged again from below. Max heard the captain’s 
bass as a volley of commands were thundered from the schoon- 
er’s wheelhouse. Footfalls thumped the deck, and the vessel 
trembled to the sudden, violent throbbing of the motor. Max 
shuddered, catching his breath, when he looked out and 
glimpsed a towering black thing loom out of the fog. He 
thought at first it was another vessel bearing down upon the 
Vapoil. Then, as it slid close past the schooner’s starboard 
side, he recognized the bronzed cliffs and high pinnacle of Bird 
Rock. More than one ship had met a tragic fate here, since 
Cabrillo’s treasure-laden galleons went down in the days of 
the Spanish main. Only by a scant margin did the Vapoil 
get by. Then something went wrong with her engine and she 
began to drift. More hoarse calls from the captain, and the 
excited thumping of feet was heard. 

Max would have run out, but old Cesar’s mad roaring 
impelled him to remain. During the next few moments he 
had all he could do to quiet the bull. Just as he succeeded in 
calming the frightened beast the ship suddenly lurched. 
There was a terrific crash as her wooden hull struck a sub- 
merged rock. Max found himself thrown violently against the 
barricade. Old Cesar was piled up in a corner of his pen. 

Instant confusion followed abroad the Vapoil. Max 
Dutton jumped to his feet and scampered out on the deck. 
He collided with an excited sailor. ‘Skip for a boat, kid!” the 
scared seaman yelled. ‘We've struck! We’re going down!” 
Immediately the schooner keeled over on her starboard side. 
Others of the crew were making a wild scramble toward the 
two boats. Above the babel of yells and cries, and the thunder- 
ing of rushing water, Max heard the old captain’s deep-toned 
voice. Evidently, the skipper was hard put to it in his effort 
to bring order out of chaos. 

Another sound that reached the boy’s ear was the loud 
bellowing of the imprisoned buffalo. None of the crew gave 
any thought to the caged bull. All were too thoroughly con- 
cerned with their own safety. Max hesitated a brief moment. 
Another seaman hurtled past, buckling on a life-belt as he ran. 
He seized the boy’s sleeve and jerked viciously. ‘Quick, kid! 
Jump for the boat!” he yelled. 

Once more the hoarse bellowing of the buffalo was heard. 





as the boats pulled away. “‘What’s wrong, kid?” 
the captain finally growled. “I thought you 
were off! Don’t you know this boat is sinking?” It 
was plain from this that the master had elected to stay 
with his ship. 

“‘Sure—I know—” Max stammered. “But I can’t leave 
Czsar—not, anyhow, till he’s given his freedom—” The boy’s 
declaration was interrupted by another agonizing bellow. 

“T want an ax!” Max shouted determinedly, starting off. 
“And I need help—right now!” 

Something in the boy’s look and the boy’s manner must 
have touched a responsive chord in the grizzled seaman’s 
heart. Courage he admired—and bravery. Yet here was 
something of a higher order than either. “TI’ll help you, boy!” 
he answered. “Go back and quiet the crazy bull! T’ll be 
right there!” 


N LESS than a minute, old Captain Frazer, armed with an 
ax, was cutting viciously at the barred gate of the enclosure; 

while Max held the buffalo in a corner. The Vapoil was 
going down fast. The inrushing water now covered the deck 
floor, splashing around the pen. The skipper stood to his knees 
in the flood. “Be ready—boy—to let him go!” he gasped, 
between blows of the ax. 

“Very well, sir!” Max answered. “But we’re going off 
together! You climb on, too—when Cesar jumps through—”’ 

Crash, went the barred gate! ‘Look out!” Max yelled. 
““We’re coming! Get on behind!” 

The boy leaped astride the buffalo’s back, clinging to the 
brute’s mane. Captain Frazer flung aside the ax. The sinking 
schooner pitched again, with a detonating thunder of breaking 
timber. The black water deepened on the deck. “Climb on!” 
Max repeated. “Climb on!” 

Out went the big bull, straight down the inclined floor. 
Yet he had but a few strides to make till he was submerged to 
his back. And as he scudded off over the sunken rail he carried 
the boy and the old captain. There was no wild floundering, 
no senseless kicking or plunging. Instead, the powerful brute 
settled calmly to the job of getting away from the sinking 
schooner. Off a few rods from the rock, the sea was smooth. 
But a dense, gray fog still blanketed the water. Max hoped 
to come within sight or call of the two boats, but the obscuring 
mist hid them from view. To ease the buffalo’s burden, he 
slid off the animal’s back and swam alongside, keeping hold 
with one hand on the shaggy mane. 4s 

On swam the bull. Whether he was headed for land, or 
making out to sea, could not have been determined by either 
Max or the captain. Several times the buffalo raised his nose 
and sniffed keenly, and after changing his course a bit, settled 
down again. Then, off in the distance, the two boats were 
sighted. Muffled calls were heard. 

‘“‘They’re lost—the fools!” muttered the captain. ‘They 
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don’t know which way to go! 
September 

















FOR ALL BOYS 


“Leave it to Cesar!” brought in Max 
Dutton, confidently. ‘He knows!” 

A moment later the ghostly shape of Cata- 
lina loomed into view. The boy quickly 
recognized a familiar landmark, and uttered a 
glad cry. Over there was the Lion’s Head, 
frowning down from the bluffs, yet seeming, 
for this fateful time to be bidding welcome. 
Farther on, in the protected cove, was the 
site of the scouts’ summer camp. Max, and 
several hundred other boys, had gone swim- 
ming here more than once. Also, had they 
rambled through the wild cherry grove up 
the canyon, or crept into the secret caves under 
the sheer gorge wall. 

“Come on, you dumb-heads!” shouted the 


skipper to the boats. ‘Follow the bull. He 
knows!” 

“Sure he knows!” Max Dutton repeated. 
“Just leave it to Cesar!” 

Two minutes later the boy and the old 
captain scrambled out on the gravel beach, 
both limp and dripping. Max was almost 
exhausted. But the shaggy brute, who had 
brought them safe to land, shook himself 
clean of the brine, and bellowed a hoarse call. 

Then the sun broke through its obscuring 
veil. The lavender ridges of Catalina, purple- 
shadowed ravines, cliffs of rose and crimson, 
flashed into view like a picture of glory. Up 
on the hillslope above the green cove a herd of 
buffalo awaited the coming of a new king. 
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“Yes, I suppose so,” grudgingly admitted 
Saleratus. 

“Thought you’d see it,” said the Owl. 
“You're bright, I always said so, but to con- 
tinue, what you don’t seem to see, is that last 
year I paid a heat assessment here, the radia- 
tor is part of it. Here,” he continued, pulling 
a paper out of his pocket, “‘here’s my receipted 
bill for last fall’s term; please note that it 
specifies two radiators, one in the study and 
one in the bedroom.” 

Saleratus took the receipt and studied it 
carefully. ‘“‘Two radiators, yes, it does say 
that.” 

“Sure,” said the Owl. “Very well, by tak- 
ing this radiator to my new room I can reduce 
my heat assessment there. Of course,” he con- 
tinued, “I might take ’em both, but the one 
in my new bedroom is already installed, so 
I'll let you down easy and take only one.” 

“Wait. a minute; wait a minute!” cried 
Saleratus. ‘Let me think!” 

“Go ahead,” said the Owl politely. “Only 
be quick. The steamfitters are working on my 
room, and I hate to hold them up. All TI really 
want, Saleratus,” he finished, “‘is what is com- 
ing to me.” 

Saleratus looked around the room, his eye 
rested for an instant on the Owl’s coat and 
slicker lying on the divan, on the pictures he 
had hung with such pride, then his gaze 
traveled out the window and across the campus 
to the chapel, standing on a slight. rise, like a 
protecting sentinel with its Gothic tower in 
bold relief against the afternoon sky Finally, 
his gaze shifted to the Owl, wrench in hand, 
coatless and disheveled, the corners of his 
mouth tightened. 

“How much?” he snapped. 

“Well,” drawled the Owl, “it’s really an 
awfully good radiator, quite an unusual one, 
too. By turning it on half way in cold weather, 
it plays a tune that’s sort of a combination of 
Yankee Doodle and God Save tht King; and 
on winter mornings it saves you an alarm clock 
for it awakens you by snapping. Really,” 
caressing it lovingly, he continued, “I became 
quite attached to it. Guess I’ll take it after 
all. Go ahead, Bill, get it out.” 

Saleratus eyed him steadily. “How much?” 
he asked. 

“T hate to leave it behind,” said the Owl, 
“but if I don’t, you'll have to get another. 
It’s a remarkable radiator, Bill, what’s it 
worth?” 

“‘About six dollars.” 

“‘Here’s five,” said Saleratus, handing the 
Owl a bill. 

Bubbling with joy, the Owl waylaid the 
Animal after football practice, and much to the 
latter’s astonishment told him of his triumph, 
exhibiting the money he had received. 

“‘Boy, but this is rich!” he gurgled. ‘Fall- 
ing for that old radiator stunt, and trying to 
sell Bronson that pasture. We'll get him into 
Gus’s to-night and show him up before the 
crowd. You get a good halfback, I get un- 
limited flapjacks, and the preps will be safe 
— super-salesmanship. Wow! but I got 
yrains.”’ 


AFTER supper Skeeter Robinson, who was 

on more intimate terms with Saleratus 
than any other member of the Clan, was drafted 
to entice the victim by any means within his 
power into Gus’s Food Shoppe, where most of 
the two upper classes were to be assembled to 
witness his downfall, for the Owl had been 
busy broadcasting the glad tidings of the 
radiator and the pasture throughout the 
school and great was the joy thereof. 

At half past seven, Gus’s was crowded with 
boys of the two upper classes who lounged 
about on the leather seats that ran along the 
walls, who stood before the fountain gulping 
ice cream sodas, and all the other varieties of 
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delectable drinks for which Gus is renowned. 
In the midst of the latter was the Owl, ha- 
ranguing in his best manner, repeating over and 
over, amid gales of laughter, the incident of 
the radiator, and cordially accepting, without 
success, ungiven invitations to have a soda. 

Suddenly, the swinging doors opened and a 
dozen voices cried, “There he is!” as Saleratus 
strode blandly into the shop with Skeeter at his 
heels. 

“‘Here’s where he gets it!” the Animal mur- 
mured to Slippery Elm. ‘The Owl will take 
his lid off.” 

“Ah!” cried the Owl. ‘Welcome to our 
captain of industry. The budding genius who 
intends to make Sweetwater forever famous 
by the erection of a palatial hotel upon the 
rock-bound slopes above the school, and who 
also has set the pace for a thorough re-organiza- 
tion of our radiator industry. He made his 
first purchase this afternoon, we all hope most 
ardently that many more will follow until he 
has bought every radiator in the school. 
Thrice welcome illustrious exponent of pep, 
punch, personality and persuasiveness. Again, 
thrice welcome, I say,” he finished amidst 
howls of delight. 

Saleratus smiled good humoredly and ad- 
vancing toward the Owl held out a slip of 
paper. 

“Thanks for the speech,” he said. “I 
thought I’d find you gassing in here, that’s 
why I came in to give you this check.” 

“Wha-what-what do you mean, check?” 
stammered the Owl. 

“Why your commission on the Bronson 
deal,” replied Saleratus with a grin. 

“He signed up this afternoon. I thought I 
had lost him, but he’s going to build an Inn 
on Bird’s Hill and run it independently of his 
company. The Sweetwater Inn, it is to be 
called. He says there’s sure profit in it if it’s 
run right. Here’s your hundred dollars.” He 
pressed the bit of paper into the Owl’s hand. 

“Much obliged,” he continued, “for giving 
me the tip; I’d never have thought of it. As 
for the radiator, that stunt is an old one. I 
bought it because I owed you five dollars for that 
poor slicker I sold you. I’ve just put up a 
notice in the post-office, offering to refund 
the money to any one who bought one of them. 
You see they were an odd lot, and as the 
manufacturer can’t supply others, he wired me 
to refund all the money I collected.” 

For an instant there was an unearthly 
silence, broken by a loud crash as the Clown, 
who was perched on the counter, upset a large, 
glass bowl of eggs. Then pandemonium broke 
loose as the boys, howling with laughter, 
stamping, cheering and yelling, guyed the 
Owl unmercifully as he stood in their midst, 
the picture of abject woe. 

When order was somewhat restored and Gus 
had obtained the Clown’s promise to pay for 
the bowl and the eggs, Saleratus turned to the 
Animal. 

“T’ll be out for football to-morrow,” he said. 
“‘T’d have been out before but I’m working my 
way through.” 

“Working is right,” said the Animal. 
“Report at two-thirty, and in the meanwhile, 
don’t sell the chapel to any one. You could 
do it, but it’s the pride of the school, and the 
old grads like to see it when they come back.” 

With a wild yell, the Owl flung his arms 
above his head. “It worked! it worked!” he 
shrieked. “My scheme worked after all. 
Didn’t I tell you,” he howled, at the Animal 
and Slippery Elm, “I’d get him out for foot- 
ball? Slippery you owe me all the flapjacks 
I can eat and I’m hungry.” 

““They’re on me, Gus, take the orders,”’ said 
Saleratus grandly. 

“Yes, Saleratus,” the Clown, egg-bespat- 
tered but happy, piped forth, “you pay, for 
you sure can raise the dough!” 








Keds - 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


N the rough and tumble con- 
tests at school — playing, 
wrestling, running and jumping 
—quick, sure footing most often 
decides the winner. That’s when 
you want Keds! 


Keds soles are made of choice 
grade rubber — are remarkably 
tough—and give a sure grip. 

And the uppers are made of 
canvas that is light, yet strong 
enough to support the ankles 
and protect from twists and 
sprains. There’s a special Feltex 
innersole to keep your feet al- 
ways cool and comfortable. And 
Keds fit snugly. 


That’s why nearly all the great 
athletes wear Keds in their 
championship games. And that’s 
why millions of boys in all parts 
of the country wear Keds to 


I win! 


school as well as all summer long 
for hiking, boating, camping, 
and games and sports of all sorts. 


You can get Keds with plain 
rubber or vulcanized. crepe rub- 
ber soles. They come in high and 
low, plain and athletic-trimmed 
styles, at prices from $1.25 to 
$4.50. Keds are made only by 
the United States Rubber Com- 
pany and the name Keds is on 
every shoe. Your dealer either 
has genuine Keds or can get them 
for you. 


This New Keds Hand-book 
of Sports—Free! 


Our 1926 Keds Hand-book of sports con- 
tains all kinds of information on games, 
sports, camping, vacation suggestions 
and dozens of other interesting subjects. 
Sent free if you address Dept. 1640, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


They are zof Keds unless the 
name Keds is on the shoe 


THE “CONQUEST” 
A Keds model made in white with 
black trim or brown with gray trim, 
both with vulcanized crepe rubber 







soles. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


THE “SPORTSTER” 
A sturdy athletic-trim Keds 
model—built for the hardest 
wear. Comes in white with 
black trim or brown with gray 
trim. Gray corrugated soles, 
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HERMAN ’S 
BOY SCOUT SHOES 


Play days are over. Now for school! And 
the HERMAN’S Official Boy Scout Shoes 
that served you so faithfully through vaca- 
tion will stand by you as loyally and com- 
fortably through the days ahead. 


You can be proud of their looks—for the 
fine lines and expert workmanship are backed 
by honest construction and rugged wear. 
They’re made to the specifications of your 
own Organization—and your officers worked 
eighteen long months to get every detail 
just right. 


Whether you buy the Service Shoe, for field 
wear and hiking—the Dress Shoe for troop 
meetings and every-day use—or the Oxford 
for its snappy lines and great comfort— 

you’re protected by the Scout label and the 
HERMAN name. They stand for the best 
shoe for your purpose—é and the biggest value 
for their moderate price. 

Your local Scout Outfitter or your regular family 

shoe store should be able to furnish you with HER- 


MAN'S Official Scout Shoes. If not—ask us for 
the nearest HERMAN Dealer's name and address 





Big Prize Contest 


Don't forget our big prize 
contest—with a free trip to 
Washington. Contest 
closes at midnight, Novem- 
ber 1, 1926. You still have 















Service Shoe 


oe time to write a winning 
— a + oe letter and perhaps win one 
joy’s 2 
Sizes 1 to 6.... $5.00 of. the hundr valuable 
Men’s prizes. Write us for full 

Sizes 64 to 11. $5.75 details today. 














BOY SCOUT CONTEST 
JOSEPH M. HERMAN SHOE CO. 
Millis, Mass. 


Makers of Ew 4,000.000 pairs of shoes 
for the U Army, Nary and Marines. 





Dress Shoe 









* Little Gent ” 
Sizes 9 to 1314 $4.25 oD oy ae 
Boy’s Si 1 
Sizes 1 to 6 $5.00 ee ‘boy's §. $4.28 
M:n's Sizes 1 to SAF . $5.00 
Sizes 649 to 11 Se 


n’s 
Sizes 644 ~ 11. $5.75 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 












SAY! WHAT |= _ 
KIND OF A HIVE by 
1S THAT ? \y 








AY fellows! We’ve been fooled for months 

and months and maybe for years and years. 
Here we are considering ourselves busier than 
bees wasting only a couple o’ seconds each 
month to slam Old Idle Five Minutes off the 
map. AND NOW—What do you think he has 
been doing all this time? He has been using 
our best ammunition and slamming it at the 
general public through the medium of TOPICS 
OF THE DAY, which are produced by the 
Timely Films, Inc., and shown in motion- 
picture houses all over the country!! We 
have a letter from the Timely Films people 
telling us so!!! 

Now it’s up to us to see that our stuff is 
better than ever. Prizes of scout diaries will 
as usual be given to the senders of any jokes 
published. 

Keep your eyes open, fellows, and some day 
you may read your own contribution in your 
neighborhood motion-picture house. 


The Difference 
F. C. S. to WisE TENDERFOOT: What is the 
difference between an automobile, a sigh and 
a monkey? 
Wise TeNpDERFOOT think hard: 
difference. 
F. C. S.: There certainly is. 
Wise TENDERFOOT: What is it? 
F. C. S.: Well, an automobile is ‘‘so dear 
and the sigh is “‘Oh dear.” 


There i; no 


” 


Wise TENDERFOOT: Well, what about the 
monkey? 
F. C. S.: Oh, that’s “ you dear.” 














Made Her Hot 
Jounny: What was your sister angry with 
you about? 
WILLIE: She sent me to the drug store to 
get some cold cream, and I got ice cream. 
That was the coldest they had. 


Cutting Remark 
Your hair is getting quite gray, sir. 
Hurry up. 


BARBER: 
Pror.: I’m not surprised. 


Room for Improvement 
Rastus: Hello, Sam, you had a good time 
in New York? 

Sampo: Rastus, de bedrooms was so small 
dat every time ah wanted to turn around ah had 
to go out in the hall. 


Nothing In It 


TEACHER IN GEOMETRY CLASS: 
define a circle? 
Jounny: A circle is a round straight line 


Who will 


with a hole in the middle. 





Darn ’Em 
PATROL LEADER: I’ve got on a pair of golf 


socks, 





| 


Asst. Patrot LEADER: Golf socks? 
PaTROL LEADER: Yeh, eighteen holes. 
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Tough and Tougher 
It’s tough to pay 75 cents a pound 


SMITH: 
for steak. 
JONEs: 


50 cents. 


Yes, but it’s tougher when you pay 


Making No Bones About It 

LANDLADY: 
wish? 

BorDER: Some of the meat, please. 


What part of the chicken do you 








A Relief 
Jack: At least once in my life I was glad to 
be down and out. 
Joe: When was that? 
Jack: After my first trip in an airplane. 


First Aid 

“T have had to give up dancing, 
“because of water on the knee.” 

“Why don’t you get pumps?” 


It Killed A Cat 


Rastus: Wheah you all bin? 

Finney: Lookin’ foah work. 

Rastus: Man, man, youh cu’osity’s gonna 
git youh into trouble yet. 


” said Saw, 


said Pete. 


Proofs 
Customer: You're sure one bottle will cure 
a cold? 
CLERK: It must do, sir, nobody’s ever come 


back for a second. 


Many Thanks 
“That’s right, Sammy,” said the hostess, 
“*T like to hear little boys say ‘thank you.’ ” 
“Well,” said Sammy, “if you want to hear 
me say it again you might put some jam 
on it.” 











Extra 
Auto. DEMONSTRATOR (who had been trying 


for three hours to sell the car): Now I will 
throw in the clutch. 

UNcLE EcBert: I'll take her then, I knew 
that if I held off long enough ye’d give me 
sumpin’. 


Winners of the Think and Grin Contest 


Jerome Naman, Burlington, Iowa; Gail Fer- 
guson, Marion, Ind.; Lyle Nearpass, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Robert Brickert, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Irving Hicks, Wheaton, Ill.; Scout George 
Zolotar, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Nelson Robinson, 
Richmond, Ky.; Scout Ed. Bolton, Lyn- 
brook, N. Y.; Harry McGee, Enid, Oklahoma; 
Edward Say, Franklin, Pa.; Burwood Fitz- 
gerald, Altavista, Va.; John Doherty, Ken- 
osha, Wisc.; Arthur Thurman, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Leo Altman, Pueblo, Colo.; Warren 
Adams, New Rockford, N. Dak.; D. R. Mont- 
calm, Lewes, Dela.; Mansur Dinsley, Boulder, 
Colo.: ; John B. Kersting, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Non- Breakable 
Barrels 
Dropped 3000 
Feet! 
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The Pilot’s Letter 


ne 16, 1926 
“ terday I or off 
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a Duofold Pen in the one 
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| Fora year wekept secret the 
fact that Parker Duofold is 
made of “‘Permanite”’ until 
) aseries of grueling tests 


| proved that it does not break 


i 





s 


OR ayear we've been 
! making Parker Duo- 
| fold Pens and Pencils of 
a new non-breakable 
material—lustrous, beau- 
tiful, light in weight— 
called Parker “Perma- 
nite.” 

We've tested these 
“Permanite” barrels un- 
der wheels of buses, on 
cement floors, from the 
tops of tall buildings— 
even from aeroplanes. 

This combination— 
the Parker Non-Break- 
able Barrel and the 
Parker Duofold Point— 
makes the greatest writ- 
ing instrument the world 
has ever seen, a point 
guaranteed for 25 years, 
not only for mechanical 


perfection, but wear! 

Go pick out your Parker 
Duofold at any good pen 
counter. 


omen? endl iA i~/ 0 (~ eeenesinentememienss 


td 
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Parker 
Duofold Jr. 
$5 


Tue PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - ATLANTA - DALLAS « SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO. CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 


fil 


Duofold Jr.5) 


With Luchy Curve Feed 
Over-size Duofold $7 “Lady Duofold 35 


Red and Black 
lor Combination 
Trade Mark 
U. S. Pat. Office 


1926 








| How to Build a 
| Bull-Boat | 


(Concluded from page 31) 
bie f 











took with him on one of his trips a piece of 
light water-proof fabric presented to him by 
Col. David Abercrombie, Councilor on our 
National Court of Honor. 

Jack Stone used the fabric as a tent, as a 
tarpaulin, and when he had water to cross, he 
covered a framework made of willows with 


and crossed in safety. Since then, in the 
Arctics, the explorers cover their sleds (Fig. 7) 
with a tarpaulin and with this strange canoe 
they cross with comfort open stretches in the 
Arctic seas (Fig. 7). 

Now, then, we have talked enough; take 
your framework, the basket details of which I 
have omitted for simplicity’s sake in the 
diagram (Fig. 6), place it upon the center of 
your water-proof tent cloth, fold the corners 
over as in Fig. 6 until the four are all folded 
in as in Fig. 8. Then fold in the other parts 
and lace them all to the frame as in Fig. 9. 
When that is done you have a bull-boat, a 
boat that any chump can build, but one in 
which freight and passengers may be ferried 
across open stretches of water, although it is 
no good for a racing boat! 

The bull-boat is paddled by the person in 
front; if there is such a place in a round boat, 
that is, one person paddles toward himself as in 
the sketch at the left-hand corner near Fig. 3. 

A bull-boat 18 inches high and 16 inches in 
diameter will bear in safety seven full-grown 
Indians across the muddy Missouri River. That 
means, I suppose, that it might hold with safety 
one and ONE-HALF BOYS, for Indians will 
not rock the boat like boys do, you know. 





Achievement Scouts Attention! 

Eagle Scout Charles M. Kelley, 41 
Ruggles St., Roxbury, Mass., who is 
temporarily shut in by hip disease, wants 
to hear from Achievement Scouts who 
are working for merit badges. 











“The Flight of the | 
Gray Goose | 


(Continued from page 14) 
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debris of the last blasts fired still lay as the 
exploding dynamite had thrown it out of 
the heading. 

“What is it?” Darby queried, looking over 
his file leader’s shoulder at the shapeless object 
lying upon the heaps of shattered stone. 
“You can mighty well see for yourself!” 
came the answer in low tones, as Win threw 
the beam of light downward. 

It was then that Darby and Henry saw and 
understood. The thing lying upon the heaps 
of broken stone was the dead body of a man. 
There was no hoax about it this time, as there 
had been when they saw the shrouded heap of 
provisions on the commissary counter. 

Win stooped suddenly and held the flash- 
lamp closer. When he spoke again his voice 
broke into the dead silence of the rock burrow 
with startling distinctness. 

“Tt was a cold-blooded murder!” he blurted 
out; “there’s no slightest doubt about it. He 
was shot through the head—and from behind!” 
(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for October) 








| Photographic 
| Contest Rules 
(Photographic Contest on page 34) H} 














These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures 
will not be considered. 
|. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
Sending Sat or or 

irectly: Activities of scouts, hiking, camping work, etc. 
Indirectly: Animal and other nature tulle” 
2. Photographs for any contest must reach the editor before 
the 10th of the second month preceding the date of pub- 
aatien The competition is open to all readers of BOYS’ 


3. Name and address of sender should be mae on 


the water-proof cloth, tied it on with strings, 
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Don’t let anyone 
kid you 


on this 


OR sometime now we’ve been 
talking to boys about a sub- 
ject which interests them 
greatly . . . judging by the thousands 
of letters we receive from all over the 
country. The subject is coffee-drink- 


'ing—and the peril lurking in this 


unwholesome habit for the chaps 
who take pride in being physically 
fit and 100% vital and healthy. 


And now a number of boys report 
to us that some misinformed fellows 
are trying to tell them that coffee 
and tea are all right—that they won’t 
harm anybody. All we’ve got to say 
is—“Don’t let them kid you!” 
Listen! 


The average cup of coffee contains 
from 1% to 3 grains of an artificial 


stimulant called caffein. Caffein is a 


drug. In fact, doctors sometimes use 
caffein—in cases of heart failure, when 
a stimulant is needed. And you know 
the dose they use? The same amount as 
you get in the average cup of coffee! 


Caffein affects the nervous system. 
It interferes with digestion, and often 
causes headaches and sleeplessness. 
And it gradually saps away your re- 
serve vitality, by deadening the 
warning signals of fatigue. A fine 
thing to take every |day with your 
meals! We’ll tell you what: You just 
ask your coach or physical trainer if 
a drug-containing drink like coffee 
is good for a fellow who wants top- 
notch physical condition. 


subject 


Of course, the fellows who stick up 
for coffee say . . . “Aw, they’re just 
trying to get you to use Postum.” 
Trying to get boys to drink Postum? 
You just bet we are! And proud of 
our efforts! For Postum is a real 
drink — a hot, delicious mealtime 
drink that hasn’t an ounce of harm 
in it. In fact, it’s just the other way. 
For Postum is made of Nature’s own 
golden grain—whole-wheat and 
bran, skillfully roasted. Figure for your- 
self what a healthful drink it is! 


Postum is particularly splendid 
and delicious, when made with hot 
(not boiling) milk, instead of the 
usual boiling water. Because com- 
bined with Postum’s healthful ele- 
ments, you get all the body-building 
qualities of milk—the finest of foods. 
Even if you dislike milk plain, you’ll 
vote Postum-made-with-milk a 
knockout! 


Try Postum! Sell yourself on its 
merits. But give it a just trial. Ex- 
perience has shown that 30 days is a 
good test. So we’ll tell you what we'll 
do! We'll send you a week’s supply of 
Postum—free! Or you can get Postum 
from your grocer. Just so long as you 
give Postum the full 30-day test. 
Just clip the coupon. 

© 1926,P.C. Co. 








P.—B. L,—9-26 

Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week’s supply of 





of picture. Pictures without names will not be considered. 
Do not send letter. Do not send negatives. 
4. Pictures will not be returned unless a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 
5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 
the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the picture or group 
of pictures from one contestant judged the best, and a Sollar 
will be paid for every other photograph accepted and published. 








Photographs accepted and published bec the rt 
of BOYS’ LIFE. vee ee erat 





Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which in- 
clude also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick 
Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran 
Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to pre- 

are. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should 
boiled 20 minutes. 
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Instant Postum ...... 0 Check 
(preparedinstantlyinthecup) whichyou « 
Postum CerEAL . . 4... prefer 
(prepared by boiling) 
Name mini 
Street Bicagand 
City. ais: 





In Canada address 
Canaptan Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St. East, Teronto 2, Ontario 
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FOOTBALL 
EQUIPMENT 


“The Lucky Dog Kind” 
FOR A FASTER GAME, 
MORE PROTECTION 


ALL is a real game for real boys with hard 
muscles, quick-thinking brains and fast legs. The 
player who counts is the one who plays an aggressive 

game, takes the fight to the other fellow, fights clean and 

never quits. He should never intentionally injure an 
opponent and should make sure that he is fully protected 
against injury to himself. 

rotective Equipment gives ample protection. It is 
made to withstand the hard knocks of the game and yet 
allow plenty of free motion and speed. 

Knute Rockne, the world famous coach endorses D&M 

Goods and perfected the famous D&M Rockne Helmet, 

Shoulder Pad and Football Pant, used by his Notre Dame 

Team and many other college teams throughout the 

country, also the Rockne Prep Pant for lighter teams, 

High Schools, etc. 

Consult_your local D&M Dealer regarding your football 

ell him just what you want to pay and he'll show 

you the best to be had for the money. over his 
stock of D&M footballs. If you want the most football 
value you ever saw for $4.00 get a D&M No. K55. Made 
of heavy cowhide, regulation size and weight. This ball 
is a corker for the money. You'll be surprised when you 
gee it. 

You'll like the D&M Valve Football because it comes to 
ou laced and ready for instant inflation. You simply 
low it up with a pump same as you would a bicycle tire. 

No incon of ing, no bulging, always perfectly 

hard and smooth. Correct air pressure gives it the old 
pep” that means longer punts. Perfect shape and balance 

more yin ing and drop kicking. Strictly 
official in size and weight. 

FREE: D&M Official Football Rules and illustrated 
folder “* How to Play the Line.” By Jess Hawley, 
Head . Dartmouth College. 

If there is no D&M dealer handy, send tous for catalog 
and buy direct from the factory. 


The Draper-Maynard Co. 
Department S Plymouth, N.H., U.S.A. 
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MEMBER OF 
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A FEW weeks ago while tramping through 
the Ramapo Mountains, in lower New 
York State, I discovered a small ribbon snake 
crawling through a mass of leaves near the 
trail on which I was walking. I immediately 
proceeded to capture the small, innocuous 














One of the author's “ pets” 

In Oval—The author try- 

ing to break the hold of a 
king-snake 


reptile with my bare 
hand. The quick 
movements on the part 
of the little snake made 
it necessary for me to 
crawl under a cluster 
of green brush and 
after considerable dif- 
ficulty I finally grasped 
the creature by the 
tail. However, I had 
no sooner began to 
pull the reptile from 
its leafy hiding-place 









BOYS’ LIFE 


Experiences of a 
Snake Hunter 


By Edwin A. Osborne 


Long Island Commissioner of the Reptile Study Society of America) 


from my view and so I was entirely unaware as 
to how near the creature was to my limbs. I 
remained perfectly motionless for several min- 
utes. Then the reptile, evidently of the belief 
that I would not harm him, ceased to rattle. 
Consequently as soon as the rattling noise had 





The author routing out 

an elusive copperhead 

near the Ramapo M oun- 
tains 


died away I began to 
move on. Then sud- 
denly I felt some- 
thing strike the high 
shoe on my right 
foot. I knew that 
the rattler had struck 
at me but fortunate- 
ly he had not touched 
my flesh. When I 
reached the spot 
where I had ob- 
served the young 
blacksnakes basking, 





than a_ copperhead 
which had been hiding 
quietly near by, struck 
at my hand. But for- 
tunately the aim of the venomous reptile was 
a little inaccurate and instead of striking my 
hand its fangs crashed against a twig, less 
than a half-inch from my right thumb. 

I quickly crawled from under the bush with 
one more narrow escape which a snake hunter 
so frequently experiences added to my record. 
While the bite of the copperhead does not 
necessarily mean that the recipient of such a 
wound will die, such injuries must be treated 
at once and for many days after the patient 
suffers great pain in the majority of cases. 
Thus the reader can readily see why a natural- 
ist will do his utmost to avoid being bitten by 
venomous snakes while on their trail. 

But as dangerous as this sport may be, it is 
very interesting, first because it requires a con- 
siderable amount of skill and second because 
one must be constantly on the alert. Of the 
many sports which the writer has taken part 
in during his life, none has afforded him more 
amusement nor thrilling adventures than snake 
hunting. 

Three years ago while on a hike with a num- 
ber of Boy Scouts from Camp Matinecock, the 
Queens Council (N. Y.) Scout Camp, I discov- 
ered several young mountain blacksnakes 
(which are harmless) ba king in the sun. The 
young reptiles were comfortably resting on a 
decayed log several yards away. 

I lost no time in breaking my way through 
the bushes which separated the roadway 
from the spot where the reptiles were located. 
However, I had hardly proceeded more than a 
few steps through the heavy thicket when I 
heard a faint buzzing noise near my feet. I 
quickly identified the sound as that which 
emanates from the tail of an agitated rattle- 
snake. The noise grew from a mere hum to a 
loud buzzing noise, indicating that the reptile 
was constantly growing more alarmed and was 
evidently quite chagrined. I was wearing 
the regulation scout shorts and thus my legs 
were both uncovered from about three inches 
below the knees to the thigh. Due to the 
thickness of the bushes the rattler was hidden 
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Demonstrating the proper way of holding a snake 
on a hard surface 


I discovered that 
they had been fright- 
ened off by my pecu- 
liar antics in my 
efforts to avoid being bitten by the rattler. I 
glanced down at my shoe and discovered two 
tiny drops of venom an inch from the top! 

One afternoon I observed a rocky ledge situ- 
ated about four hundred feet from the roadway 
on which I was hiking with several scouts. I 
knew that the place would be an excellent 
place for rattlers and inasmuch as I had made 
up my mind before starting on the journey, to 
concentrate my efforts to capturing only 
venomous reptiles that day, I climbed up the 
side of the mountain to the place where the den 
was located. After considerable difficulty I 
finally succeeded in reaching the rocky ledge. 
I was forced to brace my body against a tree 
due to the steepness of the mountain and the 
peculiar location of the ledge. I had rested not 
more than a few seconds when I saw a full- 
sized copperhead sunning itself on a rock, on 
the opposite side of the ledge. 

The specimen was just the type I was desir- 
ous of securing but in order to reach it I was in 
danger of missing my footing and probably 
falling to the road below. At first I was unde- 
cided as to whether I ought to jeopardize my 
life for the reptile or not, but then I discovered 
that I could probably make the hazardous trip 
if I could crawl over a huge rock situated a con- 
siderable distance from where I was located. 
After an arduous journey, I reached the rock 
and then crawling on my stomach in order not 
to disturb the snake, I started on my risky 
expedition. I had just begun to move my body 
when I saw something move a few yards on the 
opposite side of the rock. I cautiously raised 
my head and observed a mother rattlesnake 
with her brood of young which had apparently 
just been born. It was the first time I had 
ever seen a timber rattlesnake with her brood 
of young and thus I was quite interested. And 
so instead of being satisfied to lie motion- 
less and viewing the sight, I began to move a 
little closer. Then as though someone had 
pressed a button, I heard the vibration sound 
of rattlesnakes’ tails emanating from several 
directions. 
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FLY-TOX KILLs 


these disease~carrying 
MOSQUITOES 


HE mosquito in camp is a fear- 

ful menace to health and com- 

fort—even life itself. It is 
like some frightful, fabled monster 
that lays upon everything it touches 
a curse that torments, sickens and 
destroys. 


At night the mosquito’s sibilant 
threats strike your ears. You know 
precious hours of restful sleep are 
gone. Involuntarily your body con- 
tracts. Your nervesare set a-quiver. 
You awake fighting mad. 


You know a mosquito’s bite is 
painful. It hurts. You know by 
that bite disease germs are set afloat 
in the blood stream—bacteria of 
burning fever and crippling disease. 


Use Fly-Tox in Camp 


Scout camps must be clean, com- 
fortable, abounding in health. Flies 
and mosquitoes must be killed. 
Every scout can and should protect 
himself. Spray the tent thoroughly 
with Fly-Tox. It is clean, fragrant, 
harmless to humans. Just catch 
flies, mosquitoes and similar insects 
in that fragrant cleanly spray of 
Fly-Tox. They cannot breathe, 
And that danger is gone forever. 








FLY-TOX 
As a scientific insecticide 
Tt was developed 
at Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research 
by Rex Fellowship 


Before You Go To Camp 


Get out that book on Public Health you 
studied for your merit badge. Read it 
again—especially pages eight and nine about 
flies and mosquitoes. 

Then make Fly-Tox a part of your stand- 
ard equipment for camp. 

Fly-Tox doesn’t cost much and you can 
buy it almost anywhere. Fly-Tox is safe, 
stainless, dependable, sure. Its use means 
cleanliness, health and wonderful summer 
comfort. 


FLY-TOX 


KILLS FLIES 


MOSQUITOES 
MOTHS, ROACHES, ANTS, FLEAS 


1926 











I turned to the left and observed a big crea- 
ture of the yellow phase coiled in the brush 
about a foot away, with a decidedly angry 
expression on its ugly countenance. On the 
opposite side I saw three of the same species all 
ready for business. 

I seldom call upon unexperienced herpetolo- 
gists to assist me in capturing venomous snakes, 
but I now found it necessary to request one of 
the boys who had accompanied me on the trip 
to climb up to the lower part of the ledge and 
toss mea rope. The lad fortunately was quite 
experienced in the manipulation of the lariat 


and succeeded in throwing the rope over the | 


strongest branches of a sturdy oak tree, less 
than two yards to the right of me. After many 
careful movements, I succeeded in grasping 
the rope in one hand. Still lying flat on the 
stone I arranged the rope so it would not slip. 
Then I stood up. The rope enabled me to pro- 
ceed on my journey-without taking the chance 
of being bitten by the rattlers which had a den 
evidently near by. 

I did not disturb the mother rattlesnake 
but captured the one which had remained rat- 
tling alongside of me during the incident as 
well as two full-grown copperheads including 
the one I was after and several smaller speci- 
mens. 

During the years I have devoted to the study 
of herpetology I have only received one bite 
from a venomous snake. This occurred four 
years ago in the Ramapo Mountains. I had 
discovered a den similarly situated as the one 
which I have described above. However, the 
rocks were quite jagged and inconveniently 
located, making it necessary for me to do a 
great deal of climbing in order to reach the den. 
When I got near the base of the den, one of the 
rocks suddenly gave way, and I was forced to 
grasp the exposed root of a tree for support. 
Alongside of the root, a full-grown timber 
rattler with an eight-segment rattle was sun- 
ning himself. No sooner had my hand grasped 
the root, than he shot his head forward without 
any warning and bit me on the right arm, five 
inches from the elbow. I knew that I had been 
bitten as soon as the fangs struck me, but a 
quick glance at the wound revealed the fact 
that the reptile had penetrated but one fang 
into my arm, the other having in some un- 
known way merely scratched me. I quickly 
lowered myself to the place where my assistants 
were waiting and instructed them what to do. 
I resorted to the same treatment as that given 
in the Boy Scout hand-book and outside of a 
little swelling, I suffered no serious effects. 
However, I bear the scar of the bite to this day. 
The rattler which did the biting was taken into 
captivity shortly after. 

One day while in search of water-snakes I 
stumbled over a rock and fell within striking 
distance of five copperheads. Any one of them 
could have bitten me had they so desired but 
either they liked my face or were in a very 
passive state for they all remained very quiet, 
even when I drew back and stood up. I appre- 
ciated their kindness so much that I did not 
bother taking any of them into captivity. 

I have often been asked at lectures as to 
what reptile I regard as the most alert in our 
State which incidentally is New York. I be- 
lieve I can say without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that the common or racing black- 
snake is about the most alert and swiftest 
traveling reptile found in the East. Indeed, I 
have frequently discovered specimens of this 
variety of reptile life, which discovered my 
presence at a distance of fifty yards despite the 
fact that the creature was traveling in an 
opposite direction. 

On one occasion I observed a large black- 
snake crossing a road about forty yards ahead 
of me. I ran as fast as I could in an effort to 
catch the reptile but despite my fast pace in 
reaching the spot, the only thing which the 
snake left as a trail of its presence, was the 
shaking of the leaves on the bushes through 
which it had darted. 

But the blacksnake, despite its remarkable 
agility in traveling, often darts into a short 
crevice, and finding the hiding-place insufficient 
to conceal its entire body, beats its tail upon 
the ground to such an extent that the naturalist 
pursuing the reptile can usually capture it with 
very little difficulty. 

Some most unusual things occur to the stu- 
dent of herpetology. During this spring I 
spent several weeks in certain woodlands a con- 
siderable distance from home in’ search of 
garter-snakes for dissecting purposes. I suc- 
ceeded in collecting a few but none of them were 
really satisfactory for the purpose I wanted 
them. Then one day a little fellow informed 
me that he had discovered a whole nest of 
garter-snakes of various sizes four blocks from 
my home in a thickly populated section of our 
town. I lost no time in visiting the place and 
succeeded in picking up more than a dozen of 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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Everdri can be easily carried 


waterproof first-aid kit 
for every outdoor boy — 


You can win one FREE 
for a little easy work! 


ISHING — hunting — hiking — camping — those 
are the times when an EVERDRI comes handy. 


EVERDRI is a beautifully finished nickel case 
absolutely waterproof! And inside a complete 
first-aid outfit, with compress bandage—iodine— 
Band-Aid and a chart telling you just how to act in 
emergencies. Plenty of room to carry matches, too. 


EVERDRI is light and easy to carry. You can 
fit it right onto your belt and hardly notice it. Yet 
if it rains you will find everything perfectly pro- 
tected—ready for instant use. 


7 


7 


ry 


You would have to pay $3.00 if you bought an EVERDRI 
at the store. But. you can have one free for just a few mo- 
ments of your spare time. Just a little easy work that you 
can probably do right in your own home and one of these 
kits will be sent you for nothing. 


Already thousands of boys in the woods are using EVER- 
DRI. Send us the coupon below and we will tell you how 


you can win yours. 





proof case 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Complete first-aid 
equipment carried 
inacompact water- 











Gohnron+Fohnion Dept.D 
P, O. Box. 17, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Please tell me how to win an EVER- 
DRI camper’s kit—free. 





by slipping it through your belt 
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Excelsior Shoes 
ave the Boy Scouts choice 


NEXT to his parents, the Boy 
Scouts of America is nearest to 
the heart of every Boy Scout. 


You know its recommendations are 
for your benefit, and best of all, 
Mother and Dad agree with you. 
Excelsior Boy Scouts Shoes have been offi- 
cially approved as the kind you should wear 
to be correctly dressed—the service shoe for 
hiking, and the oxford or dress shoe when 
you are all “dressed up.” 
You know the authority, and Mother and 
Dad know the quality—that makes it easy 
for you. 
Whether you are a Boy Scout or not they 
have that swagger style that you appre- 
ciate. If your regular store cannot supply 
you, write us and we will tell you where 
you can buy them 














Ny Authorized Manufacturers of Boy Scouts’ Shoes 


The Excelsior Shoe Company 
Portsmouth, Ohio, U. S. A. 


. Little Boys’. No. 
’. No. 577, Men's. 





Write for the Indian Sign Language 
booklet. It’s full of information a 
Boy Scout would like to know. 


No. 546, Little Boys’. No. 
576, Boys’. No. 579, Men's. 
Dress oxford 































No. 545, Little Boys’. No. 
575, Boys’. _ No. 578, Men's. 
Dress shoe. 


















barked on a great adv 


try OH BOY GUM. 


firmness and fine, 


Start the great adver 


wy 


Its size will amaze you. 
someness will please you. 


Like the voyageurs of old, who em- 


enture, you'll dis- 


cover new thrills aplenty when you first 


Its whole- 
And its 


fresh flavor make 


chewing a pleasure. 


ture with a penny to- 


day—at most any candy or grocery store. 


The GOUDEY GUM Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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‘Duzzlecraf 2 





Scouts, just cast your eyes on the first 
puzzle. My stars, it’s fine! Not hard, 

either. And hustle your answers here, so 

they'll arrive on or before September roth. 


For Original Puzzles 
Howard Walton, Florida, $2. Albert Pence, 
Idaho, $2. Donald E. Welch, New York, $1. 
For Puzzle Answers 
Billee Walker, Georgia, $1. Jack Halsey, 
Ohio, $1. Robert W. Cole, Indiana, $1. 
Garland F. Taylor, Mississippi, $1. 


An Astronomical Acrostic 


(Prize Puzzle) 
x rt — — & 31 87 13 32 65 
x 38 77 27 6 — 8 — 2-— 
x-—- st —- — 50 2 % 38 12 
LS ee Se - = Se 
x 57 — 16 33 22 88 7 85 35 
nore ie SS Sew 
x 29 55 40 66 23 43 5 9 89 
zGonwm@g=— a 4 35 @ 87 
x — — 69 92 28 67 — 53 82 
Xx 75 =—- — 8 2 25 42 281 — 
=" 6 ay oF at Se — 
en Bes, ae a a i io 
x 46 62 68 — — 48 47 — 56 
x — 7 Gt 63 59 10 — 4t & 
READING Across: 1. Strong belief. 2. Re- 
sistance. 3. Asleepinggarment. 4. Tomake 
strong. 5. Victorious. 6. Womanish. 7. Ex- 


8. Places for washing the 
hands. g. Easily reached. 10. Nonsensical 
behavior. 11. To light up. 12. Hopeful. 
13. Friendly to near-by people. 14. Dispersing. 
When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the initial letters (represented by stars) will 
spell star clusters. The letters represented by 
the figures from 1 to 5, a constellation named 
for a hunter of gigantic size and great beauty; 
from 6 to 11, a ringed planet; from 12 to 17, 
the dog-star; from 18 to 24, the eighth sign 
of the zodiac; from 25 to 27, the fifth sign of 
the zodiac; from 28 to 30, a central luminary; 
from 31 to 35, a star with a nebulous train; 
from 36 to 42, the most remote known planet 
of the solar system; from 43 to 50, one of a 
group of small planets between Mars and 
Jupiter; from 51 to 56, the Milky Way; from 
57 to 60, and from 61 to 65 each name a 
satellite of Saturn; from 66 to 70, a bright 
star in the constellation of Orion; from 71 to 
76, a shooting star; from 77 to 80, a southern 
constellation, the Peacock; from 81 to 86, 
the third sign of the zodiac; from 87 to g2, an 
asteroid.—Howarp WALTON. 


cessive growth. 


A Presidential Rhombus 


_ 


NAKA KHMK 


READING Across: 1. Accepts as true. 2. 
To encourage. 3. To make over. 4. Invokes. 
5. Likely to be true. 6. What we call a native 
of a great Asiatic country. 7. Definite. 8. 
The surname of the President named by the 
letters from 1 to 2.—EpWarp J. MATSON. 


Charade 
My first forbids, to each and all; 
My /ast may name your dad; 
My whole a jolly instrument, 
Beloved by lass and lad. 


Omitted Letters 
(Prize Puzzle) 
TMSTDNTHERFFYNLNGLWBRWNHUSE 
When the same letter has been inserted here 
and there among the above letters, in the order 
in which they now stand, a sentence of eleven 
words will appear.—Donatp E. WELCH. 


Numerical Enigma 
I am composed of twenty-nine letters and 
form a Japanese proverb in favor of thrift. 
My 5—25—1—2z2 is to conceal. My 3— 


14—19—28 is a disease that comes from eating 





rich food. My 23—24—8—17 is a proroun. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


My 29—12—10—9 is sometimes heard on a 
campus. My 7—16—20—26 is to have on. 
My 11—18—15—6 is a tiresome person. 
My 13—2—21—27—4 is earliest.—J. J. 
BoGart. 


Acrostic and Diagonal 


e--. 
=z 
x ar 
x =. 
x Bi an 
2 3 
READING Across: 1. Merciless. 2. A sea- 
son: 3. To enclose in a case. 4. Draws off 


by degrees. 5. Readily. 6. A Scandinavian 
country. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the letters from 1 to 2 will spell a Scandinavian 
country; from 1 to 3, the largest island in the 
Mediterranean Sea.—Henry J. McCormack. 


Diagonal 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below the other, the diagonal 
(from the upper left-hand letter to the lower 
right-hand letter) will spell a day we celebrate. 

READING Across: 1. Todroop. 2. Evident. 
3. Workers. 4. Appropriate. 5. Automobil- 
ing. 6. Reduced in rank. 7. Not copied. 8. 
Frankly.—CHARLEs LINES. 


Connected Word-Squares 
(Prize Puzzle) 


HAKR AK: - 
AK AWK 
AK KKH 
AK KKH 
AnH KH: 


I. Upper Lert-Hanp Square: 1. To turn 
aside. 2. A venomous serpent. 3. The last 
part of an ode. 4. A fortified angle of a wall. 
5. Tendency. 

II. Upper RicHt-Hanp Square: 1. Barm. 
2. To pierce. 3. To make amends. 4. A 
medicinal plant. 5. To negotiate. 

III. CENTRAL SQUARE: 1. A warehouse. 2. 
This globe. 3. To babble. 4. A fur-bearing 
animal. 5. In that place. 

IV. Lower Lert-HANnp SQuarE: 1. Unit 
of weight for precious stones. 2. Solitary. 
3. Resin. 4. A plant with warm-tasting seeds. 
5. A doctrine. 

V. Lower Ricut-Hanp SQuARE: 1. Occur- 
rence. 2. Courage. 3. Exalted. 4. Ob- 
serves. 5. A lock of hair—ALBERT PENCE. 


Answers to August Puzzles 


Letter Rebus. S-in-g a S-on-g. 

A Musicat Mixture. Do-main, re-move, 
mi-grate, fa-got, sol-vent, la-tin, si-lent. 

CONNECTED Worp-Squares. I. Lash, able, 


sloe, heel. II. Fish, isle, slur, here. III. 
Lawn, ache, whit, nets. IV. Earn, ague, ruse, 
need. 


Lobster. 
‘Gallant sportsman, 


” 


Cross-Worp ENIGMA. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
courageous soldier, kindly gentleman. 

CHARADE. August. 


CENTRAL Acrostic. Los Angeles. Read- 
ing across: 1. Billion. 2. Masonry. 3. 
Ghostly. 4. Regalia. 5. Branded. 6. Con- 
geal. 7. Algebra. 8. Worldly. 9. Incense. 


10. Censure. 

Harr-SQuarE. Affinity, fortune, friend, 
items, nuns, Ind, te, y. 

DIAGONAL. Boys’ Lire. 
1. Bayonets. 2. Potatoes. 
Classify. 5. Stroller. 6. Yosemite. 
craft. 8. Estimate. 

ANAGRAM Worp-SquareE. Drum, rule, ulna, 
meat. 

DovusLE DIAGONALS. Lever (Charles 
James); Lover (Samuel). Reading across: 
Label, tenor, diver, jewel, razor. 


Reading across: 
3. Haystack. 4. 
7. Rex- 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Free Instructions 


Mail us the coupon be- 
low and we will include 
FREE with your Saxo- 
phone the same Course 
of Written Instruction 
which Richard Dix re- 





ceived, enabling you to 
learn, quickly and easily. 








can whistle a tune 
you can play a 
Lyon & Healy Sax” 
—says Richard Dix 


A/OURE missing half your life 
if you don’t play a Lyon & Healy 
Sax. For winning you popularity 

it can’t be beat. And its surprisingly 
easy to learn to play one. If you've 
got two hands and can whistle a tune 
you can learn to play one of those 
new Lyon & Healy Saxophones!” 
Richard Dix, popular screen star, hero in 
“The Quarterback” and other feature films, 
pictured above with his Lyon & Healy 
Saxophone—he certainly knows what he 
is talking about. Why should you envy the 
other fellow his popularity, good times, 


leisure, extra spending money, when you 
can enjoy the same things too? 


Easy to Learn Our Way 


You can quickly learn to play a Lyon & 
Healy Saxophone because—with our sixty 
years musical experience to guide us—we 
have simplified the fingering, made it easy 
for you to play, easy to produce full, rich 
tones. The Lyon & Healy is the choice not 
only of noted amateurs like Richard Dix, 
but of leading professional players as well, 
because of its extremely accurate adjust- 
ment, improvements in key action for hair- 
trigger finger work, perfection in pitch and 
resonant and mellow tones. Remember— 
it is made and guaranteed by America’s 
leading musical house! 


Pay as You Play 


Nowyoucan ownone of Many earn enough play- 
these wonderful instru- ing for dances end partis 
ments and pay in small to meet their payments. 
installments, at Mail the Coupon 


the rate of only today for full de- 
afew cents aday. ee tails. Don’tdelay 
LYON & HEALY 


‘Everything Known in Music” 


50 E. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
FREE q A picture of Richard Dix 


* anda facsimile of his letter 


Use This Coupon Today! 


LYON & HEALY, Inc., Musical Headquarters 
50 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 

Please send me full information regarding your lib- 
eral offer on the famous Lyon & Healy Saxophones and 
Richard Dix’s autographed photograph and letter FREE 
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of sphagnum moss on top of which put some 
| pieces of charcoal which can be bought at any 
| grain store very cheaply. This charcoal ab- 
| sorbs all the excessive moisture and thus pre- 
vents mildew. Over this charcoal place more 
sphagnum moss, and line the sides of the 
bowl with the pretty green moss. In the 
second layer of moss arrange your bulbs and 
roots, packing them in little balls of moss 
(sphagnum), making them secure. The fern 
roots can be split up, making several ferns. 
Place the green moss over the roots, and plant 
the partridge berries, rattlesnake plantain and 
grape ferns which are evergreens, that is, 
they remain the same practically all the year 
round, in this green moss. Experience and 
practice will teach you how to arrange these 
plants to obtain the prettiest effect. 

When finished, place the fernery in a sunny 
room, being careful to place it so that it will 
| receive enough sun but not too much, as a 

rank profusion of plant growth will result. 
Before long you will be surprised at the 
| beautiful things that take place in your winter 
|garden. Bowls thus filled will command as 
| high a price as $1.00 and $1.50 each and 
| even higher at Christmas time, and the larger 
| ferneries a much higher price. Do not let 
your enthusiasm lead you to rob the woodland 
of all its plant growth, for then there will be 
| no plants the following year. 








A Troop Mobilization Plan 
By Harold C. Denegar 


NTO the life of a troop, at some time or 
|~ another, comes the urgent need of rounding 
|up all the scouts possible, and as quickly as 
| possible. There are a few troops in the 
United States that have devised systems where- 
by every scout can be notified of an emergency 
gathering within a short space of time. But 
the majority have not bothered with this angle 
of troop preparedness. I'll wager there are 
|few troops that can assemble three-quarters 
| of its members at a certain spot within one-half 
hour. In Boston a few years ago one troop 
|assembled its twenty members and two 
|leaders in seventeen minutes, all completely 
| uniformed and perfectly prepared for anything 
| that might have happened. No previous notice 
had been given, and the mobilization call was 
| not expected. 

Scouts, patrol-leaders, 
new for you to work on. The best method I 
| have ever seen work is as follows: A scout- 
| master receives a call from local headquarters, 
| asking for assistance that evening at the band 
concert in the park. Twenty scouts are also 
{needed from his troop. ‘‘Fine,” he says. 

“This is a chance for us to work our mobiliza- 
{tion plan. It is now six o’clock and we are 
wanted at the park at six-thirty.” 

The scoutmaster steps to the phone, and 
| calls each of his two assistant scoutmasters. 
| To each he says, “‘Mobilize—Drill—Victory 
| Park.” And his part is done. Each assistant 
|scoutmaster calls two patrol-leaders, and_re- 
| peats the same words, ‘ Mobilize—Drill— 
Victory Park.” Their part is also completed. 
The patrol-leader communicates the message 
| to his assistant, who in turn tells three certain 
| | scouts in his patrol. The patrol-leader notifies 
| the balance of the scouts in the patrol, three, 
| two, or one, depending upon the number in the 
patrol. No other words are mentioned. Each 
scout, on hearing the command, ‘ Mobilize— 
Drill—V ictory Park,” knows that his troop is 
wanted at Victory Park immediately, equipped 
for service with scout rope and staves. If the 
command were, ‘ Mobilize—Signalers—City 
Hall,” or “Mobilize—First Aid—Scout Head- 
quarters,”’ they would know that they were ex- 
pected to bring signal flags or first aid equip- 
ment to the assigned place. ““Mobilize—Fire 
—Troop Headquarters” would mean the same 
as the Drill call, except that first aid equip- 
ment should also be brought along. 

In planning the mobilization, have it under- 
stood that the most difficult scouts to reach 
are to be the last ones notified, and that the 
part of the program of any scout that cannot 
be reached shall be carried out by his informer. 
Thus if a patrol-leader cannot locate his 
assistant, he must notify his whole patrol him- 
self, or pick another scout to act in the assis- 
tant’s place. The same applies to an assistant 
scoutmaster. If a patrol-leader cannot be 
located, then he must notify the assistant 
patrol- leader, and also the scouts that would 
have been notified by the patrol-leader. 

After the mobilization plans have been 
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lts my turn next to 













XELLOWS, there's. nothing 7. Sip ingeon mock: es 
able ‘to help you with your school work. You can 
i get your lessons done quicker and better with it — and, 
F besides, itsoon teaches you how to beafasttypist. Thekey- 
board is exactly the same as every big standard typewriter. ; 
Dad and Mother and Sister,'t the Remington s 
j Portable for their writing. 
ate Remington Portable is the bdikse: ‘pasclleee. simplest 
to operate, and most dependable of all: portables. It is 
the smallest, lightest, and most compact standard key- 
- board portable, too. 
i Terms as low as $10 down and $5 monthly from 
branches and dealers everywhere. ‘Write for our booklet . 
“~*. “Bor You—for Everybody.” Address Dept. 151: 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
_374 Broadway New Fock 
Branches Everywhere ~ 
ewriter Co.” 1% 
a, Led.. ae 8 
Toronto v4 





Remi ton Ty, 
gore 


'68 King St., W.., 


‘STANDARD 


REMINGTON-MADE 

PARAGON RIBBONS 

AND RED SEAL CARBON PAPERS 
ALWAYS MAKE GOOD IMPRESSIONS 











| A os 


PORTABLE eS Accou vie 
TYPEWRITERS RS MACHIN 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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| formed, try them out a few times, preferably 
| just after supper, awarding a prize to the 
| patrol forming at troop headquarters fully 


Polished 
O olishe 


BOYS’ LIFE 

















Howto Earn a Merit Badge 
for Bugling 


| Be never yet heard of a Boy Scout that wouldn’t wanc to get a Merit 
Badge for bugling. Of course, to win this‘highly prized honor, you 
must first become a good bugler. That’s not difficult, provided you 
buy a good bugle, one that is easy to play. 

Now—according to Bandmaster R. E. McGeary, First Battalion, 
N. M., New York, N. Y., the King Bugle is “far and away the best 
instrument ....”. Bandmaster McGeary knows. He has tested them 
all. And the King Bugle is “official” for scout’s use. 


Here’s What You Get When You Buy a “King” 


You get the finest Boy Scout Bugle 
made, regardless of cost. Yet the King 
Bugle sells for only six dollars, includ- 
ing all shipping charges from factory to 
you. It is made of solid brass, highly 
polished—silver-plated mouthpiece. 


It comes to you wrapped in tarnish- 
proof paper; packed in a strong, hand- 
some carton sealed at each end to pre- 
vent tampering. Free Instruction Book 
(worth fifty cents if sold separately) 







THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
5220-79 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 





BAND INSTRUMENTS 
and Saxophones 


is included with each Bugle; also-a tag 
which when signed and returned entitles 
you to a Guarantee Bond 

So—cut off the coupon. Write your 
name and address on it plainly. Enclose 
a check or a money order for six dollars 
and in a few days you'll have in your 
hands the finest bugle ever made for Boy 
Scouts. Or go to the nearest music store 
where band instruments are sold and ask 
for the King Scout Bugle. Your money 
back if you’re not perfectly satisfied. 


NS 





Instruction Manual 
packed with bugle. 





Guarantee Tag—mail to 
us to get Guarantee Bond. 


Brass, |equipped, the sooner. Note all scouts not 
only Postage packed present, and check up on them so that defects 
Prepaid in sealed in the plan can be located. 


The scouts of Philadelphia had such a} 
system just before the United States entered | 


the World War, and a few days after we 
entered, a call went out for them to mobilize 
at the City Hall. Within two hours over 
2,000 scouts had reported to their officials at 
the mobilization point. 


Hokus-Pokus 
By Eugene Martin 


HE material needed for one of these is 

some stiff cardboard and a rubber band. 
Cut the cardboard into four pieces 114” x 
234", and letter them A, B, C, D: and one 
piece 2” x 1” to be lettered E. 

In B and C make a slit at each end. Hold 
these two pieces together and slip the rubber 
band around and in the slit-ends. Place A and 
D on each side to cover up the rubber band. 
Push E between B and C until just the edge 
shows. Press firmly and then relax; and E 
will move slowly out of B and C. 

Before you operate cry “‘ Hokus-Pokus ” to 
make your friends believe you are working 
magic. 








Circus and Radio 
(Concluded from page 26) | 











did not answer, but while he was tuning for the 
reply he heard an amateur in England calling 


him. He talked with the Britisher and then | 
sent him the messages he had for Minnesota | 


and Connecticut. The English amateur then 
called the American stations and delivered the 
messages without any difficulty. This round- 
about long distance relay was caused by the 
fact that the waves from Bellevue leaped over 
the American continent, but were reflected 
back to the earth at the British Isles. Then 
the messages relayed by the English operator 
and projected into the upper regions came to 
earth after they had crossed the sea, so that 
the short wave receivers in Minnesota and 
Connecticut were enabled to hear them.” 
Note: Next month Sparks will tell how to 
get an amateur operator’s and station license. 





Experiences of a | 
Snake Hunter 
(Concluded from page 51) 











the type of snakes I had spent much car-fare 
in searching for. The place where I found the 
snakes was at one time a wooded area, but it has 
since been developed. However, the reptiles 
have not yet been exterminated and are very 
numerous there during most of the early spring 
weather. 

It is not necessary for one having a hobby of 
keeping snakes to venture into the woodland in 
order to experience narrow escapes from injury 
in handling venomous or formidable reptiles. 
It is just as easy to bring these unpleasant oc- 
currences into the home. 

A friend of mine last winter made me a 
present of a Pacific diamond-back rattle- 
snake, captured in California. The reptile 
refused to eat and fearing it would die, I pro- 
ceeded to take it from the cage one day in 
order to feed it by force. The venomous crea- 
ture remained very quiet until I removed the 
door of its cage. And then it came quickly 
across the floor of the cage in the direction 
of the opening. Before I could replace the 
door, the snake had succeeded in getting 
its head out of the cage. I placed the edge of 
the door on its neck and after careful manip- 
ulation of the creature, I ultimately succeeded 
in getting it out and feeding it. 

Had the snake succeeded in getting its head 
out an inch further, I might have sustained a 
severe bite as this reptile possessed a most 
vicious disposition as do most members of its 
species. 

But despite the narrow escapes which sur- 
round the capture of snakes, particularly the 
venomous genus, I deeply enjoy the work and 
at the time of writing, my pack with several 
forked sticks, a first-aid kit and a number of 
heavy canvas bags are before my eyes and 
early on the morrow I will venture up-State 
on a rattler and copperhead hunt. 
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The *“Mountie” 
isn’t lonely 
any more 


C(Q)HEN the supply ship 
steams south from the 
last outpost of northern civil- 
ization in September, not to 
return until the followingJuly, 
loneliness will never again be- 
set the lives of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police 
who patrol that vast, wild 
area. 

Radio is now brightening 
the long winter nights with 
music, special programs, mes- 
sages and greetings from their 
“home folks.” 

And in the receiving sets 
of the “Mounties” is the best 
equipment obtainable. The 
batteries they use must be 
dependable. They must serve 
until the supply ship drops 
— in the harbor a year 

ter. 


Ask Any Radio Engineer 


Burcess BATTERY 


Company 


Generat Sates Orrice: Cutcaco 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
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YANKEE 






Look for 
INGERSOLL 
on the Dial 


You can’t get Yankee service, 
Yankee reliability and Yankee 
looks for less than the Yankee 
price. These qualities have 
made the Yankee by far the 
most popular watch in the 
world. It pays to look for the 
name INGERSOLL on the dial. 
It means you have a genuine 
Ingersoll Yankee with all that 
those words mean in quality 
and service. Sold by reliable 
dealers everywhere. 


WRIST RADIOLITE 
New Model 


Illustrations can’t do jus- 
tice tothe new tonneau- 
shape Ingersoll Wrist 
Watch. They can’t 
show the real char- 
acter of the de- 
sign, nor how 
the watch and 
strap shape 
themselves to lie 
flat on the wrist. 
~ Will stand the 
bumps of outdoor use 
better than higher priced, 
delicate watches. Tells 
time in the dark. 




















No Strap Beneath 














= ALWAYS HAVE DRY MATCHES } 


Marble’s Water-Proof Match Box keeps 
matches dry, hoids enough for several 
days, absolutely waterproof. Made of 
seamless brass, size of 10 gauge shell. 

60¢ at your dealers or sent by mail, postpaid, 
Write for catalog of Marble’s Sixty Specialties b-4 


Sportsmen. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
$092 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Michigan 
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For A Joyous’ 
Jaunt 


HIK - STIK 


(Hike-Stick) 

Get the most out of hiking with 
HIK-STIK, the Staff of a 
Thousand Uses, as your com- 
panion. A six-foot of straight- 
grained live ash. The head, 
with pointed end and hook, is 
fastened so firmly it will with- 
stand a pull of 1,000 pounds! 
Great for hiking, hill climbing, 
pike pole, tent pole, drill staff, 
for rescuing from water or live 
wires, etc. 

With malleable rust-proof head— 
$1.00; with solid brass head—$1.25. 
Send cash with order and five two- 
cent stamps to cover shipping. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


eng STAMPED METAL CO. 


Kokomo, Ind. 


Hike 
With a 











eager six feet. Weight, two Ibs. 
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|The North Creek 
Tattler 
(Concluded trom page 16) 


| 


With this, he scrambled down to the top of 








the high fence. When the ambulance arrived, 
he learned the extent of fatalities and other 
necessary details. He knew that no reporter 
had a better vantage point than he. Since 
there were so many people on the ground now 
that they were in each other’s way in trying to 
extricate the human wrecks, he had but one 
thought; that was to beat the Cornish Eve- 
ning News. He knew that the telegraph key 
in the press stand was working as frantically 


as he. Finally, he finished his report and 
ended with: 
“Get busy. I’m coming.” 


He fairly flew the half mile to the parn. He 
could think only of those thousands of people 
packed around the wreck and craning their 
necks with not the slightest idea of what it 
was all about. He knew he could sell as many 
papers as they could print. 


AS HE bounded through the door, Chet was 

hunched over his desk, pushing a pencil rap- 
idly across the paper before him and Al was 
madly jamming type intoa stick. Ken looked 
at the galley, in which the headlines, Chet’s 
picture and half a dozen paragraphs of the 
story had already been placed. He made a 
proof, read and corrected it and, when Al had 
filled the stick he was working on, Ken took 
that and repeated the process. In this way, 
stickful after stickful of type went into the gal- 
ley and when, at last, Chet’s story was finished, 
it was ready for printing almost simultane- 
ously. The forms were locked and slammed 
in the press, the power was turned on and as 
Chet fed the blank paper into the press, the 
others grabbed the pages without waiting for 
them to dry, stuffed the other pages into them 
and, as soon as the first fifty copies had been 
run off, Al rushed them to their subscribers, 
taking particular pains to leave one on old 
Mr. Norton’s doorstep. 

Ken took up the next armful and ran to the 
race track, where the spectators of the hor- 
rible catastrophe were just beginning to leave. 

“Extra! Extra!’ called Ken. “Read all 
about the big wreck. Six men killed,—ten 
fatally injured. Read the details. Extra! 
Extra! Extra!” 

When he had sold out and was going back 
for more, he met Al coming in with a fresh 
batch. It was not until he returned to the 
track with his second armful, that Ken saw 
the first news boys arrive with the first copies 
of the Evening News. Even then, it was only 
a little while before he and Al had sold out the 
entire five hundred copies that they had 
made up the day before. 

As they returned empty handed to the barn 
for the last time, they found Chet, lying ex- 
hausted on the floor. They flopped down 
beside him. None of them had had time to 
realize before how tired he was as a result of 
the emotional strain. 

“T wish we’d printed more of those papers 
yesterday,” remarked Alan after a while. 

“Well, we should worry,” said Chet. “We 
certainly got the best of the Evening News 
out here in North Creek and that’s all we care 
about.” 

“T call it some team work,” Ken added. 

An hour later, three worried fathers found 
three exhausted boys sprawling on the floor 
of the old barn in peaceful slumber. 

The Monday following, when the morning 
mail came in, there was a letter bearing the 
return address of Norton’s Department Store. 
Tearing it open, Ken read as follows: 


“My dear Mr. Hollingshead: 

““My Advertising Manager has orders to sup- 
ply you with a full-page advertisement for 
each issue of your paper. You may call at 
your convenience with a properly filled out 
contract, ready for signing. You have my 
heartiest congratulations on your splendid 
efforts in getting out your first issue. 

“Very truly yours, 
““Geo. B. Norton.” 


“‘T wouldn’t be surprised,” said Alan when 
Ken had finished, “‘if we should find a few 
subscriptions lying around somewhere.” 
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‘Dick is a popular champion” 


“He has every stroke on the court. And 
if you want to see the old ball burn, 
watch him put across his ‘bullet serve.’”’ 


Dick loves his bicycle, and he’s almost 
always on it. Says he gets good exercise 
with the bike, and yet he can coast along 
with his New Departure a lot of the 
time, and save up his endurance for the 
big tennis matches. 


* * * * 


In your town—you will find, too, that 
the live fellows all ride bicycles, and 
they always make sure they get New 
Departure —the ideal coaster brake. 


NEW DEPARTURE MEG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 


If your birthday comes this 
\y month, tell Dad the best 
present isa New Departure 
— bicycle. Send to- 

day for amusing New 


Departure puzzles. 



















NEW DEPARTURE 





THE BRAKE WITH THE MIGHTY GRIP 





“fey” 











RAISE GUINEA PIGS ‘Us 


Raise Guinea Pigs in any small space, indoors or oan A 
show how. Clean, gentle animals, easy to raise; multiply 
rapidly; eat table and vegetable scraps, grass, etc. 
supply breeders cheap and buy all you raise at top om 
Send today for contract, price list and particulars FREE 


REX BREEDERS’ LEAGUE, 4553 Davison Avenue, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
eS 








30c a tube, at bicycle 
and hardware 
stores. 


595 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
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—it’s Official 


scouts! It’s as important to 
have'an official Scout Axe as to 
have rent regulation uniforms. 

Plumb has made your Axe for 
fourteen ae Keen, sharp blade 
to cut fast. Toughened head to 
drive stakes. Hardened eye for 
pulling nails. And the famous 

Plumb Take-up Wedge that keeps 
ren handle t: ight. 

Be sure it is a Plumb. Look for 
the red handle and black head and 
the name—Plumb. 

At hardware stores. With leather 
sheath, $1.80; with infantry canvas 
sheath, $1.65 (except in Far West 

and Canada). 

FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia 








DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers Hatchets f i, } 
Files Sledges Axes 
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CHEWING 
SWEET 


PEPPERMINT 


FLAVOR 
A lasting treat 
and good for 
teeth, appetite, 
and digestion. 


—————— 
eoel 


/) The Worl 





FORMER Anzac who is touring the 
4 4 world, giving lectures on “A Trip to New 
Zealand,”’ offers to correspond with American 
scouts who are interested to learn something 
about British scouts or about New Zealand. 
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Pe Sow 





oe sh +. 


(Above) Sea Scoui of 
New Zealand. (Center) 
Deaf and Dumb scouts of 
Manila “talk.” (Below) 
A troop of scouts of- 
Prague. Czechoslovakia 


\ 


ROM the office of Le Journad des Eclaireurs 

which is the official publication of the 
Boy Scouts in France, we received a request 
for letters for several French boys between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen years. We hope 
soon to have some letters to forward to the 
General Secretary of this organization. An 
English ex-Scout, twenty-one years of age 
and a Rover Scout, aged nineteen, are particu- 
larly anxious to have American correspondents 
of about their own ages 


soSeweean zene = 
™! 





ROM American members we have the 

following requests. An Oklahoma boy, 
sixteen years of age, wishes to be in touch with 
members who are interested in public speaking, 
stamp collecting and nature study A New 
Jersey member wants to 
write to a boy in either 
Montana or Nebraska who 
is interested in.Radio, he is 
fourteen years of age and 
notascout. An Jowa mem. 
ber, nineteen years of age, 






wants a correspondent, if possible, from a cow 
ranch in Arizona: he is particularly interested 
in fishing, hunting and woodcraft. A Chicago 
member asks for letters from Montreal, Van- 
couver and Winnipeg, and a twelve-year-old 
scout wishes to correspond with another 
scout in the Rocky Mountain district. A 
Senior Patrol Leader of a troop in Oregon 
wants to exchange notes with another Senior 
Patrol Leader, preferably one who has a large 
troop. 




















Why-J-Subscribed Contest 


Winner, Robert Holford (Age 14), Troop 2, Topeka, Kan 








HEN I was eleven years old a boy friend 

of mine wanted me to subscribe to. BOYS’ 

LIFE but I did not know enough about it so 

he showed me all the special features and the 
thrilling stories. 

Just before I joined the Boy Scouts I sent 

my subscription in and my first number ar- 

rived several days later. I earned one half of 


| the subscription fee doing odd jobs and Dad 


gave me the rest of it. I believe what led 
Dad to help me out was the wholesomeness of 
the stories. A thing that appealed to me was 
that my favorite author, Ralph Henry Barbour, 
was writing for BOYS’ LIFE. 

When my subscription ended my aunt 
wanted to give me a gift and asked me what 
I would want the most. BOYS’ LIFE was 
among the half a dozen items I listed. A little 


while later I found a number or BOYS’ LIFE 
in the mail box and a letter arrived saying that 
my aunt had picked BOYS’ LIFE because 
she thought it would help me most. My sub- 
scription only recently expired and I am re- 
newing right away. 

My favorite authors besides Barbour are 
Arthur Reeves, Dan Beard, Constance Lindsay 
Skinner, Harold M. Sherman, and James E. 
West. All the authors of BOYS’ LIFE are 
good. If I were to tell a Scout or boy why 
he should subscribe to BOYS’ LIFE I would 
tell him first about the Scout World and Dan 
Beard’s section. Then I would tell him of the 
thrilling and delightful stories and of the many 
interesting articles and departments. I be- 
lieve that no boy will ever regret subscribing 
for BOYS’ LIFE. 
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In College 
They keep teeth white 
this easy way 


Try it free! 


RITE your name and address 

on the coupon below and send 
it to us. We will mail you free a tube 
of the tooth paste they use in college. 
It will last 10 days and at the end of 
that time your teeth will be far whiter 
and brighter. 

College men and athletes take a 
great deal of pride in their teeth. Fol- 
low this new method now. You'll 
thank us for the white teeth it will 
give you when you leave for school. 

Film must be removed 
This way is easy 
Look at your teeth. If they are not 
white it is because of a film. You can 
feel it by running your tongue across 
the teeth. It is a danger sign. 

Film is a viscous coat that clings 
to teeth, gets into crevices and stays. 
It makes pearly teeth ugly, discolored 
—dingy. Many a naturally pretty 
child is handicapped in this way. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs by millions breed 
in it. They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea and gum troubles. 


‘New way removes it 
And Firms the Gums 


Now modern science has found a safe 
way to combat film. Super-gritty sub. 
stances are judged dangerous to the 
teeth. Soap and chalk are inadequate. 

This new method, embodied in the 
tooth paste called Pepsodent, pro- 
vides the scientifically proved com- 
batant that is being adopted by the 
people of some 50 nations. Its action 
is to curdle the film, then harmlessly 
to remove it. 


Coupon brings free tube 
Cut out the coupon. Write your name 
and address on it and mail today. 
The test will delight you. 


FEE Papsadend 


for The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Tube Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 680, 1104S. Wabash Ave,, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


TE ascntetrmncnscncsssienssscre 
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Only one tube to a family 
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Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest will be found in any previous issue. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


RLIIZER 


£6. Dar OFF 


**Bill Carola 
Landaus 
- Serenaders 






Couldn’t Play a Note — 


Now Makes *100% 


“When I sent for your catalog, I didn’t know a 
note of music. A few months after I bought my 
Wurlitzer instrument, I had taken my place in a 
professional orchestra. Now I am making $100 
a week, three times what I made asaclerk. I 
— ———— ow — easy it is— anyone 

0 Cai istle a tune can learn to a musi- 
cal instrument.”—Bill Carola. _ 


Free Trial— Easy Payments 


You may now have any Wurlitzer instrument 
fora week’sfree trial in your own home. Examine 
the instrument, note the fine workmanship, the 
full, rich tone value and a how easy it 
is to play. No obligation to buy—no expense for 
the trial. We make thisliberal offer because we 
want you to try for yourself a genuine Wur- 
litzer instrument, the result of 200 years’ experi- 
ence in musical instrument building. 

Easy payments are arranged to suit your con- 
venience. Thisis your opportunity to try a fam- 
ous Wurlitzer instrument in your own home. 


Illustrates and describes every known 
musical instrument—more than 3000 ar- 
ticles, many of them shown in full 
colors. All genuine Wurlitzer instru- 


and save —. 
offers on complete outfits. 


r We also give you our Free 
i: nt Plan, 


Send Coupon 
Today! 


ww 





' The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1146 


117E. 4thSt. Cincinnati 329 $. Wabash Ave,, Chicago 
120 W.42nd St. New York 134 Golden Gate Ave. San Francisco 


Send me your Free Book on musica! instrum poe, 


Also your Free Tria), Easy Payment Plan. No o 
ligation. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Instrument 














LEARN GARTOONING 


Turn your hobby into a profitable 
occupation. If you like to draw, 
become a CARTOONIST. 

You can learn cartooning at home, 
in your spare time. The Landon 
Picture Chart method of teaching 
makes original drawing easy to 
learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who 
are now successful cartoonists earn- 
ing $50 to $200 and more per week. 


Write for Free Chart 
to test your ability, also full information about the 
Landon Course and book of cartoons by successful 
Landon students. lease state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 726%aticn*L Pic: 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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seemed to have quieted down after his final 
outburst, and she did not want to re-arouse him. 
Besides she understood the heart of a boy well 
enough to know that what was transpiring down 
there in the cellar between those two consti- 
tuted one of those few occasions when even a 
mother’s presence would be not only of no avail 
but in all probability embarrassing. 
S° SHE began clearing the dinner table and 
went on about her work just as though 
nothing unusual or out of the ordinary was 
happening, ever had happened or ever would. 
Once or twice she heard Jack rosing his 
dinner pan around the hard cement floor of the 
cellar. Then for a long while all she heard was 
Billy’s very much muffled voice. She could 
make out that he was talking and that he was 
very much in earnest about what he was saying. 
Two or three times she did catch a few words 
but even then she could only surmise what was 
transpiring. Once she heard Jack giving 
that low-growling “talk” that Billy had taught 
him, followed by Billy’s sharp “Sh-s-s-s-sh!”’ 
Then all was quict. 

They were still down there in the cellar when 
she had finished with her dishes, so she left the 
light burning in the kitchen and went on into 
the living-room to look over the evening paper 
before taking up her sewing. 

After a while Billy came up the cellar steps 
alone, shut the cellar door and came through 
the house, and went on upstairs to his bed- 
room. None of the “good-nights” that were 
said as he passed through the living-room were 
very cheery. Small wonder, indeed, for it was 
anything but a cheery household. 

Mrs. Fordham waited until she heard the 
click of the electric light push-button in 
Billy’s room, before speaking. 

“Henry, don’t you think—” 

But Mr. Fordham interrupted her before she 
could say any more. 

“Tf you’re thinking about that dog—NO!”’ 
he announced. 

“Very well, Henry, but I think you’re 
making a big mistake, taking that arbitrary 
attitude.” 

She laid aside the paper and took up her 
sewing, and Mr. Fordham resumed his perusal 
of the batch of correspondence that he had 
brought home from the office. A little after 
eleven o’clock Mrs. Fordham announced that 
she was going to bed, said ‘“Good-Night”’ 
and went upstairs. 

As she passed along the second floor hallway 
she looked in the boy’s room. Sleep had al- 
ready softened to some extent the half-mad, 
half-heart-broken look that he had carried up- 
stairs with him. And in the ray of light from 
the street lamp that shown on one side of his 
face, she saw what appeared to be a faint dirt 
smear running from the corner of the eye down 
alongside of his nose. 

It must have been nearly two o’clock when 
she fell asleep. She had heard the big clock 
downstairs strike midnight, half-past, one, and 
half-past that hour. She had‘heard her hus- 
band come upstairs and go into his room: 
rattle his keys as he took them out of his 
trousers’ pocket and put them on the chiffonier, 
push his shoes under his bed, wind the alarm 
clock, and finally raise his window and crawl 
into bed. ‘Then a motor passed up the street, 
stopped at one of the neighboring houses, let 
out some people and went on. After that nota 
sound either inside or outside. 

Suddenly she realized that she had been 
asleep. Something had awakened her, but for 
a moment she had no idea what it was. Then 
she knew. It was Jack! Still shut in the 
cellar he was barking in that mad way he had 
when he had treed a cat, and not being able to 
get it, knew that he had been balked. Sub- 
merged though he was in the cellar, the angry 
tone in his bark carried and echoed throughout 
the whole house. 

All the happenings of the afternoon and 
evening before flashed through Mrs. Ford- 
ham’s mind. Now the milkman had probably 
aroused Jack and started him barking. She 
must hurry downstairs and quiet him before 
either her husband or Billy were awakened. 

But Mr. Fordham had already heard. As 
Mrs. Fordham opened her bedroom door and 
stepped out into the hallway she saw the bath- 
robed figure of her husband disappearing down 
the stairway. She had hardly turned and 
started back into her room when she heard Mr. 
Fordham bounding back up the stairway three 
steps at a time. 

“Fire!” he shouted as he leaped past her 
toward the telephone. ‘Downstairs is full of 
smoke! In the cellar under the dining-room, I 
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Ivory Soap Sculpture 





LESSON NO. 20 

OLUMBUS, on his last voyage to 
™“ America, landed in Central America. 
There he found the waning civilization 
of the Maya Indians whose cities had 
been built about the time of Christ. 
These cities contained splendid palaces, 
and their temples were built on pyramids 
mightier than Egypt’s. 


The Mayas, surpassing even the Peru- 
vians (of whom they apparently knew 
nothing), had a system of writing, an 
almost perfect calendar, and understood 
astronomy. Their stone sculpture is very 
fine, though quite unusual. : 


The pleasant-looking creature we have 
here is copied from a Maya stone animal 
in the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York. 
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TOOLS—A large cake of Ivory Soap, 
pen knife or paring knife. One orange 
stick with one blade and one pointed 
end (Wooden tool A). One orange stick 
to which a hairpin is tied as shown in B, 
C, D. File bent end of hairpin to a sharp 
knife edge. (Wire tool). 
DIRECTIONS—With point of wooden 
tool draw animal on sides of soap. With 
knife cut away soap up to dotted line. 
Do the same with front. 


With wire tool or blade of wooden tool, 








ACK 


THE MAYAS sBY MARGARET POSTGATE 


shave or carve down to actual form of 
animal. Work slowly, turn model often, 
and compare it with drawings. 


Put in eyes, nose, ears and other mark- 
ings last with point of wooden tool. 
























































IMPORTANT—Be sure to give your 
mother all your chips and shavings to use 
for the dishes or to launder her fine things 

And now with the busy fall days ahead, ox 
school and sports, remember Ivory’s clean- 
liness helps keep you fit. Ivory is fine for 
hands, face, shampoo, bath. It’s clean and 
white and lathers—and of course, it floats! 


IVORY SOAP 


99**/ 100 YoPure It floats 


© 1926, P. & G. Co. 





Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork and 
Engraving. A fine trade commanding a 
good salary, and your services always in_demand. 
Address Horstenteal, Dept. 3, Bradley Institute, 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS, for our latest catalog. 











LARGE ILLUSTRATED), 





CATALOG FREE 


A novel and attractive catalog has just been issued 
by L. L. Bean, of Freeport, Maine. Everything 
the hunter, trapper and guide might want in the 
way of shoes and clothing is offered by Mr. Bean. 


To give an idea of this illustrated, twenty-four- 
page catalog, here is a partial list: Hunting Shoes, 
Duck Hunting Boots, Leather Caps, Suits for Deer 
and Duck Hunting, Rain Suits, Duffle Bags, etc. 
Write Mr. Bean, Dept. 1601, for free catalog and 
be surprised at the many delightful necessities he 
offers. Adv. 
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Ride aRan 





The smile of satisfaction comes 


with the phe of a 


er—The 
Golden Brown Arsstocrat of Cycledom. 


B: 
° No other 
bicycle 
0 so come 
pletely 
uipped as th 


eq e Motorbike. Inthe 
Ranger line there is a style and size to 
suit every rider—Motorbikes, Dou- 
ble Bars, Roadsters, Scouts, Camel- 
backs, Racers, Juveniles—Girls and 
Ladies Models, 
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on Ap- 
proval, 





low Factory Price 









saddles, 
TOS « 
re, chaing ane te RUANY BCX. 
CLE, at Factory Prices. 
Write for Free Catalog, Factory 
prices 30-Day Trialand Payment Plan, 


Mead Cycle Compan 


Dept T-17 Chicago 
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Be a Marble Champion 


OU can... . with your 

skill,and Akro Agates— 
because Akros are just right for 
straight, hard shooting. With 
these agates, you can “trim” 
the other fellows. 


Akros are made in seven sizes 
—in sparkling colors. You can 
buy them in 1o-cent packages 
at all good stores. 


Beat the other fellow with 
Agates—but insist on Akro 
Agates—accept no other. Look 
for the trade-mark on the box. 





THIS 
BOOKLET 


WILL TELL 
YOU HOW 


This booklet explains 
marble games——and has 
complete rules for mar- 
ble tournaments. Think 
of that! Send your name 
and address with 3 cents 
in stamps and we will send 
you acopy. For an addi- 
tional 10 cents in stamps 
a box containing eleven 
Akro Agates will be sent 
you. SEND TODAY. 


THE AKRO AGATE Co. 


CLARKSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
POST OFFICE BOX 423 
































CAN YOU 


_ NAME 


The official Boy Scout Calendar made by Brown & Bigelow will answer 
this question and many other questions that every Boy Scout should know. 
It contains diary pages which permit the Scout to keep a complete record of 
his year’s activities and carries a reprcduction of a beautiful painting by 
Norman Rockwell that every Boy Scout would like to hang in his room. 






Somewhere in your town there is a business man who would like to give 
out such a Calendar as this and if you will go to your Scout Master he will 
be glad to tell you the name of some such man. Fill in the business man’s 
name and address and your name on the coupon below and send the coupon 
in tous, We'll do the rest. 


FOR SCOUT EXECUTIVES 


We have a beautiful engraved Christmas Greeting Card that 
has been especially designed for Scout Executives and Scout 
Masters that you will want to see. 


We'll be glad to show you upon request. 


BROWN & 
BIGELOW, 


Quality Park, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


I am interested in seeing 
samples of the Boy Scout Cal- 
endars by Norman Rockwell, 
together with details of a construc- 
tive advertising plan in connection 
with the Calendars. No obligation. 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


Remembrance Advertising 


Quality Park, St. Paul, Minn. 
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think! Get Billy up! Get your shoes on! Get 
some clothes on! HURRY!” 

The next instant he was yelling into the 
telephone! 

After that neither Fordham nor Mrs. Ford- 
ham knew exactly what. happened, except that 
in miraculously quick time they found them- 
selves, along with Billy, safely out of the house 
and on the front porch. 

An alert neighbor had also discovered the 
fire about the same time that Mr. Fordham 
had heard Jack barking and started down- 
stairs toward the cellar to give the dog a good 
thrashing. And this neighbor had sounded the 
alarm from his bedroom window to the entire 
neighborhood. 

From nowhere the street had sudderly 
become alive with shouting, gesticulating 
people. Fire-bells were clanging in the dis- 
tance and getting nearer and nearer. 

Then above the uproar Mr. Fordham, who 
had gone around to the side of the house where 
the smoke was commencing to find an outlet 
around the window sash, heard Billy’s piercing 
scream: 

“Jack! Jack! He’s in the cellar!” 

Like a flash Fordham suspected what had 
happened—and what probably would follow. 
He raced to the front of the house. But he 
was too late! 

The boy, wrapped in a blanket which a 
neighbor had thrown around him, and standing 
on the porch of the adjoining house, had 
suddenly remembered his dog— 

Before Mrs. Fordham or any of the neigh- 
bors could restrain him, Billy flung aside 
the blanket, leaped over the railing between 
the two porches and plunged into the smoke- 
filled doorway. 

Like a flying arrow he sped straight through 
the hallway, living-room, pantry, and into the 
kitchen. A cloud of smoke shot out of the 
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cellarway as he pulled open the door, and out 
of the very center of it leaped a hard white 
body that collided with the boy with such 
force that the two of them went sprawling 
across the floor of the darkened kitchen. 

And that. was the last thing Billy remem- 
bered—that something happened just as he 
opened the cellar door. 

The next thing he knew he heard his mother 
saying: “Here he is, Billy,”’ and then he felt 
something warm and rough and wet rubbing 
across the side of his face. 

“And father’s not going to send him away, 
even if he fights all day long,’’ continued Mrs. 
Fordham. “But listen, Billy, hear what 
father’s saying to Mr. Whalen!” 

Billy still didn’t know where he was, except 
that he was’ in bed] and that Jack was now 
cuddled up alongside of him, and that his 
mother was standing beside the bed looking 
down at him and smiling. And a moment 
later Billy was smiling too, for he recognized 
the voice of his father somewhere outside of the 
bedroom, and he heard him saying: 

“Why, Whalen, there isn’t enough money in 
this State to buy that dog! Think of him— 
stone deaf, he is, you know—having a keen 
enough smell to recognize that boy in all that 
smoke, and sense enough to know that the kid 
was unconscious and couldn’t help himself. 
Yes, sir, he dragged that boy by the waist- 
band of his pajamas across the kitchen floor, 
out through the pantry and living-room, and 
was just getting him into the hallway when I 
stumbled over them. Not only that but he 
gave the first alarm and saved all of us... . 
And fight! Why, man, those bull terriers come 
from a line of ancestors that have been taught 
and trained to fight for generations back! 

Oh, that’s all right, the boy’s in good 
shape and it won’t hurt him a bit. Besides I 
want you to have a look at that dog!” 














The Gentleman Fullback 
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fellow couldn’t have heard it anyway. On top 
of that, the other player who'd collided with 
Dahl was limping all over the place. Made it 
look as though Dahl was a regular killer. The 
crowd began yelling. 

Fourteen yards from Dayton’s goal, third 
down and five to make. I knew Id better 
pass Dahl up for a time or two so I called on 





Pinkey. He was good for two on a try around 
right. Last down and three to go! Now, 
I ask you—what would you have done? When 


yards were absolutely needed you’d have called 
upon your most dependable .ground-gainer, 
wouldn’t you? That’s just what I did. 

Dahl came in fast enough but it seemed to 
me—maybe it was my imagination—that he 
slowed up considerable as he hit the line. 
Despite that he went through between left 
tackle and guard for the required distance. 

Honest, I thought our Morton High bunch 
would sprain their tonsils the way they 
whooped it up. A first down for us on Day- 
ton’s nine-yard line—the goal to make! We 
fellows on the team jerked Dahl to his feet 
and slapped him on the back and started shov- 
ing him back into position for the next play 


; when a Dayton player ran up to the referee and 
| called another time out. 


OOD NIGHT! There was a second player 
stretched out flat! The left tackle! And 
Dayton players were looking daggers at “Soft 
Heart,” condemning him for rough stuff. 
Dahl’s face was a study; he looked positively 
sick; he tried to protest but the Dayton fellows 
wouldn’t listen to him. Their coach came out 
on the field again and knelt down and tore off 
the left tackle’s headgear. The fellow’s head 
flopped over to one side, just as if his neck 
was broken. I’m telling you—it was ghastly. 

“To the hospital!” ordered the coach. 

Then he took the referee aside and had a 
talk with him, evidently entering a protest 
against Dahl. Our rooters began booing him 
for this because anyone could have seen that 
there’d been nothing intentional on Dahl’s 

art. 
' “Never mind that, Dahl,” I said, trying to 
console him. “It’s the hard ground, they’re 
only stunned, it wasn’t your fault!” 

But Dahl shook his head and rubbed a hand 
across his eyes as though he’d like to blot the 
whole scene out. 

“Hold ’em, Dayton! Hold ’em! 
Hold ’em!” yelled the home fans. 

It was now or never for Dayton, all right. 
They got all set for us, a wild-eyed looking 
bunch, with the two substitutes that had been 
sent in, clawing the air and glaring at Dahl. 
I hoped I’d not have to use “Soft Heart” to 


Hold ’em! 
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make the goal after what had happened. I 
wanted to give him time to get over feeling 
bad. As I glanced back over my shoulder I 
could tell that his mind was more on the two 
fellows who’d been taken out than it was on 
the game. He kept looking toward the side- 
lines where a crowd had gathered around the 
injured left tackle. 

Well, we got to our last down and we'd 
only made three yards! I called time and got 
the team around me. 

“See here, fellows,” I said. ‘‘There’s no 
sense in our going to pieces. If this ball goes 
over on downs we’ve probably lost our best 
chance of scoring. Dayton’s hardly been 
scored on this season and the game isn’t 
much more than five minutes old. We've 
got to put that ball across. Forget those ac- 
cidents and open up a hole for Dahl. I’m 
sending him through for a touch re 

“Not me!” begged Dahl. 

The other fellows started. My blood felt 
sort of prickly itself. Speaking of premoni- 
tions! Here she was! Not quite like I’d 
figured, but near enough to make things darn 
unpleasant. Maybe Coach Leonard would 
laugh at my complaining now! 

““What’s the matter?” I tried to bluff. 

“Matter enough,” answered our gentleman 
fullback, “I’ve already put two fellows out 
of the game. I “ 

“You're going to carry that ball!” said I 
fairly screaming it at him. 

The whistle blew and we trotted back to our 
places. But our punch was gone. I knew it 
just as sure as I knew that Dahl, from now on, 
might as well be a cigar store Indian. I gave 
him the ball, as I said I would, and Dayton 
stopped the great Strickler in his tracks for a 
two yard loss. Great cheers from the assem- 
bled multitude who favored Dayton. Great 
groans from our thousand representatives. 
More groans as the Dayton fullback got off 
a fifty yard punt that put his team out of 
danger. Cheers as Coach Leonard sent Cross 
in to take the place of “Soft Heart” and the 
finest sportsman anybody ever knew, went 
sobbing to the sidelines. Oh, well, things like 
that are all in the game, you say. Sure! But 
there were lots more things in this game yet 
than you could picture. Our spirit was shat- 
tered, of course, and Dayton steam-rollered 
over us for two touchdowns, missing one 
point after touchdown, however. The score 
at the end of the first half was Dayton, 13; 
Morton, o. 

It was along about the middle of the last 
quarter, when Dayton was pushing ahead to- 
ward a third touchdown, and we were resisting 
as stubbornly as we knew how, having enough 
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ia Buy the Best 
for Yourself or Your Team 


E Reach Official Laminated Football is 
more than “something new’’—more than 

a mere improvement. It’s an invention that 
meets all playing requirements as they were 
never met before. And the same is true of 


the Reach Official Laminated Basketball. 





ATHLETIC GOODS 


The Reach Football Line is absolutely com- 
plete and built in accordance with the same 
standards of quality which have made Reach 
Equipment popular with players the country 
over. See your dealer or write for catalog. 
A. J. REACH COMPANY 
Tulip and Palmer Streets, Philadelphia 
World’s Largest Makers of Quality Athletic Goods 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada 
Pacific Coast ee Phil B. Bekeart Co. 
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Ask Your Dealer 
for Bulls Eye BB’s 


If you want to be an expert marksman and enter 
our free shooting contest get Bulls’ Eye steel air 
rifle shot and practice with the FREE TARGETS 
your dealer will give you. 

The secret of good shooting is to get the best 


ammunition. That’s why you want smooth, 
polished, steel Bulls Eye BB’s. You will shoot 
straight with them. They won’t stick in your 
tile. And you can use them over and over 
again. 

If your hardware dealer doesn’t handle Bulls Eye 
BB's send us his name and address together with 
5c in stamps and your name and address. We 
will then send you a sample tube of shiny steel 
Bulls Eye BB’s and free targets to practice shoot- 
ing on. Ask your dealer for the NICKEL SIZE 


BULLS EYE 
3102 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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pride left so’s we didn’t want to be trimmed too 
badly, along about the middle of the last 
quarter, as I said—and bing! Out from the 
sidelines comes two familiar figures running. 
I took a good look at them and rubbed my 
eyes and took another look and then called 
time. 

“Say, fellows!” I cried. ‘“There’s some- 
thing rotten in Denmark or else I’ve gone loco. 
Take a peep at those subs—that left end and 
left tackle. Aren’t they the same birds that 
Dahl was supposed to have sent to the hos- 
pital?” 

The rest of the team looked; then we began 
waving and yelling to Coach Leonard which 
resulted in Cross being sent out and “Soft 
Heart” being sent back in. 

“Permit me to introduce you to the victims 
of your terrible line-plunging,” I said, with 
sweet vinegar in my voice. 

Dahl, who had come onto the field under 
protest, turned and stared at the two Dayton 
fellows who returned his stare with unashamed 
grins. If the much press-agented ‘“‘ gentleman 
fullback” had really been using psychology in 
expressing sympathy for players who’d hit 
the dirt as a result of trying to stop him, here 
was one time when he had met his master, 
or masters. It was hard for us to tell which. 
It’s my own private notion that the whole 
team framed up this little stunt, figuring to out- 
psychology the most feared man on our eleven. 
And now, when there was only seven more 
minutes to play and they had the game on 
thick ice, they just couldhn’t resist the tempta- 
tion to let us know how neatly we’d been out- 
skulled! 

Say—in all the time I’d known Dahl, this 
was the nearest I ever saw him come to getting 
his temper up. His face, as he looked at that 
chuckling bunch of cocky Daytonites, just 
seemed to freeze. He turned to me, as if in 
a daze, and said, “Gimme that ball!” 

“We'll have to get it first, Dearie!” I re- 
torted, jarring-like. ‘The other side has it!” 

“Then get it!” he bellowed. 

And we did. We took it over on downs on 
our fifteen-yard mark and the Dayton team 
lost some of their gloating expressions. But 
there really wasn’t much for Dayton to worry 
about, even though “Soft Heart” had hard- 
ened. A two touchdowns lead and only 
seven minutes to—— 

The first time Dahl carried the ball he cut 
the line like a carving knife and slashed through 
for nineteen yards! I took to feeding him the 
pigskin, alternating just enough to give him 
a deep breath now and then. Say, you never 
saw such an exhibition of ball-toting in your 
life! “Soft Heart” was a demon let loose. 
No apologies went now. The whole Dayton 
team could have stretched out on the ground 
and played dead and Dahl wouldn’t have 
blinked an eyebrow. The best psychology 
that Dayton could have used was never to 
have let our gentleman fullback know how 
he’d been hoodwinked. I guess they realized 
this when Dahl crashed over the goal line in’ 
four minutes after he’d re-entered the game. 
He kicked goal for the additional point, too, 
making the score—Dayton 13; Morton, 7. 

Three minutes to go! We kicked off to 
Dayton and downed the man with the ball on 
Dayton’s seventeen-yard line. Dayton tried 
to stall. We spilled the first play from forma- 
tion for a four-yard loss and they decided to 
punt as the best way to keep us from making 
things too uncomfortable in the short time 
left. 

The punt was a beauty. Pinkey Adams was 
in line to catch it when he heard “‘Soft Heart” 
yell, ‘Let me have it!” Pinkey just got out of 
the wayin time. Our gentleman fullback gath- 
ered in the punt on the dead run, something 
which you'll agree is plenty hard and hazard- 
ous. He was forty-five yards from the Dayton 
goal when he started. We formed all the 
interference for him that we could. But Dahl 
was mostly out on his own, through a scattered 
field. He straight-armed two fellows who tried 
to tackle him, one of them the left end who’d 
so gallantly laid down his life in the first part of 
the game. Then Dahl cut half-way across 
the field to get around three tacklers he spotted 
rushing at him. He passed them at an angle 
which left them hopelessly out of his reach. 
I knew that there’d {never be time left for 
a play from scrimmage and if Dahl didn’t 
go over the line the game would be lost. As 
it was we stood a chance for a tie—a chance! 

Did he make it? Standing up! He dodged, 
turned and twisted through the last twenty 
yards so cleverly and so swiftly that all the 
Daytonites could grab was the ozone where 
he had been. Time was up as he planted the 
ball behind the goal posts for the touchdown 
which knotted the count at 13 all. And then, 
in the overtime allowed, our gentleman full- 
back, flashing that wonderful smile, also 
flashed his toe and the ball flashed over the 
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The Victor 
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Norfolk cule of coat. 


The Victor embodies all the features 
of the original genuine Norfolk such 
as all around belt, box pion with 
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Sizes 


The Rodney 


Distinguished by wide lapels 
and collar, this new two button 
Sack is cut with straight lines 
which are this season's mark of 


correct style. Sizes 11 to 18. 


At All Browning King Stores 
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It Has been 
Reduced in Price 


A Genuine Hamilton Repeater 
only 


features both Dad and you will appreciate 
in the Hamilton Repeater. 

Or—if you prefer a single shot—the 

ular Model 27 (reduced to $2.85) and 

is , (reduced to $3.25) are the lowest priced 

dependable rifles made in America. Go to 

“ your dealer and see these Hamilton Rifles, or 

let us send the one you want, direct from the factory, 

upon receipt of price. Illustrated circular free upon 

request. 
Cc. J. HAMILTON & SON 
317 Hamilton Street, Plymouth, Michigan 


The famous Hamilton Repeater has 
been reduced to $10.75—the greatest 
rifle value ever offered—the finest .22 
it lis possible to make at such a low 
price. And think of it—I5 shots with- 
out reloading! 

Pump action, take-down hammerless construc- 
tion, turned walnut stock, adjustable sight, safety 
trigger guard, and the famous Hamilton bronze- 

, rustless barrel. These are some of the 
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HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps - Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of — Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 


DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL | INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit 

87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L.I. | badges awarded by local court of honor. 

Please send full information about your | 
Outdoor School and Camp to 


(Parent's Signature) | 





We learn what to do, how to do it; to trail 
like an Indian, to hike like George Washing- 
ton, to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like 

! Robinson Crusoe, fto canoe like the voy- 

ageurs, to swim like South Sea Islanders, 
| to live like Princes. 
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goal post for the point which gave us our first 
State championship! 

What has become of “Soft Heart” now? 
Well, he went into the aviation as soon as we 
entered the war. About a year and a half 
later he was over a different kind of a line— 
or lines—in France. And he saw one of his 
pal’s planes shot down. The pal made a 
forced landing in enemy territory and “Soft 
Heart,” looking down, saw him crawl from his 
plane, apparently uninjured. Dahl evidently 
thought he saw a chance of landing his own 
plane and picking his pal up. He was over 
open country and, though the air was hot with 
shells, he circled around and nosed his plane. 
His pal on the ground, who’d resigned himself 
to capture, seeing what Dahl was going to do, 
wig-wagged “Soft Heart” not to try it. But 
I guess from what you’ve heard of “Soft 
Heart,” you’d know that he wasn’t the kind 
toe—— 

Yes—they got him—just as he zoomed over 
a group of trees, making for a level stretch of 
ground where he figured he could land and get 
away to a quick rise again. But there was 
a machine gun nest in the trees and they lit- 
erally peppered him with bullets. The enemy 
had to give him credit for his nerve, though, 
and his sportsmanship. His pal, a fellow from 
Texas, wrote Dahl’s mother after the war, and 
one of the lines in his letter has always stuck 
with me. 

“When they picked him up,” it said, “his 
face was set in that wonderful smile. The 
Lord doesn’t make better fellows than my 
buddy, Mrs. Strickler.” 

By the way, have you seen the memorial 
we erected for him at the school? 
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The way this helps us in playing the game 
of life is that attention is something we can 
control ‘to a certain extent. When you begin to 
learn to skate or swim, you find out what 
movements you are expected to make. Then 
you pay attention to making them. You 
watch yourself make them. You observe 
others who are making these movements to 
see what is the best way to do them. You 
put your whole mind on learning to make 
those particular movements under _ those 
particular circumstances of being on skates on 
the ice or being in the water. A feeble-minded 
boy will rarely be able to learn to do any such 
exercise well. He will not be able to con- 
centrate on learning these movements. As 


we say, his mind will wander. But normal 
boys and girls can concentrate. They can 
make themselves pay attention. So they can 


learn skating and swimming and Latin and 
algebra and history and all the other things 
they set themselves to learn. And when they 
begin to do these things and to do them well, 
then they find themselves interested in them. 
When they are interested in doing these 
things, the hard time is over. As Bok puts it, 
“two-thirds of the battle is won.” Interest 
will make the doing seem worth while and not 
too difficult. 

How will this new knowledge of interest help 
us in making the most of ourselves and in 
getting on with other people? It will help us 
because it will make us see that interest is not 
something that comes down from the clouds 
like manna from heaven. It is something 
which in a measure we can control. 

The personal attributes that determine 
personality can be developed, not by keeping 
apart from people nor through associations 
which have a selfish aim, but through those 
cordial relations that result in good to all who 
take part in them. The sympathetic attitude, 
the companionable quality, the spirit of help- 
fulness, give the atmosphere in which an in- 
terest in people best thrives and expresses 
itself. 

Suppose a boy cares for books and not for 
people; suppose he likes to be by himself, and 
is shy and selfconscious with others; suppose 
he says that he is not interested in other 


people, and that he can’t help it. Then, if he | 


thinks a bit on this fact that interest follows 
attention, he can take a chance on it and set 
out to prove it for himself. No one asks 
another person to take any of these facts 
about how our minds work on faith. No one 
has to believe it because this book says so. 
These facts are propositions put up before you. 
You can go out into the big laboratory of life, 
give attention to people and their affairs, and 
test for yourselves whether interest follows 
attention and attention follows interest. 
Suppose a student has just begun a subject 


/and-is not particularly interested in it. He 
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BEA TAXIDERMIST 


Learn at home by mail to mount and 
stu , animals, game-' ° 
—tan furs and skins and make fine rugs 
and robes. Wonderfully interesting and 
fascinating. Easily, quickly learned in 
spare time. Save your trophies. Decorate 
r room and home with finest of art. 
taxidermy your hobby. 
Old reliable school—75 ,000 grad 5 
pm atend. Big protiis. 5 Ieper ied 
or Have a business of your —y 
money in RN ag ° for em soods, 
vy 8S — J Grasp It. Write today, 


Beautiful illustrated book, 

“How to Mount Game.” 
— = secrets of tax- 
Dozens of photos 

pb. monmeed specimens, Tails how you can learn 

ir a one who fishes, punts, ¥ likes outdoor 
life ' should sae © - Went book. Just one your 
name an o obligation. 
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a In Spare Zime 


Amazing simple home-study method makes it 
easy to learn to make big-paying clever show 
cards. Great demand. No talent needed. 
Write for special offer and illustrated Free book 
o Washington Card School, Room 569-D, 

r1rr7-rsth St. N. W., Washington. a ¢c 


“THE SHOOTER’S ART” Send 
Tells now pe Ney aim and handle ae | helps ' 
you guide others in correct knowledge o gues. Now! 
safety and common sense instruction every 


ot and bog ghould hen have. Helps to make 
ys leaders. Your copy Free. Write at once, 


The NEW BENJAMIN fife 
Qytshoots 
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BENJAMIN 5 res, Writer 
Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 611 8. Buadmay, St. Louls, Mo. 








PUCKESCOPE 


cal 6-power telescope. Fits 
THE POCKET TELESCOPE 4, P Tactical 6-power tel 
$2.00. Atdealer or direct, postpaid. Loney beck umantn 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
799 Hudson Avenue * Rochester, N. Y. 


$1900 A YEAR TO 











aloes Mail Clerke off—tull pay. Travel—see 
your country. Common education om, 32-page 
book, describing Government Jobs open to Boys—men 
18 up and sample coaching lessons—FREE. Write 
toda: 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept.A172, Rochester,N.Y 








fC FREE INFORMATION 
Our special course oo you 
to learn chords and la 


N.Y. Institute of Music, Dept. B, 143 E. 34th St., N.Y. C. 


FUTURE AVIATORS—ATTENTION!! 


Short cut Information on FLYING,—COSTS,—WHAT 
‘O BUY, Condensed Facts on Aviation 
y Army and Commercial Fliers. 
Nine Years Bpertence. Send $1. 00 for Course. 
JELKS and HAY. 2734 So. Normandie St., Los Angeles, Calif. 











Entertainments for Boys 


Our Free Catalog is full of Good, Clean 
Plays, Drills, Monologs, Minstrel Material, 
Operettas, Songs, etc. 
Get “Stunt Songs for Social Sings’’ 35¢ and 
‘Popular Parodies for Group Singing,’’ 25c. 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, Inc. 
Franklin, Ohio alse © 922 So. Ogden St., Denver, Colorado 


Learn to signal by Morse Code Semaphore, International 
Code flags, and become familiar with flags of Rank in play- 
ing the game of Radio Pinochle. A game for youngsters 
and Adults. 148 instructive cards. Price $1.5 postpaid. 


SIGNAL CARD GAME CO. _ Randolph, Mass, 
September 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





If your hair 
won't “lie down” 


keep it in place with the 
dressing more fellows use 
thananyother . . . 


Almost every fellow uses something to keep 
his hair from getting out of place. 

Maybe he plasters it down with water. In 
that case he is robbing his hair and scalp of 
their natural oils, making them an easy prey 
to dandruff. 

Or perhaps he relies on sticky preparations 
that leave the hair matted and greasy-looking. 

But that isn’t necessary today! You can 
start now to use the hair dressing that is relied 
on by more fellows than any other! This 
dressing is Stacomb. 

No matter how you wear your hair, Sta- 
comb will keep it in place—smooth, slightly 
glossy—all day long. 

Yet never gummy or greasy-looking. Sta- 
comb is actually beneficial, because it helps 
to prevent dandruff. 

And whether you prefer the combing cream 
(in jars and tubes) or the new Liquid Stacomb, 
you will find that both forms are equally pleas- 
ant to use and either one will really keep 
your hair in place. At all drug and depart- 
ment stores, 


FREE OFFER— Qqcoml 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. Y-33, 113 W. 18th Street, New York 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 

Original, cream form New liquid form 0 











You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on ey y- and 

stuttering. *‘Its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells how I 

cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7435 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis 


BOY SCOUT 


NEW Illustrated Catalog of Sur- 
plus Army Goods lists many things 
you need for camping, hiking, etc. 
Tents, Blankets, Cots, Shirts, 
Breeches, Bugles, Haversacks, ete.. 
at bargain prices. Send 4c. 
stamps for copy. 
Army & Navy Supply Co. 

-- 201, Box 1835, Richmond, a 


? 

> “Here’s Yo s Your Pal 
Boys, you ought to have a 
Collie—the best pal on 
earth. Ask Dad or Mother 
—and write us for sales 
sheet on Collies of all colors. 


JEFFERSON-WHITE COLLIE 
KENNELS 


WAUSEON, , = 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
and exhibit sample Ranger bicycle. 
puetiseser fear onprese —~ 
pay’ rite today for special offer. 


MEAD Cycle Co. “Dept. Ti7 CHICAGO 












































Easy way 
orus money in spare time. We 
all = raise. Big profits — easily ra’ 


‘where. Write for FREE book how te start. 
VIES DISTRIBUTING C. + 31110. C. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 


Seneca Indian 40-in, triple curve, deer killing bow 

a $2.60. Steel pointed arrows 75¢ eac 
cal ‘Send 10 for eatalog of 1500 Indian artisies 

\ INDIANCRAFT B. L. CO. 

& 466 Connecticut St. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Have You a Camera? 

Write for free catalog of our big magazine, showing how 

to make better pictures and earn money 

AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
112 Camera House Boston 17, Maas. 


FREE Boycraft Booklets 


| a no 8 for free ae of special 
for boy scouts. 
BOYCRAFT CO., Box = Fates Ht., New York City. 
BOYS AND GIRLS—SAVE XMAS MONEY 
Write for 50 sets St. Nicholas Xmas Seals, Regular 4 
10¢ a set. When used send us but $3.00-—thus saving $2.00 
on the $5.00 worth. Or you may buy the sets at 10ca 
set. These stamps are for your own use, not to be sold. 
St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 637 B.L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1926 


























can say to himself that he has barely made its 
acquaintance yet, and he can resolve to put 
his attention on it, knowing that others believe 
it a useful subject, and to see if he can get 
out of it either pleasure or profit, or both. 
Every one of us is interested in something; in 
a good many things. The way for us to grow 
is to broaden our interests, to pay attention to 
more sides of life. Each new person we meet 
is likely to have some interest which we do 
not possess. Finding out about other people’s 
interests is a good way to prepare for choosing 
our own interests. 

In the end our interests are largely a matter 
of our choice. 
three major interests to which all our minor 
interests are subordinated. It may be that 
our future vocation determines our chief in- 
terest. If a student wants to be a doctor, that 
interest will dominate other interests. Some 
things that otherwise might be very desirable 
will be ruled out because they do not fit into 
the scheme of life of one who devotes himself 
to the service of others in the field of medicine. 
Any ruling desire shapes the other interests 
and desires of our lives. 

Most of us, when we are in school, have not 
decided what calling we shall follow. We are 
taking an allround course of study to fit our- 
selves for the choice which must be made 
later. But if we are not ready to decide just 
what we are fo do for our life work, we are 
ready to begin to form decisions as to what 
kind of person each one of us wants /o be. 
That is why we choose a goal in personality 
toward which we work. Knowing that goal, 
we can test the company we keep, the places 
to which we go, the games we play, the lan- 
guage we use, the books we read, the activities 
we pursue in school and out, and see whether 
they tend toward that goal. If they do, we 
can pay more attention to them and so develop 
our interest in them. If they seem to fall 
short in some particular, then we can turn 
our attention to something else, knowing that 
if we pay enough attention to it perseveringly 
for a long enough time, we shall find ourselves 
interested in it. Altention is the key that un- 
locks many doors. We can choose into which 
doors we shall insert that key. 


ENTHUSIASM is interest raised to a high 

power and tinted by the glow of imagina- 
tion. It is human nature’s finest stimulant. 
When big things are to be accomplished in a} 
short time—games to be won, political cam- 
paigns to be conducted, national and inter- 


national wrongs to be righted—then enthu- | 


siasm comes to the rescue “and carries us over 
obstacles with a dash and a swing that make 
them seem as nothing. Attention is a matter 
of mind; interest is a matter primarily of 
mind, though often ruled by spirit; enthusiasm 
is purely of spirit. It is enthusiasm which 
takes the routine of life and transforms it into 
a game to be played with energy, purpose, and 
self-sacrifice. It is enthusiasm which makes 
of an ordinary person a leader, and of a group 
of associates a band of devoted followers. 
It is the spirit of “playing the game” which 
carries itself far beyond the contests of school 
life into the great, fascinating game of life 
in which every one of us is called to play a 
part. 

In school, in life, even in war, the spirit is 
the same. 


The sand of the desert is sodden red, 
Red with the wreck of a square that broke; 
The gatling’s jammed and the colonel dead, 
And the regiment blind with dust and smoke. 
The river of death has brimmed his banks, 
And England’s far, and Honor a name, 
But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks: 
“ Play up! play up! and play the game!” 
This is the word that year by year, 
While in her place the school is set, 
Every one of her sons must hear, 
And none that hears it dare forget. 
This they all with a joyful mind 
Bear through life like a torch in flame, 
And falling fling to the host behind: 
ri: Play up! play up! and play the game!” 


From “‘Vitai Lampada” 
By Sir Henry Newbolt. 





In the end we develop two or}: 
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i Melody 
Buescher 
ne 


The first note of the Saxophone puts pep in 
the party. It’s the “‘let’s go” signal. The 


Bu. 


one 
SAXOPHONE 


is the ideal boys’instrument - full of life, rhythm, harmony, 
action, and so easy to play. You can oa it up yourself, a 
few minutes a day for afew weeks. ienobens start you. 


Try a Buescher 6 Jw free in your own home. Then if you like it 
pay alittle each month. Send for the free book and full details of 
this generous offer. Use the coupon below. Do this today. 193 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1004 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 


Easy to Play - Easy to Pa 


i] Mail BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO., 1004 I Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. 


{ Gentlemen: I am interested in instrument checked below: ] 
Saxophone [} Cornet [] Trombone Trompet 0 

Mentior: any other instrument interested in ........+++ Name..... denamuphatecascecnte 

| | Street Address PEPUTTTLTTETTTTTeTeer ry |.) CRUSRESEREEES EEE. eee eee eee eee 


See eee: cats sims Samah tain’ Suman TAMIED ‘SED CORRUSEONED Goma SAS SOAS COD SESSNS SS “CAD CONE “CORED OND 
—_—_—S nnnnnnn--’”™”"x"’"N]{SHOOOOQ~——— 




















There oes a 
Western Union Messenger 


He has a good job now 


He earns good pay and has pleasant outdoor work. 
When vacations come he has one with pay. His 
speédster bicycle cost him far less than what less 
fortunate boys have to pay. 


He has a good future too 


From contact with business concerns, he is learning 
first hand the principles of success, poise, self-con- 
fidence, ability, initiative. He is able to choose the 
kind of business he feels he should like to follow. 
Some day some patron of ours is going to offer him 
the opportunity of stepping farther up the ladder 
of success—and we shall gladly recommend him. 


It’s great work for a wide-awake boy! 


Just take a minute and stop in at the nearest Western 
Union office. The Manager will tell you all about it. 


WESTERN UNION 
essenger Service 











When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 








The 


“Clean-Up” Men 


Every Big League team 
has a clean-up man. 


A man 


who bats fourth in the line-up because he 


smacks the ball hard and often. 


A “three 


hundred” man who tops his mates when it 
comes to lining ’em out to the fences. He’s 
a pretty sure bet for a hit every time. 


Boys’ Life Has Clean-Up 


Men, Too 


Here are four of the fellows who hold down clean- 
up positions onsomeof the BOYS’ LIFE sales teams. 


Preston Brown, up in the top corner, is the leader 
“three hundred” 


of the Southern team. He’s a real 


= 


hitter—swings from his heels and delivers subscriptions hard and often. 


Bob Parker, on the top right, is the “Sultan of Swat” for the New England | 
big quota of subscriptions keeps his | 
team up near the head. 


Bob’s 


team. 


He’s 


smile. 





in Brooklyn. 


is an honest to goodness 


In the center is Harper Barnes with his winning 
the boy with the keen eye for subscrip- | 
tions—steps right into all the homes in North Carolina | 
just like Ty Cobb steps into fast curves, and comes 
out with subscriptions as hits. 


And last but 


corner is Lee Freedman. 


down in the right-hand 
He smacks them out over 


not least, 


He makes big hits with dentists, doctors 
and business men and sells them subscriptions. 
“cleaner-up.” 


A REAL HONOR 


Isn’t it fine to have the honor of being the best subscription seller in your 


district. 
the Big League stars. 


Have all the fellows talking about you and get publicity just like 


And think of how these fellows are benefiting besides—they not only gain 
glory but make lots of money because BOYS’ LIFE pays big commissions 


and bonuses. 


These four fellows get everything they want and need. They 


don’t have to rely on their every-now-and-then allowance from Dad. No 


sir, they earn their own money. 


You Can Do It, Too! 


You can gather in lots of spare money. 
tions to the parents of boys in your neighborhood, to 
dentists and merchants in your home town. 
Maybe you'll sell enough to be a clean-up man for your 
Then you'll get your picture in the magazine. 


doctors, 


district. 


Get your share of glory and money, fill in the coupon 
and join the dandy bunch of fellows on the BOYS’ LIFE 


sales force. 


| District Team Manager, BOYS’ LIFE Magazine, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 


Dear Sir: 


Nam Bee Sn A 


Address 


Sell subscrip- 





Please tell me how to earn big money every month and become a “clean-up man.’ 





BIG BARGAINS IN STAMPS. 


B 

oO 25 different British Colonies, 100 different World, 
Por 100 hinges and one approval book with spaces 

Y ‘or 100 stamps for only one dime to approval 
applicants. 


S 5. w. DUMAS, Box 203, Austin, Texas. 





70 Different Foreign Stamps from } including Africa, Asia, Aus- 
70 Different Foreign Countries _| tralia, Europe, West Indies 
and our pamphlet, which tells you “How to make your collection 
of stamps properly.” For only 16 cents—A BIG BARGAIN. 
Queen City Stamp & Coin Company, 
Room 35. 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 





STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Ete., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
Coupena, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
14 , any wt dates, names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
C., A. BULLARD 4S co., 
Mery gasde ioe Turner be Duectke: 446 Tremont St. ‘Dept. ‘Ao, 
potare: bem Nase. 


FREE! 


Send 2 cents postage for premium packet of 100 different 
stamps. Only to applicants for our 50% discount approvals. 





HERE THEY ARE 


Lee | 





TIP TOP STAMP CO. 
Dept. B., 319 Cheyenne Road, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





STAMPS 


GOSSIP POR. 
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HERE was the roar of an approaching 
train, the shriek of a whistle. The usual 
crowd had gathered at the station to meet the 
Special from New York: porters, hackmen, 
newsboys, groups of relatives awaiting their 
loved ones, hotel agents. The train drew in. 














Red capped porters alighted from the Pull- 
mans loaded down with bags to be followed by 
a line of passengers. Three boys stood looking 
eagerly at these. 

“There’s Mr. Birwood!” shouted Harry 
as he dashed down the platform closely followed 
by Bob and Phil. 

And Mr. Birwood was a very delighted man 
at the genuine and enthusiastic welcome. 
These three young friends were to be his guests 
at dinner this evening. Wallace, Mr. Bir- 
wood’s chauffeur, gathered up the bags and 
led the way to the automobile that stood at 
the curb on the street side of the station. 
The big car glided quietly away and a little 
later these four were gathered about the dining 
table all apparently talking at once. Gradually 
the pleasant chatter died down to one voice 
and Mr. Birwood was telling of his adventures 
in the big city. He began: 

“The International Philatelic Exhibition is 
the only topic of conversation among collec- 
tors and dealers. Posters are displayed about 
the city advertising the event. As the center 
of the poster design a large reproduction of 
New York’s only postage stamp issued in 
1845 with a very good portrait of George 
Washington from a*painting by Gilbert Stuart 
has been used. I wanted to find out all I 
could about this greatest stamp show that 
has ever been staged so I visited the Grand 
Central Palace on Lexington Avenue where it is 
to be held. A whole floor of the great building 
will be devoted to the Exhibition—to be exact, 
fifty-five thousand square feet of floor space— 
almost a city block. I had learned that Mr. 
Albert R. Rogers was Exhibition Manager 
so I took the liberty of calling at his office on 
one of the upper floors of the building. I 
explained that I was a visitor from out of 
town, mentioned our Franklin Stamp Club 
and then told him of you three fellows and 
of the good times we had together with our 
hobby. I could not have approached: Mr. 
Rogers on a better line. He believes the 
immediate future of stamp collecting rests 
with the boys of to-day. He said the junior 
collectors of the United States are to have a 
prominent part in the coming International 
Philatelic Exhibition. At a meeting of the 
Exhibition Committee, which includes many 
of the owners of the largest and most valuable 
collections in the United States, and some of 
our best known stamp dealers, it was voted to 
have a Junior Stamp Collectors’ Committee to 
cooperate with the Exhibition Committee. 
This will be very pleasing to all junior collec- 
tors for it shows the interest the more advanced 
philatelists are taking in the younger element. 

“In many of the high schools of New York 
City there are junior stamp clubs, and so highly 
do the school authorities appreciate the value 
of stamp collecting as an aid to teaching thrift, 
the business of buying and selling, the g gaining 
of a better understanding of geography, poli- 
tical history—as many of the stamps have on 
them the portraits of rulers and prominent 
men, the money values and the coinage of 
various lands, that the superintendent of each 
school assigns a teacher to the stamp club. 
These junior stamp clubs meet after school, the 
teacher being present, and the boys and girls 

exchange or sell stamps by private sale, or 
hold small auctions, giving and receiving 
philatelic information.” 

“Mr. Rogers said he was anxious to see 
formed a large National Junior Philatelic 
Association in the United States. He urged 
that those who were interested should send 
their names and addresses to the Exhibition 
Committee of the International Philatelic 
Exhibition, Grand Central Palace, New York 
City. He gave me this questionnaire and 
suggested that the answers be clearly written 
and in the sequence in which they are asked.” 

Mr. Birwood, referring to a slip of paper, 
read: 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 








BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
‘unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 








Ready September 27th 
1927 EDITION 


SCOTT’S POSTAGE 
STAMP CATALOGUE 


About 1600 pages. No increase in price: 
Scott’s Catalogue is the complete and authori- 
tative handbook of Philately. It lists, describes, 
and illustrates every stamp ever issued by any 
government in the world up to the time of its 
going to press. Boe perforation, watermark, 
eens —, and price at which each stamp may 
or unused, from this company. 
ee to collector. 
83rd EDITION 
Cloth Bound $2.00 With thumb index $2.50 
Shipping weight 3 Ibs., postage extra. 
"Peraak sale at all dealers. 
NOTE—Due to the large number of Philatelists 
visiting America to attend the International Stamp 
Exhibition the advance sales of the Catalogue are 
unusually heavy and you are advised to order now. 
Send for our free price list of sets, Scott 
Seald packets, albums, atalogues and acces- 
sories. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th St. New York, N. Y. 
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MENAGERIE ; 
© 
ts 
The ferocious tiger, the kan- M\ fj 
garoo, jecnane, on oxen comel. ant-eater, a8 
snake, — fiyi ving por a. 4 re 
screaming eag! ‘wild lap ant, « ete. * 
S derful en eel beck asae t stamps—all conteis- 
ing BE to. poem pet a cnstoa po 
<< Bieays Tie STAMP. *COMPAN AN che — 
a st” Pp. 
(Dept. S males CAMDEN, NEW YORK 
Mage BANDIISTT HEAD-HUNTERS!!! 
ave ¢ hinx): Malay (tiger); Benadir (elephant); 
Tan (arab); Turkey (sacred tg net Belgium ( owing 
battle between angel and “old horns’); Congo (head- 


hunter)—All of these mysterious and re remarkable stamps 
are contained in our Famous Phantom Packet! 4 fine 
varieties (to approval applicants only) for eight cent. 
othing like it, order at once! 

pacific STAMP CO., Box 615, Helena Montane 
Extra! Send us, with your or: or the Phantom Packet at 8e, 
names of three of your triends' whe collect stamps: and we will A 
you, free of char, es 2 scarce set of 11 dif. ‘Albania a land— 
cataloguing over $1.50. Supply limited, write immediate! 


ANC HER’S $$$ Outfit—only 12c1 Fine 


pen o—- set German 

ps with (pre-war) value 

forty million dollars (interesting). Perforation gauge, 

mme. scale; small album; airmail set; scarce stamp from 

smallest republic on earth; newspaper set; packet good 

stamps from Travancore, Johore, Duteh Indies, ete. 

Entire outfit for 12¢ to approval applicants! (Nice 
pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 


BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN 


which includes a new pair of steel stamp tongs. Lakeview 
offers: Set of Bulgaria; small album; perforation gauge; 
illustrated price list; packet of 105 different stamps from 
Argentine; British Guiana; New Foundland; es 
Dutch Indies; etc.—and, last but not least, a r 
bright new shiny steel stamp tongs. “The entire big 
outfit only 15¢ to approval applicants.” 


LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., Box 106, Sta. F., Toledo, O. 


: for 5c 


AND 8 DIFF. UNU ED ANGOLA, ST. THOMAS & 
MOZAMBIQUE INCLU DED zon GOOD MEASURE. 
HOW'S THA’ R A NICKEL 
CROWDER STAMP co.. Wovests. Baltimore, Md. 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 10c 
ALL FOR Illustrated Albu 


50Di {ferent Foreign Stamps 
1 Oc Pack of Stamp Hinges 
Perforation Gauge 
to approval applicants ‘ Hints to collectors 
W. W. Betts, Clearfield, Penna. 
Identify water marks with Hussman Water Mark Detec- 
tor. e eaeyt ered tin box with directions and 1,000 stamp 


OS FEO EOD OEEO CE CEE POPE. 15¢ 
Bargain Packets, 100 British Colonies 35c; 100 French 
LF 100 











tria Special Delivery, 1 Fiume = 
battleship, Fiume 2c brown. 
a 


TRIANGLES 
4 Di ft (eas Nyassa giraffe triangle, 1 Aus- 
triangular ae m 











Colonies 30c; 100 Portuguese Colonies 

New Europe 10c; 50 — 15c; 50 or 25e; 50 

fastens 2 25¢; 50 So. & C. America 25c; 500 all different 
1,000 all different 95c. HUSSM P Co. 


AN STA 
. 620 Olive St. St. 
“i CZECHO SLOVAKIA 1... 7m ar 
£0, dittecent, bs vida Allegorical 1925 Brisident, et etc. This s: splendid 
packet will to al for our famous Hampshire 
Approval selections guclasing’ 3c Sc atamys, a5 to cover cost of postage. 


LIGHTBOWNS, 37 and 39 Osborne Road, ‘Southsea, England 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 


£ as: 50 diff. Europe; 3 U. 8. ly 9c. 
5 


Ss. a ge S All Only 9 Cc. 


Su stam 
Dept. L. St, Louis. Me. 


introduce a "T, 

FENNELL STAMP CO, 
Airmails and Confederates Free! 
Send us your name and address and 5c and we will send 
you @ set of § Airmails and 2 Confederate prints, 20 un- 
used and big illustrated Bargain Lists. FREE. 
Buckey Stamp Co. _ 1037 E. Phila. Dr., Dayton, Ohio 


$10°° for 2 a4 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guar- 
anteed to catalogue over $10.00 offered to approval ape 
plicants for only 25c. 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. 
DANZIG STAMPS FREE 


A splendid set from this interesting country together with 
catalogue. Also large illustrated album list and bargain 
prices on thousands of sets and packets. All free for 2c 


postage. 
tions of ae 
Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 


Dept.’B ~4 Mo. 
































MIDLAND STAMP CO., TORONTO, CANADA 
© sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 


709 BISCOUnT = == 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 
September 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this clissificaticn are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
re eport any unsatisfactory service. 


DE SETS Argentine 10 dif. 
dif., Denmark 30 ait. - ia al 15 dit., 
Finland 20 dif., Great ita 20 dif., Hungary 50 dif., 
Italy 30 dif., Jamaica 11 dif., Liberia 4 Aut ss. 17 
dif., Netherlands 20 dif., . 15 dif., Roumania 25 dif., 
Servia 10 dif., Turkey 20 dif., U. 8. 30 dif., Victoria 6 dif., 
Wallis & Futunia 5 dif., Zanzibar 3 dif. Send for price 
list of 5¢, 10c, 15¢ and 30c sets. 
PACKETS 100 varieties 6c, 500 varieties 20c, 1,000 
varieties 85c, 2,000 varieties $3.00, 3,000 varieties 
$9.00.. On orders of less than $1.00 please send return 
postage with order. 
U: S. or FOREIGN Stamps on approval, at 50% dis- 
count contain many unusual stamps. Send for 
our approval sheets. 
es gy | on 60c, Modern $2.00, International 


use BRITISH COLONIES At 3334% discount 
and want lists filled from a stock of 40,000 varieties 
for those sending satisfactory references. 

OLD COLONY STAMP COMPANY 
333 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


MAGNICAROCIOUS 10c Snap, With Approvals. 
Over 111 dif. stamps. Some from far-off heathenish man- 
eating lands, of guarded secret rites and — jungles, where 
white men seldom tread. Also many uring money 
panic. That scarce Liberia, Hidden Hyderabad. Remote 
Travancore, Quaint Cochin with bumber shoot watermark, 
Old Canada, Hong Kong (George), Banditridden Albania, 
Huge stamp from land of ginger and Capt. Kidd's travels. 
Ceylon (isle of rare spices), Malay (tiger), Nyassa (all 
rubberneck), Gabon (savage with _snickersnees), Congo 
(lady), Venezuela (large map stamp). Mammoth 

costly Catalogs. Fine approvals for Rdults furnishing ref- 
erence. Stamps bought. 
PAYN STAMP COMPANY 
945 Grande Vista Drive, Los Angeles, California 


The Fenwa: 
0-0-0-H, BOYS! WHAT A THRILL!! *"sJtere** 
Packet!—Contains scarce a s from jungle and 
cannibal-land! Included are: Abyssinia, Congo head 
hunters, Kenya & Uganda, Nyassa camels, Mozambique, 
Ivory Coast, Upper Valta, Togo, Ubangui, ee 
Fiji Islands (cannibals) and other savage lands. This 
wonderful packet from far-away oon to p-+4 AMP CON ‘al 
applicants for only ten cents! FENW. 

161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, —" 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains all different stamps of far-away countries depicting 
derful thrilling scenes. Included are: igium (Satan with’ piteh- 
fork); po ~paw Cie = flyi: ying oy es }3 eee Guts attle scene); 
t ( ink 8) osiavia ur slave 
Karp ondiand (wi reeribes) ; Malay (ferocious tiger) ating aie 
(Goddess of Victory): ee pve g Arab); and others. To appro- 
applicants enclosing great packet will be sent. 
PIKES PEAK STAMP co.. “Box 215, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
IMPORTANT: Pine act right now, we will also include free, a tri- 
angle stamp, perforation gauge, and a small package of hinges 
BOY SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
, stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from smallest republic 
on earth; 1 airplane set; 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff. 
Hungary, cat. 50c; 1 perf. gauge; and last but not least, a 
est pocket stock book in which to keep your duplicates! The 
big $$ outfit popes for only 8 cents to applicants for my 
famous Quick Service Approvals. Big Price List 4c extra. 


D. M. WARD 
THE “MYSTERY” PACKET!! 


Stamps from Lands of mag pee heathens. sun-worshippers, wild 
savages, including Albania, Herzegovina, Antioquix, Chad, 
Cochin, Cane Goo: fone, "Dateh Indies, Dominican Republic. Guade: 
louve. Gold Coast, Kouang-Tcheou, Malay, , Siam, Togo, ppancere, 
Ubangi, Volta; (many unused) and other’ mysterious far-o places. 
105 stamps all different, only S cents % speroval applicantal Big 
ana rated lists ‘ree with eve ry order ite TODAY 

. REIMERS CO., 300 Flatiron Bide. Fort Worth, Tex. 





Bavaria 50 dit., 














605 Pierce Street, Gary. Indiana 








FRENCH COLONIES FREE 
Pretty set of French Colony Stamps showing African 
Jungles, Native Chief, Tigers and Forest Scenery together 
with our illustrated album Price List. Also big stamp 
catalog of 1000 different sets and packets. Send 2c for 
return postage. 

MPIRE STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada 


25c—VACATION PACKET—25c 

OVER 200 different stamps from all over the 
world—1,000 hinges—and an unused 

- ~— Bosnia—catalog value, 12c—Special summer 

ce 25¢. 
sins MOUNTAIN CITY _STAMP CO. 
P.O. Box 335 Mannington, West Va, 
— Finland, 

500 Stamps 17ce! FN feet 

Ceylon,* Guatemala, Australia (swan), Dominican 

Republic, New Zealand, Etc. To approval appli- 

cants only for r7c. Plenty of U.S. 1c up. 

B. ELMER, 15 School St., BOSTON, MASS. 

HIGH GRADE STAMPS ONLY 

on our 1, 2, 3 and 4e Approval Sheets; 20,0U0 varieties. 

Our enormous stock has stamps for everyone at all prices. 

Write now for a selection, giving ve. Scoutmaster’s 

name and address as reference. we give premiums, 

and you'll wonder how we do it. 

ACME STAMP CO., P. O. Box 1067, Portland, Ore. 
Postage 2c. 1000 Peerless Hinges lic. 
Write for our Free Album offer. 
Lists Free. 

All Different B. L. FISK STAMP CO. 

Stamps FREE Toledo, Ohio 

10 UNUSED F/ COLONIALS, Lm cap 

PICKED STAMPS, SO DIFFERENT UN FREE! 

[:: Stamps inc. Guadeloupe, ag Gaboon, 

















Madagascar, etc. All beautiful picture stamps. 
British Colonials, War, etc. Request approvals and 
send 4c Postage. 

Lisburn & Townsend, London Rd., Liverpool, Eng. 


300 PE Raine 8900) 10¢ 


discount approval applicants, 
Complete line Packets. 





and price list to 50% 
English Hinges 10c postpaid. 
Sets, Albums and accessories. 


Kansas City StampCo. Lee Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


VARIETIES 

ALL_DIFF, STAMPS 
postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 
sae % bola Lt stamps, 


roval sheets sent 

with iami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 
100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
to applicants for Universal Ap- 


FREE proval. Postage 2c. 


BADGER STAMP CO, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


OH, BOYS - MEET THE MAHARAJAH 


of Cochin, the Duchess Adelaide, King Albert, Emperors, 

ngs, Queens, Presidents, Heroes, some living, but most 

exiled or dead. This packet to new approval appii- 

cants for six cents. 

MANDELL, 635 E. Allegheny Ave., Phila., Pa. 

All different. Postage 2c. 

100 Large album r5c. List 

of 1,500 stamps at Ic 

Stamps Free each. 50 percent approv- 


als sent with each order. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 


DIFFERENT 
100 °stames) FREE 
to cota a Foe. ie “ue postage 2c. 





with each ae.t 














826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis 
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Name 

Address 

Age 

Are you a member of a Stamp Club? 

If so, the name and address 

What countries’ stamps do you collect? 

How many stamps are in your collection? 

Names of any junior stamp clubs where you 
live. 

If a National Junior Stamp Association is 
formed would you like to be a member? 

““Mr. Rogers mentioned England’s national 
association of boy stamp collectors known as 
the Junior Philatelic Society, which has a 
monthly publication, ‘The Stamp Lover.’ 
The editor is Mr. Fred J. Melville, who is to 
be one of the Judges at the coming Exhibition. 
It is this society that offered a prize of a free 
trip to the New York Exhibition, or the 
equivalent of two hundred and fifty dollars 
to the member who secures the greatest number 
of new members in a given time. 

‘At the Exhibition there is to be an exhibit 
from the United States Postal Department—a 
printing-press and some of its employees who 
will print the Sesquicentennial two-cent stamp. 
There will be a great demand for these stamps 
for they will come in sheets of twenty-five— 
usual number is fifty—and will sell for fifty 
cents a sheet, and they will bear the imprint: 
“Printed at the International Philatelic 
Exhibition at New York.” Collectors wishing 
to secure a sheet may send a self-addressed 
large envelope with money order to cover the 
cost of the stamps and postage for sending 
them by registered mail to the Treasurer of the 
International Philatelic Exhibition, Mr. Theo- 
dore E. Steinway, 109 West 57th Street, New 
York City, or may buy them at the Exhibition.” 

“T’'ll fill out one of those questionnaires,” 
said Phil. 

“Me too,” chimed in Bob and Harry. 

“T suggest that we adjourn to the library,” 
Mr. Birwood proposed. Almost  uncon- 
sciously the excellent dinner had been disposed 
of so now they filed into the library where 
the typewriter was uncovered and manifold 
copies of the questionnaire prepared. 

“T’ll send them off in the morning,” Mr. 
Birwood said as he gathered the papers to- 
gether and put them in an envelope. “By the 
way, I brought a few stamps with me from the 
city—new issues. Here’s one from Poland, one 
groszy, bistre brown. Scott put this one in the 
class of the semi-postal issues, in the present 
instance because the government requires 
one of these stamps to be affixed to every 
letter, post-card, and package sent out of the 
country, the extra revenue gained to go for the 
relief of the unemployed. King Fuad celebrates 
his birthday with this stamp, a fifty piastre 
value in brown violet and red violet.” The 
specimen disclosed a three-quarter length por- 
trait of Egypt’s ruler, a well-executed design. 

“Here’s a Bulgarian stamp that had to be 
almost immediately withdrawn because of 
public indignation. The building shown is the 
Cathedral of Sofia which was greatly damaged 
by the explosion on the roof of the building 
while it was crowded with prominent people 
gathered for a ceremony. Another Bulgarian, 
one leva, greenish gray, with the portrait of 
King Boris. Look out for two engravings of 
this stamp.” 








The Octopus 
(Concluded from page 23) 














parrot-like beak, hidden at the base of the 
circle of tentacles, though the creature seems 
strangely loth to use this powerful weapon. 

The uncanny fight went on. I could see that 
the octopus was helpless, but the boy did not 
seem in much better case. Now that it had no 
hold on the rocks of coral it could exert no 
leverage on the boy, but he, in his turn, needed 
all his strength to hold it at arm’s length and 
disengage those clinging tentacles. The 
strength of these brutes is incredible, out of all 
proportion to their size. 

But the boy knew all about this game, and 
gradually the whiplash strokes of the tentacles 
grew less, the struggles less violent. 

The sight of such a fight had fascinated me 
into a kind of dreaminess. It seemed an unreal 
product of imagination. I lost count of time. 
Even so does a large snake fascinate its prey. 
The boy was winning—gradually. 

A sudden spring on his part brought me 
wide awake again. There was quick play of 
the hands, a wrench, and the tentacles dropped, 
a lifeless mass. He had got “home” on the 
pouch and inverted it. The horror was dead. 

“‘T don’t like those brutes,” said I. 

He smiled, looking at the jelly-like mass, 

“It will make a good soup, Sir.” 








Make The Team This Year 


lenty of snap and energy is all you need to as- 
sure yourself of a position in the football lineup 

this year. Now is the time to build up a reserve 
supply of energy and be prepared when the chance 


comes for a tryout. 


Shredded 
Wheat 


is a food for work and play. 
the body-building elements of the whole wheat grain. 
BRAN, SALTS, PROTEINS, CARBOHYDRATES and 
VITAMINS properly balanced, nourish bone, brawn 
Shredded Wheat tones 
system; satisfies the appetite. 


Shredded Wheat served with milk or cream, top- 


and brain. 


ped off with 
your favorite 
fruit is deli- 
ciously appe- 
tizing and real. 
ly beneficial. 
Eat Shredded 
Wheat for any 
meal every day 
—begin today. 


MAKE IT A DAILY HABIT 


It supplies you with all 


we the entire 









































Rexcraft 


OFFICIAL 
BOY SCOUTS 





BUGLE 
OF AMERICA 





00 posTacE 


PRICE ONLY $5.% rms 


You can pay more but you can’t 


It’s OFFICIAL, that’s your guarantee 


SoLp EVERYWHERE 








With each Rexcraft 


containing completeScout 
and U.S. Army Calls, 


Buy a Better Bugle. 


It comes in a Sealed Carton 


Write to 


booklet. 
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When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Your money back if not satisfied 


REXCRAFT, Inc. 


57 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


P+ T+ Courant -— 


REXCRAFT, Inc. 

57 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me Rexcraft Official Bugle with free 
Enclosed find $5.00. 
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AND FIVE ADDITIONAL 


above and no more. 


appeals to you most and why. 


tents of your letter. Address, 
PUZZLECRAFT, BOYS’ LIFE, 


PRIZE LETTER MAZE 


FIRST PRIZE $5.00; SECOND PRIZE $3.00; 


O THESE advertising puzzles interest you? A great many 

answers have poured in and we are sure many of our 

readers are pleased with this new form of puzzle. This month 
our puzzle is again of a new nature. 


LAKES FAVOR PROBE CROWD 
XENIA POPES MELTS FLUTE 
CREEK TRYST XEBEC KNOCK 


Here we have twelve little words of five letters each. The puzzle is 
to rearrange the sixty letters so as to form the names of nine products 


advertised in this month’s BOYS’ LIFE. 


WHEN the nine correct products are discovered, it will be found 
that all of the sixty letters included in the above dozen words 
will have been employed. No single letter in any one of the above 
words can be used more times than it appears. 
names of the nine products will include all of the sixty letters given 
If, for example, a soap advertisement had been 
included in the puzgle, the word “Ivory”’ might have been one of the 
nine solutions, omitting, of course, the word “soap.” 

Here are the only clews to aid you in solving this maze of letters; 
the nine words advertise a camera, a shoe, a food, an insecticide, a knife, 
a bugle, a hair-dressing, a tire fluid and a telescope. 

Send in your answers, together with a letter of not over 
one hundred words, telling what advertisement in this issue 


Answers must be received on or before September 15, 1926, and 
prizes will be awarded on the basis of neatness, accuracy and the con- 


PRIZES OF $1.00 EACH 


In others words, the 


200 Fifth Ave., New York City 





Other Prizes to: Allen H. 


inor, New 


$1.00, and G. Errett Miley, Jr., Richmond 





PRIZE WINNERS IN JUNE ADVERTISING PUZZLE 
First Prize: John Yamashita, Oakland, California, $5.00 
Second Prize: Lloyd Smalley, North Salem, Indiana, $3.00 
aan, Conn., $1.00; W. Stanley Pratt, Boston, 
Mass., $1.00; H. M. Greenslit, Hastings, ore $1.00; John Anderson, Flushing, N. Y., 
. » Va., $1.00 











YUCCA FIREMAKING SET 


Yueca ts the best wood for firemaking sets. Set includes | 
drill socket, bow, leather thong, prairie tinder, two drills 
and two fireboards. Each set thoroughly tested and a fire 
produced. Complete set $1.00 postpaid. Price list 

APACHE YUCCA SHOP Box 64, Roswell, N. M- 


Free. | own. 


MINIATURE POCKET DICT IONARY 


The Little Webster. 1%x2in., %{ In. thick. Contains 
18,000 words with definitions. Ooze leather cover, plain 
or burnt. A handy useful book that every boy should 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 75c. 


Emnkay Sales Co. 1208 South Clarkson St., Denver, Colo. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
A WONDERFUL book FULL of AMAZING 
TRICKS which can be done WITHOUT 
PRACTICE or EXTRA EQUIPMENT. Send 
25 CENTS in coin, or stamps in good condition. 
ASTONISH poss friends with what you can do. 
THE GUERNSEY PUBLISHING CO. 
401 PEOPLES BANK BLDG. 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





FIELDING H. YOST 
“HURRY-UP” 

Will tell you how he picks 

championship football teams 


Next Month 














veniences which without advertising 
could enjoy. 


America is an advertising nation. 


Advertisements enable you to 


scout age from imposition. In every case 





Advertising pays you! 


ADVERTISING brings to millions, at reasonable prices, comforts and con- 


That is one reason why the man with 
moderate means here enjoys more comforts than most wealthy men abroad. 


Because thousands on thousands of people ask for a certain article by 
the same name, which they have read in the same advertisements, it is 
possible for the advertiser to sell this item at a minimum of effort. 

It is therefore possible to manufacture and to distribute this product 
at a saving which you share with the advertiser. 

When you figure the number of these items in your daily life built by 
advertising, you can appreciate that advertising does pay youl! 


«<3 


«€>s3 


The policy of accepting advertising for BOYS’ LIFE or other scout publications 
shall be such as to protect the readers of these publications and especially boys of 


be submitted for examination to determine whether the claims made for it are as rep- 
resented and that it is worthwhile for boys to have. 
in the advertisers who use space in our publication. 


would be luxuries that only a few 


buy better things at less cost 


the article or proposition advertised must 


You can have every confidence 








BOYS’ LIFE 


Jack Miner and the Birds 


A Peep at a Canadian Sanctuary 
By Arthur Mee 


INGSVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA, is 

the most southern town in Canada in 
Essex County nestled on the north shore of 
Lake Erie with a population of two thousand 
people, but, during the migration season of 
the year, the town grows from two thousand 
in population to ten thousand by sight-seers 





































the thought of taking it was abhorrent. He 
had always been a warm-hearted, bluff, witty 
fellow, but now there gushed up in his heart 
a well of pity which surely came from the same 
divine source as the tenderness of Saint Francis. 
The hunter became the protector of the hunted. 
When he reached manhood hard work 
brought him into possession of a little tile 
factory and two hundred acres of unlovely 
land. He dug ponds and planted mulberries, 
Scotch firs, lilacs, and scores of roses, turn- 
ing all he possessed into a bird sanctuary. 
Birds of every sort flock tohim. He feeds 
them through the winter, though he can ill 
afford it. They tell their friends, and each 
year the number of guests at Safety Inn 
is greater than ever. 

The understanding of the birds is re- 
markable. Although they have learned to 
dread a gun, they show no fear if Jack Miner 
carries it, even when he fires close to them 


Jack Miner, Canadian naturalist and botanist 
who is often termed the Burbank of Canada. 
Botanists from all over the Continent have visited 
Jack Miner’s sanctuary and claim he has the 
largest outdoor flower garden in Canada 
A close-up view of the Canada geese on Jack 
Miner’s bird sanctuary, showing the C. P. R. 
officials in background who visit the Canadian 
bird lover and the birds each year. Jack Miner 
catches and tags these birds to study their migra- 
tion, which facts he gives to both the Canadian 
and U. S. Officials 











who motor to see the birds at Jack Miner’s 
Bird Sanctuary. Thus Jack Miner has not 
only been made famous by the birds, but they 
have also made the town of Kingsville known 
all over the world. 

At fourteen Jack Miner was a woodsman 
helping his father, a poor English emigrant, to 
fill twelve hungry mouths. Yet they were only 
poor financially. Jack was richest in the love 
of his brother Ted. Whenever their father said 
they had earned a holiday these two would go 
off hunting in the wild woods. They could 
make camps, and follow a trail like Indians. 
They could imitate the calls of bird and beast 
so as to bring even the cunning wolf up toa gun. 
They were more curious than cautious, and 
once Jack crawled down a hole on top of a bear. 
They were first-rate shots, and supplied the 
market as well as their homestead with game. 

When these companions were grown men 
they consented to take a friend moose-shooting. 
Jack was driving the game towards the others 
when a shot rang out, and immediately after- 
wards a cry, “I’ve killed Ted!” Jack had to 
master his great anguish and act alone, for the 
other man was almost out of his wits. They 
were miles from another soul. First Jack had 
to bury his brother in snow, lest the wolves 
should smell the blood; then he ran twelve 
miles to a cabin for help. A man and boy 
returned with him, but a great snowstorm 
came on, and they had to cut a way through 
the drifts while Jack carried his brother across 
his shoulders like a deer carcass. Thirteen 
terrible miles brought them to a lake, where the 
body was placed in the bow of a rickety punt, 
and Jack paddled it home through the storm. 
The whole journey took him twenty-four hours, 
and changed him for ever. 

There came another black day when Jack 
Miner saw his own little child’s deathbed. 
And now all life became precious to him, and 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 








at one of their enemies, stoat, owl, or water- 
turtle. They fly to him when they are wounded, 
and one is believed to have come five miles to 
die near Jack Miner. Once a whole family of 
wild geese came to the house, making a terrible 
noise, to tell him that a young one was choking 
near the pond. He says that he listens to 
Chinamen’s talk without being able to guess 
what it is about, but can tell whether a bird is 
warning the others, saying that all’s well or 
mourning. 

Hundreds of people come each year to visit 
this humble man’s sanctuary, and the Canadian 
Government has forbidden any shooting within 
a mile of it. Wild swans, half killed by Ni- 
agara, are brought to him. 

Some years ago, in order to discover what 
became of those guests who did not return, Jack 
Miner began to wrap aluminium tags round 
a bird’s leg, having first inscribed on the tag 
his address and a quotation from the Bible. 
When he hears from some trader that one of 
these tags has been brought in by a poor 
Eskimo, Jack Miner feels that his pet has not 
come to a bad end in feeding the hungry. 
Often these bird-borne messages have had 
a strange significance for the finder. It was 
a young soldier, soon going to the front, who 
killed a bird carrying this verse: “For me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 

But Miner does grudge the tame birds whick 
jall a victim to sportsmen who wait for them 
fust over the mile limit, intent on getting the 
rare ones Jack Miner is trying to save from 
extinction; and he does grudge the grub- 
destroyers which ignorant farmers kill as 
wheat eaters. To convert these people he 
decided. to write a book. Many educated 
friends offered to write it for him, but he would 
not put his name to another man’s work, and 
one day he went off into the woods, pitched his 
tent, and started to write, he who had never 
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Do Wonderful Chemical | 
Tricks and Experiments 
with (AIEMC Junior/ 


Make your own ink, dye cloth, test 
water and soll, and learn about 
Chemistry. Surprise and puzzle your 
write ee BT eee: 
blue, brown black li alien, ane es of 
ater: make a ae Ditcher of blucing: 
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South Florida Military 
Institute 


OYS! Think of the joy of going to school 

thiswinterinSouth Florida. Swimming, 
playing, working in golden sunshine where 
it is June all winter. Imagine writing your 
friends about swimming in January. Sound 
preparatory education under mild military 
discipline, experienced faculty, best gym- 
nasium in Florida, good athletics. Nom- 
inal cost. Located on Gulf of Mexico 20 
miles from Tampa. Capacity limited 125 
boys. Write now for catalog. Address 


Col. W. E. CHEYNE, S. F. M. I. 
PALM HARBOR, FLORIDA 














Write for my free book ‘‘Millard’s Advanced 


Natural Corrective Course’’ and a free copy of 
my speech magazine. 10,000 cases successfully treated. 
Est. 24 years. Largest school for stammerers in world. 
Millard Inst. of Normal Speech, 2328 Millard Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 











‘“*A SQUARE DEAL for RIFLES 
A ROUND DOLLAR” || CAMERAS 
That is what we give every cus- SPORTING 
ponies they spend one GOODS 
ollar or ten dollars. Send 6c now JEWELRY 
(stamps or i f big bargai 
lists and sotlliaaie. oe ee Hundreds of 
E. A. D'ARMER & CO., Desk A Other Items, 
940 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Uf All Guaranteed 




















High School Course 
Te WA (-F-] eof You can complete 


this simp simplified hore fn 


side of two ects all jufrementa ay ~~ t to col 
and th reading Brofe 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Sead for Say a 





AMERICAN SCHOOL 
H-69 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. ©AS1923 cHICAgO 








Be a 


JUNIOR 
AVIATOR! 


Build and Fly 
Your Own 3ft. Model Aeroplane 


Learn the principles of Aviation; have the finest 
sport in the world and win a Scout Merit Badge. 
Ideal Plans (Drawn-to-Scale) and Building-Flying 
Instructions show you how to build and fly accurate 
3ft. Models of Famous ’Planes. Send for a set now. 


IN T: Cc 
‘ype— Testes Training Plane Plans and Instructions 


above) 
DH Type! DeHavilland % World Fiver 25c 


NC 4—Naval Seapla: Bleri 
Nieuport or Taube > Moses! per set, postpaid 
(7 sets—$1.25) 


Cecil Peoli Racer 
48pp. Catalog of ee a Parts and Supplies 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY | oe. 
408, West Broadway ork 





Complete Constructio 
Outfit, $7.00 a 
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| ment had not yet forbidden it. 





read a book through in his life. This volume 
is full of wit and interest, but perhaps the most 
charming thing in it is his vindication of the 
wild goose. 

Why do people say ‘“sstupid goose?” 
Geese are not surpassed by any other birds in 
intelligence, courage, and fidelity. 


HE Canadian wild goose is a big handsome 

fellow, with a black neck, head, tail, and feet. 
He flies about fifty miles an hour, lives as long 
as human beings, and is faithful to one mate. 
Jack Miner once had a widowed goose who 
mourned her mate for four years, until the 
sight of her misery became unbearable, and 
it seemed merciful to kill her. 

They are wonderful parents, and the gander 
will let no one, not even Jack Miner, come | 
near the nest. Hear the story of Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson. Mr. Johnson put to flight cart- 
horse, cow, and men who ventured near, but 
he could not ward off the mysterious illness 
which fell upon his mate. She left the nest, 
and while he comforted her the eggs were given 
to a broody hen, who hatched them near the 
back door. For many weéks Mr. Johnson 
wandered about looking for the eggs, running 
back to the sick goose from time to time, and 
then setting off on his search once more. At 
last the gpslings were turned out in the field, 
and he found them. All the neighbors heard 
his shouts of joy, but only Jack Miner saw him 
putting his head on each gosling in turn, and 
each baby rising to flap its wings afterwards. 
Then he saw the sick mother hobbling towards 
them, falling down from weakness every few 
yards. The father ran to and fro between his 
babes and his wife till they were all united. 

But now someone else arrived, the foster- 
mother! As soon as she approached Mr. 
Johnson gave the old hen a terrible blow with 
his wing which sent her flying back.to the yard. 
The goslings were not long in following, full 
of sympathy. When the father saw them 
caressing her he realized his mistake. From 
that moment he took her, too, under his pro- 
tection, and they all lived together like one 
family. 

Even more beautiful is the story of David 
and Jonathan. They were part of a family of 
five. One day they were fired upon; two of 
the geese were killed, and one gander was 
brought down with a broken wing. Miner 
persuaded the men to give him the wounded 
bird, and he did what he could for it. Pres- 
ently the remaining goose and gander returned, 
and circled round and round as though they 
distrusted all men, even Jack Miner, now. 
But when the wounded gander called they came 
down to him at once. 

A little later the call of migratign came, and 
the great flock of wild geese which had win- 
tered with Jack Miner went North, the 
wounded bird’s sister with them. But his 
brother stayed behind. It was a touching sight 
to see Jonathan making short flights, and re- 
turning when he saw that David’s efforts to 
rise were in vain. All the neighbors were 
moved by his devotion, and no more geese 
were shot in the district, though the Govern- 





For seven years the faithful bird stayed at 
his brother’s side, championing him when 
danger seemed to threaten, and denying the 
strong migratory instinct for his sake. Then, 
early one morning, Jonathan was found dead 
onthe snow. A huge horned owl had attacked 
them, and while David had crept to shelter 
under the bushes Jonathan had faced the owl 
in the darkness, and had his eyes struck out 
by its fearful talons. All day long people 
kept telephoning to know if it were true that 
old Jonathan was dead, and the whole place 
was glad to hear that the cannibal was caught 
when he returned to finish his meal next night. 

A happier ending came to the defiance of two 
monster eagles by two ganders. As Jack Miner 
crept up, gun in hand, he saw these two geese 
with spread pinions protecting their cowering 
wives, while the eagles squatted on the snow 
ten feet off. Every now and then the stran- 
gers would take a few steps to one side, and the 
defenders would follow suit. For some long, 
strained minutes they faced each other. 
Then the eagles sprang into the air and sailed 
away. Jack Miner put up his gun, thankful 
that it was not necessary, and wishing that 
men would arbitrate instead of fighting and 
striking. 

Once Jack Miner had two Egyptian geese 
who were bullies. They attacked a wilk duck, 
whereupon an old Canadian gander flew up and 
sent them flying with two blows of his pinions. 
He returned to his family at once, but the cul- 
prits never dared to repeat their murderous 
attempt. 

May Jack Miner soon see the realization of 
his great hope that every golf course may be 
dotted with groves, and become a bird sanc- 
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tuary! 


THREE GUESSES 
WHO JSS IT? 


THE SILENT SCOT! 





beste WIN. Sure it’s Andy McPhail, better known 

‘‘Silent Scot’’ that great Frontier Scout whose 
Revolutionary adventures have thrilled BOYS’ LIFE 
readers. 


Andy is coming back in some new startling after- 
the-war experiences and with him will be those three 
friendly Indian comrades, The Runner-On-The- 


Wind, Blue Arrow and Barking Water. 


Silent Scot and his redskins join up with the brave and honest Captain 
Clark, who is leading a body of men across to the Far West. There are 
exciting and thrilling times in that expedition and before it starts Andy 
McPhail has lots of trouble with a renegade and traitor named Girty. 


Don’t miss this latest splendid story by Constance Lindsay Skinner. 
The title of it is “Silent Scot Takes A Prisoner” and it appears in the 
October issue. 


NOTHER corker in October is “ The Smoke Chaser” by Howard E. 
Morgan. - It’s a story of real clever detective work in a lumber 
camp. 


In some mysterious manner the lumber tract takes fire at frequent 
intervals—too frequent for the owners. Detectives are put to work. 
The Smoke Chaser, a young sleuth, gets a clue, follows it up and surprises 
all by ordering the arrest of the foreman. 


You'll want to read this dandy story of action, courage and skill. 


ND these are only two of the many good things that go to make the 
October issue one of the best ever. Some others are: 


THE ENEMY’S GOAL 
By Harold M. Sherman 
(see page 43 of this issue) 


THE TALKING PIES, 
By Merrit P. Allen 
A story full of humor—laughs galore. 


THE MEDICINE SHIRT 


By F. Douglas Hawley 
A real scalpin’ redskin tale 


DON’T LOSE OUT ON BOYS’ LIFE 


Just make sure your name is on the metal stencil and in the file. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW AND GET ALL THE THRILLS AND LAUGHS 
AND HELPS in the October and following issues. Fill in the coupon, 
attach your remittance and head for the mail box. Don’t hesitate. 
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time to see a man stepping around the corner 
of the harness room. 

“Stick "em up!” the boy snapped, instantly 
levelling Felsh’s six-shooter. “‘Grab your ears.” 

The stranger promptly obeyed but showed no 
sign of uneasiness. Indeed, through his heavy 
black beard his teeth flashed in a momentary 
approving grin. 

“Some fightin’ kid,” he chuckled. “It 
looks like you two had made a killin’,” he 
added, surveying the battlefield with interest 
and approbation. “I guess I didn’t make no 
mistake lendin’ you that dun.” 

His composed glance had switched to Lar- 
anger. Puzzled and surprised as he was, Ter- 
rell continued to keep the stranger covered. His 
eyes did not waver even when he felt the touch 
of Laranger’s fingers as Tex reached out and 
took Conners’ six-gun from the boy’s left hand. 

“You may be all right, stranger,” Tex said 
quietly, balancing the borrowed weapon in his 
hand. “ Butif you don’t mind I'd sort of like to 
know who you are an’ what’s your business here. 
Just stay that way a minute till we’ve heard.” 

Black Beard appeared in no wise ruffled. 
“Don’t blame you a mite,” he conceded amiably. 
“Tf you was the kind to take every stranger on 
trust you wouldn’t have mussed up this bunch 
like you’ve done. My name’s Driscoll—Jim 
Driscoll, one o’ the sheriff’s deputies. My badge 
is pinned inside the pocket of my vest.” 

“Hum,” murmured Tex thoughtfully. 
“What you doin’ in them rags an’ livin’ in that 
tumble-down hut, an’ who was the fellow hidin’ 
around there yesterday?” 

“You didn’t miss much an’ that’s a fact,” 
remarked the other approvingly. “These 
ain’t my reg’lar clothes an’ I’ve only been 
stayin’ temporary at the deserted nester’s 
shack. You see, followin’ up the robbery o’ the 
First National in Kirby we got a line on this 
bunch an’ I came down in what you might call 
a disguise to follow it up. It didn’t take me 
long to make a case. I met up with this bird 
Felsh four years ago in Texas where he done 
enough to hang three men. Called himself 
Frick then. But while I was waitin’ for a 
posse to come down the three of ’em up an’ 
disappeared an’ I was afraid they’d gimme the 
slip an’ gone for good. We looked this place 
over careful an’ from the way things was in the 
house decided that they hadn’t. Gilchrist— 
he’s the sheriff—an’ his crowd went back to 
town an’ I stayed on, but yesterday Dan 
dropped down to see if anything had turned 
up an’ he hadn’t been there half an hour when 
you come along in one thunderin’ hurry in- 
quirin’ for the Triple Cross. Right away my 
ears began to prick up sharp.” 
» “You thought I was one o’ 


The Mounted Troop 


(Concluded from page 35) 


“You’re right it wasn’t,”’ venomously burst 


out the wounded outlaw, Conners. “The 
lousy pup double crossed us.” He gave a 
blistering curse. “But if you want to find it 


ask him, ’cause he knows, the louse. By God- 
frey! If I ever get my hands on him— Say! 
You guys gonna leave me lay here all day? 
If I ain’t bandaged up or somethin’ mighty 
soon I’m like to bleed to death.” 


HE suggestion met with general favor. 

Though Bemis still sprawled motionless 
against the shack, Felsh was showing signs of 
returning consciousness. Both of them were 
tied securely, Conners’ wound roughly ban- 
daged, and one by one the outlaws were con- 
veyed to the ranch-house where they were 
placed in separate rooms. 

“We'll have to tote ’em back to town in a 
freight wagon, I reckon,” remarked the sheriff 
as they gathered in front of the building. His 
glance swept suddenly to Terrell. “‘Was that 
fellow tellin’ the truth, son?”’ he asked quietly. 

“cc Yes.” 

Pete’s tone was firm; his face sober but com- 
posed. What they might do to him he did not 
know, but he was through with lies and sub- 
terfuges and evasions. 

“T stole it off them an’ hid it to get square 
with Felsh,” he added briefly. 

“The bank money, you mean?” demanded 
Gilchrist. “All of it?” 

“T reckon so. It was all they had the night 
after the robbery, anyhow.” 

In a few words he repeated to the sheriff 
and his deputy what he had told Laranger that 
night, and went on to narrate how he had crept 
into the ranch-house after the outlaws were 
all asleep, lifted the board that covered their 
secret hiding place and removed the leather 
sack containing the bills and gold. 

“‘I’d already saddled up an’ was ready to 
beat it,” he concluded. “So as soon as I’d 
stuffed the bag into the hole, I—” 

“Into the hole?” exclaimed the sheriff, 


puzzled. “But I thought you said— Why, 
that hole was empty.” 
“Oh, but I didn’t put it there. At first I 


meant to, but the stone was too hard to move. 
I only told them that because— Well, you 
see I—I had to tell ’em something or else 
they’d have beaten the life out of me. Besides, 
I thought that if I put ’em off long enough, 
maybe—somebody might—well, come along 
an’—help me out. The——” 

“Well?” questioned the sheriff abruptly. 

A touch of'color crept into the boy’s tanned 
face. “Oh,” he murmured. “I—I’m sorry. 
Why, it’s under the barn floor.” 


Gilchrist’s glance swept toward the weather- 
beaten structure a hundred yards or so away. 

“That barn?” he demanded in suppressed 
excitement. 

Pete nodded. 
simply. 

Driscoll was obliged to stay behind to watch 
over the prisoners, but Gilchrist and Laranger 
lost no time in setting forth with Terrell. In 
less than five minutes they stood together in 
a shadowy corner of the barn staring at the 
boy, who lay flat on the uneven floor one arm 
thrust into a narrow crevice which, until that 
moment, had been hidden by a keg. 

For a moment or two he seemed to grope 
fruitlessly. “hen apparently he grasped 
something and his muscles tensed as if he were 
tugging at a heavy object. 

The sheriff stiffened unconsciously and bent 
a little forward, peering through the shadows. 
Laranger stared, too, but not so tensely. 
Regarding the boy’s sprawling figure and dark, 
towsled head from which the bandage had 
slipped, a queer feeling came over him. 

Suddenly Terrell rose to his knees and 
presently dragged from the hole a shabby 
leather sack tied securely about the mouth 
with a .wisted length of rawhide. 

“There!” he said with evident relief, passing 
it to Gilchrist. ‘‘For a minute I couldn’t feel 
it and I thought maybe it was gone.’ 

Out in the open the sheriff untied the 
rawhide and with impatient fingers twitched 
the sack open. For a long appraising 
moment he regarded the bills and gold that 
filled it so compactly. He even took out a 
flat package of banknotes and ruffled them 
between his fingers. The denominations were 
reassuring. 

“T reckon it’s all there,” he said briefly. 
“We'll count it later.” He glanced suddenly 
at Terrell. “Do you know how much was 
stolen?” he asked. 

Pete shook his head. 
say,” he answered. 

“A little over twenty-seven thousand,” the 
sheriff informed him. He was still studying 
the boy’s face curiously. “Did you— You 
don’t have to answer, 0’ course, unless you 
want to. I’m kind of interested, that’s all. 
Didn’t you ever think of takin’ that money for 
yourself instead o’ hidin’ it under the barn 
floor. You could of, easy enough, you know.” 

Terrell hesitated, a faint flush darkening his 
tan. “I thought of takin’ out twenty or thirty 
dollars.” he admitted. “to help me get away 
from Felsh. But—I didn’t.” 

“Twenty or thirty! Is that all? Didn’t 
you hanker for any more than that?” 


“Tl show you,” he said 


“T never heard them 





thegang, Ilexpect"omated  ——_—_—__ 


Laranger. ‘Take it easy,” he 
added, for he had been carefully 
sizing up the man and decided 
that he was on the level. 
Driscoll lowered his arms and 
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“Maybe I did, but it—wasn’t mine. It 
didn’t even belong to Felsh. If I was awful 
up against it I might have swiped from Felsh, 
but— Well, I—I——” 

The sheriff laughed suddenly and clapped 
Pete on the back. 

““You’re a mighty good scout, kid; the best 
ever, I'll say,” he exclaimed. “Well, I'll go 
tell Jim the good news an’ after we’ve counted 
the coin we'll figure out how we’re goin’ to 
move that bunch to Kirby.” 

He stared off toward the ranch-house, then 
stopped suddenly and glanced back. 

“There’s a reward offered by the bank for 
the return of the money,” he remarked, a 
twinkle in his eyes. “One thousand iron 
men. The county’s givin’ the same for the 
capture of them three outlaws. I'll leave it 
to you two to decide how you're goin’ to 
divvy up.” 

As he moved away the two who were left 
behind stood motionless for a little space 
staring at one another. Finally Laranger gave 
a low whistle. 

“Two thousand iron men!” he exclaimed. 
“Boy! Why, that ought to set you up in life 
pretty good, kid.” 

Terrell regarded him in amazement. ‘Set 
me up?” he repeated blankly. ‘Why, it was 
you who caught the men, an’—”’ 

“And you who returned the money,” smiled 
Laranger as the boy paused. 

An old packing case stood against the barn 
wall and moving over the two seated them- 
selves upom it. For a little while the silence 
remained unbroken. Laranger, hands linked 
loosely about one knee, was staring absently 
across the sun-drenched range toward the 
distant, hazy mountain peaks, his expression 
thoughtful, even a little serious. 

Presently Terrell shot a questioning side 
glance at him and simultaneously Tex turned 
his head and squarely met tke boy’s furtive 
gaze. For just a moment they sat thus, 
motionless and silent. Then a slow smile 
curved Laranger’s lips. 

“Looks like we were sort of balled up, don’t 
it?” he drawled. ‘“‘Of course we could each of 
us take a thousand, but I’ve just thought of a 
better way. Leastwise, it seemed a better 
way to me. If you don’t like it you’ve got to 
proraise to tell me straight out.” 

“‘T’ll promise,” agreed Terrell in a low tone. 
“What—is it?” 

“To pool it an’ go partners in my outfit,” 
explained Tex. “You see, kid, it’s pretty 
lonesome off there in the hills an’ lately I been 
thinkin’ it would be mighty nice to have a 
buddy to keep me company an’ save me from 
gettin’ the pernicious habit o’ 
talkin’ to myself. O’ course 
| I dunno how you feel about 

it, but I’d sure like it awful 
well myself.” 
Terrell’s eyes were wide and 
dilated and in them lurked the 
expression of one who cannot 
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with keén interest to Laranger’s 
brief explanation of the part he 
had played in the affair. Then 
his glance strayed to the dis- 
lodged foundation stone. 

“They didn’t get it then?” 
he questioned, peering into the 
empty hole. 

“No.” It was Pete Terrell 
who spoke up suddenly and 
firmly. ‘It—wasn’t there.” 


expires. 
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hand, ‘and when he perceived 
that the boy had regained his 
self control, he got up slowly, 
drawing Pete with him. 
“Well, that’s settled,” he 
said cheerfully. ‘‘ Now let’s see 
what we can do to help the 
sheriff an’ my old friend, Black 
Beard.” 
—— THE END 
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ASTER a summer just chock full of real outdoor 
scouting activities thousands of sun-bronzed 
scouts everywhere will soon “break camp” and 
“head home.” 


The camping season with real scouts was, as 
usual, a strenuous one. Their minds have been 
sharpened, their bodies in perfect physical condition 
and, at the same time, their uniforms, which clothed 
them through sun and rain, a little worn and 
somewhat outgrown. 


Scouts, the time when you will demonstrate to 
your parents, relatives, friends and your community, 
all you have achieved at camp, is rapidly approach- 
ing. Be prepared for that first big demonstration 
by having, ready, a new Official Boy Scout Uniform 
Start now, “when you head home,” to select it. 


We, as 
National Outfitters 


to the Boy Scouts of America and sole manufac- 
turers of the Official Boy Scout Uniform, are al- 
ready prepared to fit you comfortably and well. 


Largest Producers of Uniforms in the World 


ND EISNER ( 
RED ANK, N. J. 
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To Future Swimming Champions: 


No matter how much natural ability 
and strength a swimmer and athlete 
may have, he cannot last in compe- 
. titions unless his teeth are in 
good condition. 


Unclean, unsound teeth cause stomach 
trouble and poor digestion. 


Throughout my thirty years of active 
competition in water polo and all- 
around aquatics I have always taken 
careful care of my teeth. I know 
it pays, and my five children, - all 
champion swimmers, have daily tooth 
brush drills as a part of their 
training. 


So care for your teeth if you wish to 


be a champion swimmer or water polo 
player. 


Swimmingly yours 


pope A, Ete, 


New York Athletic Club 








You can take the word of 
Joe Ruddy, veteran swim- 
ming coach at the New 
York Athletic Club, that 
it pays to care for your 
teeth. He knows. 


Mr. Ruddy has won over 
650 medals, cups and 
prizes. In 1904 he won 
two Olympic champion- 
ships. Today they say 
he’s still the best water 
polo forward in the 
country. 


Coaches who develop 
champion swimmers know 





Swimmers-Yo-Ho! 


the value of good diges- 
tion and good teeth. 
Athletes have found out 
that it’s easier to care for 
their teeth before trouble 
starts. Brushing the 
teeth with a safe tooth 
paste at least three times 
a day is your best pro- 
tection. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream is the safe tooth 
paste. It removes causes 
of tooth decay. And 
you'll like its delicious 
taste! 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 


Large Tube 25c 
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